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Ex^irUquej ouditquey vprum mmtumentapriorum. 

VIRGIL. 

Of all our dealers in second-hand wares, few bring 
their goods to so bad a market, as those humble 
wits who retail other peoples' worn.out jokes. A 
man's good sayings arc so personally his own^ 
and depend so much upon manner and jcircum* 
stances, that they make a poor figure in other peo« 
pie's months, and suffer even more by printing 
than thev do by repeating : It is also a very diffi- 
cult thftig to pen a witticism ; for by the time we 
hitfe adjusted all the descriptiYe arrangements of 
this man said, and t'other man replied, we have 
miserably blunted the edge of the repartee. These 
difficulties however have been happily overcome by 
Mr. Joseph Miller and other facetious compilers, 
whose works are in general circulation, and may 
be heard of in most clubs and companies where 
gentlemen meet, who love to say a good thing 
without the trouble of in?enting it. We are also 
in a fair train of knowing every thing that a lata 
celebrated author said, as well as wrote, without an 
exception even of his most secret ejaculations. We 
may judge how valuable these diaries will be to 
posterity, when we reflect how much we should 
now be edified, had any of the ancients given us aa 
minute a collectanea of their illustrious cowXe^^^^ 
raries. 
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Wc ha?e, it is true, a few of Cicero's table-jokes : 
but how delightful would it be. to know what he 
said, when nobody heard him ! How piously he 
reproached himself when he laid in bed too late in 
a morning, or cat too heartily at Hortensius's or 
Cajsar's table. We are told indeed that Cdto the 
Censor loved his jest, but we should have been 
doubly glad to have partaken of it : what a pity it 
is that nobody thought it worth their while to record 
some pleasanter specimen than Macrobius has given 
us of his retort upon Q. Albiiiius, a glutton and a 
spendthrift, when his house was on fire — ' What 
he could not eat, he has burnt,' said Cato ; where 
the point of the jest lies in the allusion to a parti- 
cular kind ol sacrifice, and the good humour of it 
with himself. It was better said by P. Syrus the 
a6tor, when he saw one Mncius, a malevolent fel- 
low, in a very melancholy mood — 'Either some ill 
fortune has befallen Mucius, or some good has hap. 
pened to one of his acquaintance.' 

A man's fame shall be recorded to posterity by 
the trilling raeritof a jest, when the groat things he 
has done would else have been buried in obJivion : 
Who would now have know that L. Mallius was 
once the best painter in Rome, if it was not for his 
repartee to Servilius Geminus ? ' You paint better 
than you model,' 6a}'S Geminus, pointing to MaU 
Kus's ch.ildrcn, who were crooked and ill favoured,'-' 
— ^ Like enough,' replied the artist ; * 1 paint ia 
the daylight, but 1 model, as you call it, in tlw 
dark ' 

Cicero, it is well known, was a great joker, and 
some of his good sayings have reached us | it does 
not appear as if his wit had been of the malicious 
sort, and yd Porapey, whose temper could not 
stand a jest, was so galled by him, that he is re. 
ported to hare said with great biUctt\ess — * Oh ! 
'4*t^ Cicero H'ouJd go over to iny cu%TXi\<is,^ot Wviw 
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h6 would be afraid of mci' — If Cicero forgate this 
sarcasm, I should call him not only a better- tem- 
pered, but a braver man than Fompey. 

But of all the ancient wits, Augustus seems to 
have had most point, and he was as remarkable for 
taking a jest, as for giving it. A country fellow 
came to Rome, who was so like the emperor, that 
all the city ran after him ; Augustus heard of it, and 
ordering the man into his presence — * Harkye, 
friend !' says he, ' when was your mother in 
Rome ?' — ' Never, an please you I' replied the 
countryman, ' but my father has been here many a 
time and oft.' The anecdote nf the old soldier is 
still more to his credit: he solicited the emperor to 
defend him in a suit ; Augustus sent his own advo- 
cate into court ; the soldier was dissatisfied, and said 
to the emperor — ' 1 did not fight for you by proxy 
at Actium' — A ugustus felt the reproof, aud condes. 
cended to his request in person. When Facuvius 
Taurus greedily solicited a largess from the empe- 
ror, and to nrge him to the greater liberality added, 
that all the world would have it, that he had made 
him a very bountiful donation — * But you know- 
better,' said Augustus, ^ than to believe the world,' 
— and dismissed .the sycophant without his errand. 
I shall mention one more case, where, by a very 
courtly evasion, he parried the solicitation of his 
captain of the guard, who had been cashiered, and 
was petitioning the emperor to allow him his pay ; 
telling him that he did not ask that indulgence for 
the sake of the money which might accrue to him, 
but that he might have it to say he had resigned his 
commission, and not been cashiered — ^ If that be all 
your reason,' says the emperor, ^ tell the world that 
you have received it, and I will not deny that I 
haTe paid it/ 

Ysttinlas, who was noted to a proverb ^^ ^ coxsi- 

B a 
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mon elanderer^ and partkuJarty obnoxious for his 
scnrriiity against Cicero, wa^pelted by the populace 
in the amphitheatre, whilst be was giving them the 
Gladiators : he complained to the iEdiles of the in« 
suit, and got an edict forbidding the people to cast 
any thing into the area but apples. An arch fellow 
brought a furious large fir-apple to the famoas law- 
yer Cascdlius, and demanded his opinion upon the 
edict. — ' I am of opinion,' says Cascellius, ' that 
your fir apple is literally and legally an apple, with 
this proviso however, that you intend to throw it 
at Votinius's head.' 

As there is some danger in making too free with 
old jokes, I shall hold my hand for the present ; but 
if these should succeed in being acceptable to my 
readoni, I shall not be afraid of meeting Mr. Joseph 
Miller and his modern witticisms with my ancients. 
In that case I shall not despair of being able to lay be*, 
fore the public a veritable Roman newspaper, com- 
pounded of events in the days of Julius Caesar : by 
what happy chance I traced this valuable relic, and 
with what pains I possessed myself of it, may be 
matter of future explanation : I have the satisfaction 
however to premise to the reader, that it is written 
with great freedom, and as well sprinkled w ith pri- 
vate anecdotes as any of the present day, whose 
agreeable familiarity is so charming to every body 
but the parties concerned : it has also a good dash 
of the dramatic ; and as some fastidious people have 
been inclined to treat our intelligencers and review- 
ers with a degree of neglect bordering upon con. 
tempt, I shall have pleasure in shewing that they 
have classical authority for all their quirks and con- 
eeits, and that they are all written in the true quaint 
spirit of criticism : it is to be lamented that the 
Roman theatre furnishes no ladies to match the 
Aeroioes of our stage ; but 1 can produce some en. 
cowiams upon Laberius, RosclnS) aud 1\\^ i^\svn\3& 
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Publius Syrus, which would Dot' be unapplicable 
to some of our present capital actors: I am sorry to 
be obliged to confess, that they were not in the 
habit of speaking epilogues in those days ; but I 
have a substitute in a prologue written and spoken 
by Decimus Laberius, which I am tempted to 
throw out as a lure to my newspaper ; but 1 must 
first explain upon what occasion it was composed. 

This Laberius was a Roman knight of good 
family, and a man withal of high spirit and pre« 
tensions, but unfortunately he had a talent for the 
drama : he read his own plays better than any man 
then living could act them, for neither Garrick nor 
Henderson was yet born. P. Clodius, the fine gen« 
tieman and rake of the age, had the indecorum to 
press Laberius to come forward on the public stage, 
and take the principal character in one of his own 
plays : Laberius was indignant, and Clodius pre<- 
ceeded to menaces : — ' Do your worst,' says the 
Roman knight, ' you can but send me to Dyrac- 
chium and back again' — proudly intimating that ho 
would suff<T the like banishment with Cicero, ra- 
ther than consent to his demand ; for acting was 
not then the amusement of people of fashion, and 
priyate theatres were not thought of. Julius Caesar 
was no less captivated with Laberius's talents than 
Clodius had been, and being a man not apt to be 
discouraged by common difficulties, took up the 
sanre solicitation, and assailed our Roman knight, 
who was now sixty years of age, and felt his power9 
in their decline : conscious of this decline no less 
than of his own dignity, he resisted the degrading 
request ; he interceded, he implored of Ciesar to 
excuse him : it was to no purpose, Cassar had made 
it his point, and his point he would caw^ \ ^^^^ 
word of Csesar was law, and Labenw^, CitvNc^o^^ 
^falJ his defences^ was oblis;ed to submxl ^lvv^ covsv* 

B 3 
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ply. Caesar makes a grand spectacle for all Rome ; 
bills are given out for a play of Laberius, and the 
principal part is announced to be performed by the 
author himself : the theatre is thronged with spec, 
tators ; all Romeb present, and Decimus Labcrius 
presents himself on the stage, and addresses the 
audience in the following prologue : 



PROLOGUE BY DECIMUS LABERIUS. 

* O strong Necessity! of whose swift course 
So many feel, so few escape the force. 
Whither, ah ! whither, m thy prone career, 
Hast thou decreed this dying frame to bear ? 
Me in my better days nor foe, nor friend, 
Nor threat, nor bribe, nor vanity, cou'd bend ; 
Now lur'd by flattery in my weaker ago, 
I sink my knighthood and ascend the stage. 
Yet mnse not therefore — How shall man gainsay 
Him, whom the Deities themselves obey ? 
Sixty long yean I've liv*d witliout disgrace 
A Roman knight ; let dignity give place ! 
Tm Cxsar's actor now, and compass more 
In one short hour, than ail my life before. 

< O Fortune ! fickle source of good and ill, 
^f here to place me 'twas thy sovereign wUI, 
Why, when I*d youth and faculties to please 
So great a master mad such guests as tiiese, 
Why not compel me then, malicious power ! 
To the hard task of this degrading hour ? 
Where now, in what profound abyss of shame, 
Dost thou conspire with Fate to sink my name ? 
"Whence are my hopes ? What voice can aa:e supply 
To charm the ear ; what grace to-please the eye ? 
Where is the action, energy, and art, 
The look) that guides its passion to the heart ? 
Age creeps like ivy o'er my withered trunk. 
Its bloom all blasted, and its vigour shrunk : 
A tomb, where nothing but a name remains 
To tell the world whose ashes it contains.' 

Tlie ongiaal is so superiorly beautvCvA^ t\iat to 
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prevent a bathos I shall insert it after the trans- 
lation. 



Necesaitasy ctfw cnrsus trtauveniimpeham 
VoluenuU muUt efugere, pauci potuenaUf 
Quo me detruait pane extremis seneUnu ? 
Quern nulla ambttio, nuUa unfuam largiHo, 
Nulhu timor, vis nulla, nulla auctoritas 
Motere potuit injuventa de statu ; 
Ecce in senecta utfacHe lab^ecit loco 
Viri excellentis mente clemente edita 
Submissa placidd bUmdiloquent oratUt ! 
Etenim ipsi Dii negate cui nihil potueruntf 
Hominem me denegare quis possit pati ? 
Eigo Ms tricenis annis actis sine nota 
Eques Romanus lore egressus meo 
Domum revertas nUmus : Nimirum hoe die 
Uno plus vixi mihi quam vivendumfuit, 
Fertuna, immoderata in bono aque atque in maU, 
Si tibi erat libitum literarum laudibus 
Floris caeumen nostreBf€ma firangere. 
Cur cum vigebam membris presviriduniibuMf 
Satii^aeere populo et taU cumpoteram viro^ 
Nonflexibilemme eoncurvasti ut carperes ? 
Nitnc me quo dtjicis ? quid ad scenam affero f 
DecoremfomuBy an dignitiaem corporis^ 
Ammi virtutemy an vodsjucundee sonum ? 
Ut hedera serpens vires arboreas necat, 
Ita me vetustas amplexa annorum enecat : 
Sepulchri similis nihil nisi nomen retines. 



The play which this pathetic prologue was attached 
io was a comedy, in which Laberius took the cha- 
racter of a slave, and in the course of the plot (as 
usual) was beaten by his master : in this condition, 
haying marked his habit with counterfeited stripes, 
he runs upon the stage, and cries out amain — Porro, 
Quirites ! libertatemperdimus — ' In good faith, Coun- 
trymen, there is an end of freedom/ I'he indjgnaat 
spectators sent up a shout ; it was, \i\t\\e\;u\%>ai^^^^^ 
our present playhouse hiWSy ^ a bur^t oi a^X^^i^^'^ % ^ 
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most violent burst of applause from a most crowded 
and brilliant house, OYerflowing in all parts.' La- 
berius, not yet content with tnis atonement to the 
manes of his knighthood, subjoins the following 
pointed allusion : Necesse est tnultos fimeaf^ quern 
fnuUi timent — ' The man whom many fear, must 
needs fear many.' All eyes were now turned upon 
Cassar, and the degraded Labcrius enjoyed a full 
revenge. 

We may naturally suppose this conduct lost him 
the favour of Caasar, who immediately took up 
Publius Syrus, a Syrian slave, who had been ma- 
numitted for his ingenious talents, and was acting 
in the country theatres with much applause : (!aesar 
fetched him out of his obscurity, as we bring up an 
adtress from Bath or York, and pitted him against 
Laberius. It was the triumph of youth and vigour 
over age and decay, and Caesar, with malicious ci* 
vility, said to Laberius, Favente tibi me victus es^ 
Laberi^ a Syro — ' You are surpassed by Syrus in 
spite of my support.' As Laberius was going out 
of the theatre, he was met by Syrus, who was in- 
considerate enough to let an expression escape him, 
which was very disrespectful to his veteran com- 
petitor: Laberius felt the unbecoming insult, and 
turning to Syrus, gave him this extemporary an- 
swer- 



< To stand the first is not the lot of all ; 
Tis DOW your turn to mount, and mine to fall : 
'Tis slippery ^ound ; beware you keep your feet ; 
For public favour is a public cheat.' 



* Non po8sutUprimi esse omnes omni in tempore ; 
Summum ad grakum cu7n claritatU veneris, 
Coftsistes agre ; et qvam descetuias, d€cide$ : 
C^idiego: Cocfe^ui te^uiiur. Ldut est^Uca.' 
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I need not remind the learned reader in wbat 
credit the sayings of this Publiue Syrss hare been 
jostiy held by all the iiterati from Seneca to Scaliger, 
vrho turned them into Greek ; and it u for the ho* 
nour of the fraternity of the stage, that both he and 
Sophron, whose moral sentences were found under 
Plato's pillow when he died, were actors by pro- 
fession. 

I shall now only add, that my newspaper cob« 
tains a yery interesting description of two young 
actors, Hylas and Py lades, who became great fa- 
Tourites with Augustus, when he was emperor, and 
made their first appearance at the time this journal 
was written. If the reader shall find any allusion 
to two very promising young performers, now lir- 
ing, whose initials correspond with the above, I can 
promise him that our contemporaries will not suffer 
hj the comparison. 1 may venture to say, in the 
words of Dr. Young— 

The Roman wou'd not blush at die mistidie. 
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There Is bo period of ancient history would afford 
a more useful study to a young prince, than an ac- 
curate delineation' of the whole life of Tiberius : 
This ought to be done with great care and ability^ 
for it is a character extremely difficult to develope, 
and one that by a continued chain of incidents fur- 
nishes a lesson in every link of its connexion, highly 
interesting to all pupils^ but most to t\iose N9\iO ^\% 
on the road to empire. To tmce tki^ coii^^^^ ^^ 
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Tiberius from his first appearance in history to his 
death, is as if we should begiti with the last a6)s of 
Augustus, and read his story backwards to its com. 
mencement in the civil wars ; each narration would 
then begin with honour, and conclude with infamy. 
If Augustus had noTer attained to empire, he would 
have had a most disgraceful paj^e in history ; on the 
other hand, had Tiberius died with Germanicus, he 
would have merited a very glorious one : It should 
seem therefore that he was by nature a better maa 
than his predecessor. The cautious timid character 
of Augustus kept him under constant awe of those 
he governed, and he was diligent to secure to himself 
the opinions of mankind ; but there are rents and 
fissures enough in the veil, which adulation has 
thrown over him, through which to spy out the 
impurities and meannesses of his natural disposition. 
Tiberius seems on his part also to have had a jealous 
holding and respect towards Germanicus, which had 
an induence over the early part of his reign ; but it 
was a self-restraint founded in emulation, not in 
fear. It is hinted that Augu>tus had in mind to re- 
store the commonwealth, and give back her liberties 
to Rome ; and these may very possibly have been 
his meditations ; but they never aro*«e in his mind 
till he found his life in the last stage of docay, when^ 
havihg no heir of his own body, he would willingly 
have had the empire cease with him, and left pos- 
terity to draw the conclusion, that no successor 
could be found fit to take it after him ; this I can 
readily believe he would have done in his last mo- 
ments if he could, and even before his last moments 
if he dared ; but the shock, which such a revolution 
might possibly have occasioned, alarmed his fears, 
and he was too tenacious of power to quit it upon 
any other motives than those of absolute conviid^ion 
t^at he coald hold it no longeT. TV^V^ \% «o maclt 
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in character, that 1 think it very probable he might 
have tried it upon Tiberius in his lung death-bed 
conversation with him at Nola —Knocnfum ex itinere 
Tiber itim diu secrefo scrmone detinuit^ nvquepost ulli 
majori negotio animum accommodavit, (Suetonius. J 
This passage is very curious, and some important 
conjectures may fairly be grounded upon it. Sueto- 
nius says that the contVrence \%as/u;/g, and also that 
it Yfusprirafe ; aiid he adds that Augustus, after his 
conversation with his successor, never turned his 
thoughts to any important business, or. in other 
words, any matter of state whatever. The^tcrecj^ 
of this conference very much favours my conjecture, 
that he made an attempt to dissuade 'J'iberius from 
holding on the empire, and the length of time it took 
np corroborates the probability of that conjecture ; 
and I further incline to think it likely that it might 
make serious impressions on Tiberius's mind, as to 
the measure proposed ; for i can never believe that 
the repugnance with which Tiberius took the charge 
of the government upon him, was wholly feigned, 
though historians agree in giving it that turn ; his 
long and voluntary exile in the island of Rhodes, 
where he seemed for a time to have renounced all 
desire of succeeding to the empire, might be a reason 
with Augustus for making this experiment upon a 
man of his cold and sequestered habits. At all 
events I think it highly natural to suppose, that 
Augustus would not have closetted him in this 
manner, if it were only for the purpose of giving 
him lessons and instructions in the arts of governr 
ment ; for in that case his vanity, which made him 
act a part for applause even in his expiring moments, 
would have opened his doors to his fami!y and at- 
tendants,^ that they might have been present to re. 
cord his sayings ; and wc should h^vc had a.s ixv^w^f 
6ne jDaxims in his dying speech, as Sqctates vxVt^i^^ 
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in his prison, or Seneca in his bath : Add to thiS| 
that he certainly bore no good- will to Tiberius, 
who was not a successor to his mind, nor could he 
wish to eleTate the Claudian family to the throne : 
It is not likely however that he altogether succeeded 
with Tiberius, or brought him to make any absolute 
promise of abdication ; for in that case he would not 
have failed to have taken credit with tie people 
about him, for having been the means of restoring 
the liberties of his country, and he would have made 
as great a parade of patriotism, as would have be« 
come a Cato or a Solon ; but the author above 
quoted says he took no further account of public 
business, and therefore we may conclude the con- 
ference, if it took that turn, did not come to any 
satisfactory conclusion on the point. 

Tiberius on his accession found the empire in a 
critical situation, for besides the movements which 
Clemens on one part and Scribonins Libo on another 
were making, the Pannonian and German armies 
were iu absolute revolt. This was no time for 
making any change in the constitution of the im* 
perial power, had he been so disposed ; as he was a 
man of deep measures, he held himself on the reserve , 
with the senate, and suffered them to solicit his ac- 
ceptance of the sovereign power upon their knees : 
He wished to have assessors in the government ; he 
viK&ald take his share, and whatever department in 
"the state they should recommend to his charge, be 
would readily undertake. Had he persisted in re* 
fusing the empire, or had he attempted to throw tiie 
constitution back to its first principles of freedom^ 
the mutinous legions would have forced the sove- 
reignty upon Germanicus ; but by this suggestion 
of a partition he artfully sounded the temper of the 
senate, where there were some leading men of very 
doubtful characters^ whom A^u^aatus had marked 
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oat in his last illness ; from two of these, Asinint 
Gallus and L.*Arun(ins, Tiberius's proposal drew 
an answer, in which they demanded of him to de- 
clare what particular department of the state he 
urould chuse to have committed to him. This was 
opening enough for one of his penetration, and he 
drew his conclusions upon ihe spot, evading for the 
time the snare that was laid for him. 

The servile and excessive adulation of the senate 
soon convinced him, that the Roman spirit had 
saffered a total change under the reign of Augustus, 
and that the state might indeed be thrown into cod. 
Tulsions by any attempt at a change in favour of 
freedom, but that slavery and submission under a 
despotic master was their determined choice, and if 
the alternative was to lie l>etween himself and any 
other, there was little room for hesitation : Who 
more fit than the adopted heir of Augustus, and a 
descendant of the Claudian house, which ranked so 
bigh in the Patrician nobility, and so superior in 
pretensions of ancestry and merit to the Julian and 
Octavian gentry, from whom his predecessors were 
ignobly descended ? 

When the German and Pannonian mutinies were 
appeased, there seems to have been a period of re. 
pose, when he might have new modelled the constitu- 
tion, had he beeh so disposed ; but this I take to 
be appearance only, for those mutinies had been 
quelled by Germanicus and Drusns, and both these 
princes were in the adoption ; and the latter of a 
Terr turbulent and ambitious spirit. 

For the space of two complete years, Tiberius 
nerer stirred out of the doors of his palace, devoting 
bis whole time to the affairs of government. In 
this period he certainly did many excellent things ; 
and though his manners were not ca\c\i\^\.e^^oT ^^« 
pv)arity, yet Ms reputation throu^\k tVie wnv^i^k^^'s* 
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anifertal ; he regulated all domestic matters with * 
consummate prudence, and on some occasions with 
a liberal and coiirttfous spirit : In the dii>tant pro- 
vinces, where wars and disturbances were more I're- 
^uent, publicmeasures were more indebted for their 
success to the good policy of his instructions, thaa 
to the courage and activity of his generals, though 
Germanicus was of the number. 

The death of that most amiable and excellent 
prince, which was imputed to the machinations of 
Cneius Piso, involved Tiberius in some degree in 
the same suspicion ; but as Tacitus, in his account 
of the event, gives admission to an idle story of 
sorceries and incantations, practiseil by Piso for 
compassing the death of Germanicus, and states no 
circumstance that can give any reasonable ground 
for belief, that he actually poisoned him, I am not 
inclined to give credit to the transaction, even in 
respect to Piso's being guilty of the murder, much 
less with regard to Tiberius. Tacitus indeed hints 
at secret orders supposed by some to have been given 
by the emperor to Piso ; but this, wh ch at best is 
mere matter of report, does not go to the affair of 
the poisoning, but only to some private intimations, 
in which the empress was chief mover, for morti- 
fying the pride of Agrippina. It is not to be sup. 
posed, when Piso openly returned to Rome, and 
stood a public trial, that these orders, had any such 
existed, could have been so totally suppressed, that 
neither the guilty person should avail himself of 
them, nor any one member of so great and numerous 
a family produce them in vindication of him when 
yet living, or of his memory after death ; and this 
in no period of time, not even when the CUudian 
family were superseded in the empire, and aiecdotes 
were industriously collected to blacken the charac. 
iiT of Tiberius. 
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The death of Drusus followed that of Germanicut 
and the §ame s^roiindless suspicions were leTelled at 
the emperor ; but these are rejected by Tacitus with 
contempt, and the words he uses, which are Tcry 
strong, are a proper answer to both imputations — 
Neque quisquam scriptor tarn in f emus extit'tt^ ut Tibc" 
rio ohjectanty cum omnia conqairerent^ intendertnique^ 

It would have been most happy for the memory 
of Tiberius had his life been terminated at this fa- 
tal period ; henceforward he seems to hare been 
surrendered to desperation and disgust ; he re- 
tired to the Campania^ and deTolved the gOTorn- 
roent upon his minister Sojanus ; there were timet 
in which some marks of his former spirit appeared, 
but they were short and transient emanations ; the 
basest of mankind had possession of his soul, and 
whether he was drugged by Sejanus and his agents, 
or that his brain was affected by a rcTulsion of that 
scrophuloiis humour, which broke out with such 
fiolence in his face and body, it seems highly natu. 
ral to conjecture, that he was nerer in his sound 
mind during his secession in the island of Caprese* 
A number of circumstances might be adduced in 
support of this conjecture ; it is sufficient to instance 
his extraordinary letter to the senate ; can words be 
found more expressive of a distracted and desperate 
state of mind than the following ? Quid scribam 
vobift^ Paires Conscripit\ aut quomodo scribam^ out 
quib amnio non scribam hoc tempore y Dii me deceque 
pejus perdant^ quam perire quotidie sentio^ si sci0, , 

i beg leave now to repeat what I advanced in the 
outset of this paper, and which alone led me to the 
subject of it, that a detail comprising all the great 
and interesting events within the life of Tiberius, 
with reasonings and remarks judiciously interspersed 
as these occurrences arise in the course ol lV\e\vM-. 
ratioq; would compound such a body ot w^el^aX \a^«> 

c2 
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ccpts and instructions, as would apply to every spe- 
cies of example, which a prince should be taught 
either to imitate or avoid ; and these lessons would 
carry the greater force and recommendation with 
them, and have an advantage over all fabulous, mo- 
rals, by being incorporated with a real history of 
the most interesting sort. 



NUMBER LIV. 



However disposed we may be to execrate the 
bloody act of the regicides, yet we must admit the 
errors and misconduct of Charles's unhappy reign to 
be such as cannot be palliated ; in our pity for his 
fate we must not forget the history of his failings, 
nor, whilst we are sympathising in the pathos of 
the tragedy, overlook its moral. 

Four successive parliaments, improvidently dis- 
solved, were sufficient warnings for the fifth to fall 
upon expedients for securing to themselves a more 
permanent duration, by laying some restraints upon 
a prerogative so wantonly exerted. 

Let us call to mind the inauspicious commence- 
ment of this monarch's reign ; before the ceremony 
of his coronation had taken place, he espoused a 
sister of France, and set a catholic princess on the 
throne of a protestant kingdom, scarce cool from 
the ferment of religious jealousies, recently eman- 
cipated from the yoke of Rome, and of course into- 
lerant through terror, if not by principle : The most 
'Obnoxious man in the kingdom was Montague, au- 
thor of the proscribed tract, entitled Apello Cccsa* 
rem, and him Charles enrolled in his list of royal 
chaplains : By throwing himself incontinently into 
iibte hands of Buckingham, he >\\ewed his peoplo 
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they were to expect a reign of faronriHsm^ and the 
choice of the minister marked the character of the 
monarch : lie levied musters for the Palatin^ate of 
twelve thousand men, exacted contributions for coat 
and conduct mpnry, declared martial law in the 
kingdom, and furnished his brother of France with a 
squadron of ships for the unpopular reduction of 
Rochelle, and the mariners rofused the service : 
These measures stirred the parliament then sitting 
to move for a redress of grievances, before they pro» 
Tided for his debts, and their rem oostraoces provok- 
ed him upon the instant to dissolve them. 

Every one of these proceedings took place before 
his coronation, and form the melancholy prelude 
to his misguided government. 

A second parliament was called together, and to 
intimidate them from resuming their redress ofgrier- 
ances, and divert their attempts from the person of 
his favourite, he haughtily informs them, that hecan. 
not suffer an enquiry even on the meanest of his ser- 
Tants. What was to be expected from such a me- 
nacing declaration ? Th'ey, disdaining ///am osculariy 
qud sunt oppressi^ manum^ proceed to impeach Buck- 
ingham ; the king commits the managers of that 
process to the Tower, and resorting to his peroga* 
tive, dissolves his second parliament as suddenly^ 
and more angrily, than his lirst. 

A third parliament meets, and in the interim new 
^rierances of a more awakening sort had supplied 
them with an ample field for complaint and remon- 
strance; in the intermission of their sittings, he had 
exacted a loan, which they interpreted a tax without 
parliament, and of course a flagrant violation of the 
constitution : this he enforced with so high a hand, 
that several gentlemen of name in their counties had 
been committed to close imprisonmeutfot t^i^xx^vci^ 
pa/meai ; ship' money a/so at this time be^^u Vo\^% 

ct 
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questioned as an intolerable grievance, and being 
one of the resources for enabling the crown to go. 
Tern without a parliament, it was considered by 
many as a violation of their rights, an inequitable 
and oppressive tax, which ought to be resisted, and 
accordingly it was resisted : This parliament there- 
fore, after a short and inefficient sitting, shared the 
sudden fate of its predecessors. 

The same precipitancy, greater blindness, a more 
confirmed habit of obstinacy, and a heightened de- 
gre€f'of aggravation marked this period of intermis. 
sion from parliaments, for now the leading members 
of the late house were sent to close imprisonment 
in the Tower, and informations were lodged against 
them in the Star-Chamber. 

The troubles in Scotland made it necessary for 
the king once more to have resort to a parliament ; 
they met for the fourth time on the thirteenth of 
April 1640, and the lifthday of the following month 
sent them back to their constituents to tell those 
grievances in the ears of the people, which their 

sovereign disdained to listen to. Ill-counseiled 

sovereign ! but will that word apologize for con- 
dnct so intemperate ? It cannot : A mind, so flex- 
ible towards evil counsel, can possess no requisites 
far government : What hope now remained for 
moderate measures, when the people's representa«> 
tives should again assemble ? In this fatal moment 
the fuel was |ivepared and the match lighted, to 
give life to the flames of civil' war ; already Scot- 
land had set those sparks into a blaze ; the king, 
unable to exrtinguishl: the conflagration by his own 
power and resources, for the fifth and last tiaie*con. 
venes his parliament ; Ikit it was now too late for any^ 
contfidcnce or mutual harmony to subsist between 
the crown and commons ; on the third of Novem* 
if0r Allowing thoir last diasoluiiou^vVeikfiNv ^^^v^ 
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members take possession of their seats, and the 
house soon resounds with resolutions for the im- 
peachment of the minister StralSbrd, and the primate 
Laud : The humble monarch conBrms the fatal bill 
of attainder, and sends Strafford to the scaffold ; he 
ratifies the act for securing parliament against fu« 
tare dissolution, and subscribes to his own death- 
warrant with the same pen. 

The proceedings of this famous parliament are 
of a mixt nature ; in many we discern the true spirit 
of patriotism, and not a few seem dictated by re- 
Tenge and riolence : the Courts of High Com- 
misjsion and Star-Chamber are abolished, and pos-* 
terity applauds their deliverers ; the city-crosses are 
pulled down, the bishops sent to the Tower, and 
their whole order menaced with expulsion from 
parliament, and here we discorer the first dawnings 
of fanatic phrenzy : An incurable breach is made in 
the constitution ; its branches are disserered, and 
the axe of rebellion is laid to the root of the tree : 
The royal standard b set up ; the father of his peo- 
ple becomes the general of a party, and the land is 
floated with the blood of its late peaceable inha- 
bitants : Great chara^ers start forth in the con- 
cussion, great virtues and great vices : Equal cou- 
rage and superior condu6l at length prevail for the 
leaders of the people ; a fanatic champion carries 
all before him ; the sovereign surrenders himself 
weakly, capitulates feebly, negociates deceitfully ^ 
and dies heroically. 

And this is the reign, this is the exit of a king ! 
Let kings ponder it, for it is a lesson, humbling 
perhaps to their pride of station, but pointedly ad- 
dressed to their instruction. 

If there is a trust in life, which calls upon the con- 
science of the man who undertakes it more slioiv^^ 
than aa/ other, itii that o£ the education ol aii\v^vc' 
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apparent to a crown : the training such a pupil is 
a task indeed ; how to open his mind to a proper 
knowledge of mankind, without letting in that 
knowledge which inclines to eyil ; how to hold off 
flattery, and yet admit familiarity ; how to give the 
lights of information, and shut out the false colonrs 
of seduction, demands a judgment for distinguishing 
and an authority for controuling, which few go- 
rernors in that delicate situation ever possess, or caa 
long retain : To educate a prince, born to reign over 
an enlightened people, upon the narrow scale of 
secret and sequestered tuition, would be an abuse of 
common sense ; to let him loose upon the world is 
no less hazardous in the other extreme, and each 
would probably devote him to an inglorious desti- 
ny : That he should know the leading. characters 
in the country he is to govern, be familiar with its 
history, its constitution, manners, laws and liber- 
ties, and correctly comprehend the duties and dts« 
tinctionsof his own hereditary office, arc points 
that no one will dispute : That he should travfl 
through his kingdom I can hardly doubt, but whe- 
ther those excursions should reach into other states, 
politically conne45ted with, or opposed to, his own, 
is more than I will presume to lay down as a general 
rule, being aware that it must depend upon personal 
circumstances 2 splendour he may be indulged in, 
but excess in that, as in every thing else, must be 
avoided, for the mischiefs cannot be numbered 
which it will entail upon him ; excess in expence 
will subject him to obligations of a degrading sort; 
excess in courtesy will lay him open to the forward 
and assuming, raise mountains of expectation about 
him, and all of them undermined by disappoint- 
ment, ready charged for explosion, when the hand 
of preBumption shall set fire to the train : Excess ' 
In pleasure will lower hm \n cViMi^cXet^ ^^%Uw^ 
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health, respect, and that becoming dignity of mind^ 
that consciobs rectitude, which is to direct and sup- 
port him, when he becomes the dispenser of justice 
to his subjects, the protector and defender of their 
religion, the model of their imitation, and the sore- 
reign arbiter of life and death in the execution of 
erery legal condemnation : To court popularity is 
both derogatory and dangerous, nor should he who 
is destined to rule oyer the whole, condescend to 
pat himself in the league of a party : To be a 
protector of learning, and a patron of the arts, is 
worthy of a prince, but let him beware how he 
sinks himself into a pedant or a rirtuoso. It is a 
mean talent, which excels in trifles ; the fine arts 
are more likely to flourish under a prince, whose 
ignorance of them is qualified by general and im- 
partial good-will towards their professors, than by 
one, who is himself a dabbler ; for such will always 
have their favou rites, and favouritism never fails 
to irritate the minds of men of genius concerned in 
the same studies, and turns the spirit of emulation 
into the gall of acrimony. 

Above all things let it be his inviolable maxim to 
distinguish strongly and pointedly in his attentions 
between men of virtuous morals and men of vicious : 
There is nothing so glorious and at the same time 
nothing so easy ; if his countenance is turned to 
men of principle and character, if he bestows his 
smile upon the worthy only, he need be at little 
pains to frown upon the profligate, all such vermib 
will crawl out of his path, and shrink away from 
his presence: Glittering talents will be no passport 
for dissolute morals, and ambition will then be re- 
tained in no other cause, but that of virtue ; men 
will not chuse crooked passages and bye-alleys to 
proferment, when the broad highway of Uou^isV'^ \^ 
opeji and straight before them. A ^^tmoe^tVioKi^ 
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he gives a good example in his own person, what 
docs he profit the world, if he draws it back again 
by the bad example of those whom he employs and 
favours ? Better might it be for a nation, to see a 
libertine on its throne, surrounded by virtuous 
counsellors, than to contemplate a virtuous sove- 
reign, delegating his authority to unprincipled ahd 
licentious servants. 

The king who declares his resolution of Qonn- 
tenancing the virtuous only amongst his subjects^ 
speaks the language of an honest man : if he tnakei 
good his declaration, he performs the functions of 
one, and earns the blessings of a righteous king ; a 
life of glory in this world, and an immortality of 
luppiness in the world to come. 



NUMBER LV. 



Non erai his locus. 

There is a certain delicacy in some men's nature, 
which though not absolutely to be termed a moral 
attribute, is nevertheless so grateful to society at 
large, and so recommendatory of those who possess 
it, that even the best and worthiest characters can* 
riot be truly pleasing without it : I know not how 
to describe it better than by saying it consbts in a 
happy discernment of ^ times and seasons/ 

Though this engaging talent cannot positively 
be called a virtue, yet it seems to be the result of 
many virtuous and refined endowments of the mind, 
which produces it ; for when we see any man so 
ieaderljr considerate of our feelinjjrs^ as to put aside 
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his own fbr onr accommodation and repose, and 
to consult opportunites with a respectful attention 
to our ease and leisure, it is natural to us to think 
favourably of such a disposition, and although much 
of his discernment maj be the effect of a good judg- 
ment and proper knowledge of the world, yet there 
must be a great proportion of sensibility, candour, 
diiBdence, and natural modesty in the composition 
of a faculty so conciliating and so graceful. A mail 
may hare many good qualities, and yet if he is 
unacquainted with the world, he will rarely be found 
to understand those apt and happy moments, of 
which I am now speaking ; for it is a knowledge 
not to be gained without a nice and accurate ob. 
serration of mankind, and even when that obscr- 
Tation has given it, men, who are wanting in the 
natural good qualities above described, may indeed 
avail themselves of such occasions to serve a pur* 
pose of their own, but without a good heart no man 
will apply his experience to general practice. 
• But as it is not upon theories that I wish to era- 
ploy these papers, 1 shall now devote the remainder 
of my attention to such rules and observations as 
occur to mc upon the subject of the times and seasons. 
Men, who in the fash-onable phrase live out (tf 
ihe votld^ have a certain awkwardness about them, 
which is for ever putting them out of their place in 
society, whenever they are occasionally drawn into 
it. If it is their studies which have sequestered them 
from the world, they contract an air of pedantry, 
which can hardly be endured in any mixed com- 
pany without exposing the object of it to ridicule ; 
for the very essence of this contracted habit consists 
man utler ignorance of /ime« and seasons. Most of 
that class of men who are occupied in the education 
•f youth, and not a few of the young mew \Xvwcv- 
wlves^ n ho arc educated by them, ate oi iVvV^^^^* 
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criptlon : We meet with many of Jack Lizard's 
cast in the Spectator, who will learnedly maintain 
there is no heat injire* There is a disputatious pre- 
cision in these people, which lets nothing pass in 
free conrersation, that is not mathematically true ; 
they will confute a jest by syllogism, canvass a 
merry talc by cross examination and dates, work 
every common calculation byX theunknovmquantu 
ty^ and in the festive sallies of imagination convict 
the witty speaker of false grammar, and nonsuit all 
the merriment of the table. 

The man of form and ceremony, who has shaped 
-his manners to the model of what is commonly called 
The Old Court ^ is another grand defaulter against 
times and seasons : His entrances and exits are to be 
performed with a stated regularity ; he measures hb 
devoirs with an exactitude that bespeaks him a cor. 
rect interpreter of The lied Book ; pays his compli- 
ments with a minuteness, that leaves no one of your 
family unnamed, enquires after the health of your 
child who is dead, and desires to be kindly remenf. 
bered to your wife, from whom you are divorced. 
Natureformed him instraight lines, habit has stiffened 
him into an unrelenting rigidity, and no familiarity 
can bend him out of th&iipright. The uneducated 
squire of rustic manners forms a contrast to this 
character, but be is altogether as great an intruder 
upon times and seasons^ and his total want of form 
operates to the annoyance of society as effectually as 
the other's excess. There cannot be in human na- 
■ ture a more terrible thing than vulgar familiarity ; 
a low-bred fellow, who affects to put himself at his 
ease amongst his superiors and be pleasant company 
to them, is^a nuisance to society ; there is nothing; 
80 ill understood by the world in general as famili- 
arity : if it was not for the terror, which men have 
of the very troublesome coiiiieqyLe\ic^% oi cowde^cen- 
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uon to their inferiors, there would not be a hnn« 
dredth part of that pride and holding.back amongst 
the higher ranks, of which the low are so apt to 
complain. How few men do we meet with, who 
when the heart is open and the channel free, know 
how to keep their course within the buojs and marks, 
that true good-manners hare set up for all men to 
steer by I Jokes out of season, unpleasant truths 
touched upon incautiously, plump questions (as they 
are called) pat without any preface or refinement, 
manual caresses compounded of hugs and slaps and 
squeezes, more resembling the gambols of a bear 
than the actions of a gentleman, are sure to follow 
upon the OYerflowing ebullitions of a Tulgar famili- 
arity broke loose from ail restraints. It is a painful 
necessity men of sensibility are under, when they 
£nd themselves compelled to draw back from the 
«ager adTances of an honest heart, only because the 
shock of its good-humour is too yiolent to be en- 
dured ; it is Tery wounding to a social nature to 
check festiTity in any degree, but there is nothing 
sinks the spirits so effectually as boisterous mirth, 
nobody so apt to overact his character as a jolly 
fellow, and stunned with the vociferation of his own 
tongue to forget that every other man is silent and 
suffering : In short, it is a very difficult thing to be 
properly happy and well pleased with the company 
we are in, and none but men of good education, great 
discernment, and nice feelings know how to be fa- 
miliar. These rural gentry are great dealers in long 
stories of their own uninteresting achievements ; 
they require of you to attend to the narrative of their 
paltry squabbles and bickerings with their neigh- 
bours ; they are extremely eloquent upon the laws 
against poachers, upon turnpike roads and new en- 
closures, and all these topics they w\Ut\iTu%t\w\>'^ 
^eneckiuid shoulders to the exclusion of ^\o\\v^x^< 
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Plain-speaking, if we consider it simply as a mark 
of truth and honesty, is doubtless a yery meritorious 
quality, but experience teaches that it is too fre« 
quently under bad management, and obtruded on 
society out of time and season in such a manner as to 
be highly inconyenient and offcnsiye. People are 
not always in a fit humour to be told of their faults, 
and these plain speaking friends sometimes perform 
their office so clumsily, that we are inclined to sus- 
pect they are more interested to bring us to present 
shame than future reformation : It is a common 
obseryation with them, when things turn out amiss, 
to put us in mind how they dissuaded us from such 
and such an undertaking, that they foresaw what 
!Would happen, and that the eyent is neither more 
nor less than they expected and predicted. These 
retorts, cast in our teeth in the very moment of yex- 
ation, are what few tempers, when galled with dis- 
appointment, can patiently put up with ; they may 
possibly be the result of zeal and sincerity, but they 
are so yoid of contrivance, and there is so little de- 
licacy in the timing of them, that it is a yery rare 
case indeed, when they happen to be well understood 
and kindly taken. The same want of sensibility to- 
wards human infirmities, that will not spare us in 
the moments of yexation, will make no allowances 
for the mind^s debility in the hours of grief and 
sorrow : If a friend of this sort surprises us in the 
weakness of the soul, when death perhaps has rob- 
bed us of some beloved object, it is not to contribute 
a tear, but to read us a lecture, that he comes ; when 
the heart is agonised, the temper is irritable, and as 
a moraliser of this sort is almost sure to find hb ad- 
monitions take the contrary eficct from what he in- 
tended, he is apt to mistake an occasional impa- 
tience in us for a natural one, and leaves us with the 
impression that we are men) wKo are ill prepared 
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against the common yicissitades of life, and endow* 
cd with a rery small share of fortitude and resrgna-* 
iion ; this early misconception of our character, in 
the course of time leads him to another, for he no 
sooner* finds us recovered to a proper temper of 
mind, than he calls to mind our former impatience, 
and comparing It with our present tranquillity, con- 
cludes upon appearances, that we are men of light 
and tririal natures, subject indeed to fits and starts 
of passion, but incapable of retention, and as he has 
then a fine subject for displaying his powers of 
plain speaking, he reminds us of our former inat- 
tention to his good adyice, and takes credit for 
haying told us oyer and oyer again that we ought 
not to giye way to yiolent sorrow, and that we 
could not change the course of things by our com« 
plaining of them. Thus for want of calculating 
times and seasons he begins to think despisingly of us, 
and we in spite of all his sincerity grow tired of 
him and dread his company. 

. Before I quit this subject I must alsohaye a word 
with the valetudinarians, and I wish from my heart 
1 could cure them of their complaintSy — that species 
I mean which comes under my notice as an Observer ^ 
without intruding upon the more important pro*, 
yinceof the physician. Now as this island of our's 
is most happily supplied with a large and learned 
body of professors under every medical description 
and character, whether operative or deliberative, and 
all these stand ready at the call and devoted to the 
service of the sick or maimed, whether it be on foot, 
on horseback, or on wheels, to resort to them in 
their distresses, it cannot be for want of help that 
the valetudinarian states his case to all companies so 
promiscuously. Let the whole family of death be 
arrayed on one side, and the whole army oi p\v^^\<^^ 
regulars and irregulars^ he drawn out on the o^ex^ 

©2 
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and I will venture to say that for every possible 
disease in the ranks of the besieger, there shall be a 
champion in the garrison ready to turn out and give 
him battle : Let all who are upon the sick list in the 
community be laid out between the camps, and let 
the respective combatants fight it out over the bo- 
dies, but let the forces of life and health have no 
share in the fray : Why should their peace be dis« 
turbed, or their society contaminated by the infec« 
tious communication ? It is as much out of time 
and place for a man to be giving the diary of hb 
disease in company, who are met for social purposes, 
as it is for a doctor to be talking politics or scandal 
in a sick man's chamber ; yet so it is that each par- 
ty are for ever out of character ; the chatterer dis« 
gusts his patient by an inattention to his complaints, 
and the valetudinarian disgusts his company by the 
enumeration of them, and both are equally out of 
season. 

Every manV observation may furnish him with 
instances not here enumerated, but if what I have 
said shall seem to merit more consideration than I 
have been able to give it in the compass of this pa- 
per, my readers may improve upon the hint, and so* 
ciety cannot fail to profit by their reflections. 
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AtroLfTts 0/ ^vaufTts l^ iacvroif mi vdt. 
AvTot yaf tfx ttrao'if ocvV^oJtjti (pv<rtt, 

MENANDER. GuhematoTiInu, 

*^ Oh wretched mortals ! by false pride betra/d. 
Ye know not of what nature man is made." 

Though I think our nation can never be accused 
of want of charity, yet I have observed with much 
concern a poor unhappy set of men amongst us, 
whqse case is not commiserated iis it ought to be ; 
— and as I would gladly contribute any thing in my 
power towards their relief, the best proof I can give 
them of my good will is by endeavouring to con- 
Tince them of a certain truth, which all the world 
except themselves has discovered long ago, viz. 
*■ That a proud man is the most contemptible being 
in nature.' Now if these proud men to whom Iad« 
dress myself, and for whose miserable situation I' 
have such compassion, shall once find a friend to 
convince them, that they are truly ^ the most con« 
temptible beings in nature,' it can never be supposed 
they will persist to entertain a companion in their 
bosoms, who affords them so little pleasure, and yet 
involves them in so much disgrace. I must consi* 
der them therefore as mistaken rather than obstinate, 
and treat them accordingly ; for how can 1 suppose 
there would be such an absurdity in the world as 
a proud man, if the poor creature was not behind 
hand with the rest of mankind in a discovery that 
concerns himself 50 materially ? 1 adm\t \t\^e^^ ^Xv^^ 
pride is a rerjr foolish thing, but 1 contend VYkaX^'^St^ 
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men are sometimes surprised into very foolish things, 
and if a little friendly hint can rescue them, it would 
be an ill-natured action to withhold the informa* 
tion : ' If you are proud, you are a fool' — says an 
old Greek author called Sotades — 'A»' aXal^ovns, t5t' 
a9oi»s lari ^pvetytAat — but I hope a little plain English 
without the help of Sotades, will serve to open the 
eyes of a plain Englishman, and prevent him from 
strutting about the world merely to make sport for 
his neighbours ; for I declare in truth, that so far 
from being annoyed and made splenetic as some folks 
are, when I fall into company with a proud fellow 
creature, I feel no other impulse than of pity, with 
now and then a small propensity to titter, for it 
would be downright rudeness to laugh in a man's 
face on such an occasion ; and it hurts me to see an 
honest gentleman, who may have many more natural 
good qualities than he himself is aware of, run about 
from house to house only to make sport for the scof- 
fers, and take a world of pains, and put on an air 
of gravity and importance, for no better purpose 
than to provoke ridicule and contempt — ' Why is 
earth and ashes proud ?' says the Son of Sirach ; 
' Pride was not made for men.' 

As I am determined to put these poor men upon 
their guard in all points, I shall remind them of an-* 
other error they are in, which sadly aggravates their 
misfortunes, and which arises from a circumstance 
of a mere local nature, viz. ^ That England is the 
worst country a proud man can exhibit himself 
in.' — I do really wi^h they would well consider the 
land they live in ; if they do not know, they ought 
to be told, that we are a free people ; that freedom 
tends to make us independent of one another, fear- 
less in our persons, warm in our resentments, bold 
of tongue, and vindictive against insult ; England i13 
the place upon earth, wVicte a ptowii^lovivaii^i^w^^ 
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the least to feed upon ; indeed it is the only stomachy 
that can here complain of its entertainment : if the 
prond man thinks it will be sufficient to pay his fine 
of afTabilitj to his neighbours once in seven years 
upon a parliamentary canvass, he is cruelly mis- 
taken ; the common people in this country hare 
such a share of intuition, understand their own 
strength so well, and scTutiaize into the weaknesses 
of their superiors so acutely, that they are neither 
to be deceived nor intimidated ; aadonthat account, 
(as the prond man's character is compounded of the 
impostor and the bully) they are the very worst peo- 
ple he can deal with. A man may strut in Spain, 
▼apour in France, or kick and cuff the vulgar as he 
likes in Russia ; he may sit erect in his palanquin 
in India without dropping his eyes upon the earth 
be moTes over ; but if he carries hid head in the air 
here, aiid -expects the crowd to make way for him, 
he will soon run foul of somebody that will make 
him repent of his stateliness. Pride then, it seems, 
not only exposes a man to contempt, but puts him 
in danger ; it is also a very expensive frolic, if ho 
keeps it up as it should be kept, for what signifies 
his being proud, if there is not somebody always 
present to exercise his pride upon? He must there, 
fore of necessity have a set of humble cousins and 
toad-eaters about him, and as such cattle cannot be 
had for nothing in this country, he must pay them 
according to the value of their services ; common 
trash may be had at a common price, but clever 
fellows know their own consequence, and will stand 
out upon terms : If Nebuchadnezzar had not had 
^ all people, nations and languages' at his command, 
he might h^ve called till he was hoarse before any 
one would have come to worship his ^ ima^e vvi iVi^ 
plain of I>ura;' let the proud man takewotxce VxVXi^ 
that NebochadnezsM^r'n image vf9A made olgold^u^ 
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if he expects to be worshipped by all people after 
this fashion, and casts himself in the same mouldy 
he must also cast himself in the same metal. Now 
if I am right in my assertion, that sycophants bear, 
a higher price in £ugland than elsewhere (and^ if 
scarcity makes things dear, I trust they do), let the 
proud man consider if it be worth his while to pay 
dear for bad company, when he may have good- 
fellowship at an easy rate: Here then is anotherin- 
stance of his bad policy, and sure it is a sorrowful 
thing to be poor and proud. 

That I may thoroughly do my duty to an order 
of men, to whose serTice I dedicate this short essay, 
I must not omit to mention, that it behoves a proud 
man in all places and on all occasions to preserve 
an air of gloominess and melancholy, and never to 
suffer so vulgar an expression as mirth or laughter 
to disarrange the decorum of his features : other 
men will be apt to make merry with his humour, 
but he must never be made merry by their's : In 
this respect he is truly to be pitied, for if once he 
grows sociable he is undone. On the contrary, he 
must for ever remain in the very predicament of the 
proud man described in the fragment of Euripi- 
des '« Ixion — ^i>J>ts ociJUKTos y,OLt 'aeicmzjoXti — Urbi atque 

amicis pariter insociabilis : He must have no friend, 
for that would be to admit an equal ; he must take 
no advice, for that would be to acknowledge a su- 
perior : Such society as he can find in his own 
thoughts, and such wisdom as he was sent into the 
world with, such he must go on with : as wit is not, 
absolutely annexed to pedigree in this country, and 
arts and sciencl's sometimes condescend to throw 
their beams upon the low-born and the humble, It is 
not possible for the proud man to descend amongsii 
them for information and society ; if truth does npt^ 
Maaff wUhia bin reach, he vriUueNet ^N^vii\.^^.^t!lV 
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to fetch it up : His errors, like some arganients,moTe 
M a Mck: for his pride* begets ignorance, and his ig- 
norance begets pride; and thus in the end he has more 
reasons for being melancholy thanMaster Stephen had^ 
not only because it b gentleman-like^ but bccauseha 
can't help it, and don't know^ how to be merry. 

I might enumerate many more properties of this 
contemptible character, but these are enough, anda 
proud man is so dull a fellow at best, that i skalt 
gladly take my leave of him ; I confess also that I 
am not able to treat the subject in any other than a 
rague and desultory manner, for I know not how 
to define it myself, and at the same time am not re- 
conciled to any other definition of pride, which I 
have met in Mtk Locke's essay or elsewhere. It is 
called a passion, and yet it has not the essentials of 
a passion ; for I can bring to mind nothing under 
that description, which has not reference either to 
God, toourfellow-creatures, or to ourselres. The 
sensual passions for instance, of whatever sort, have 
their end in selfish gratification ; the generous attru 
butes, such as valour, friendship, public spirit, mu- 
nificence, and contempt of danger, have respect to 
onr fellow-creatures ; they look for their account in 
an honourable fame, in the enjoyment of present 
praise, and in the anticipation of that which poste- 
rity shall bestow ; whilst the less ostentatious and - 
purer virtues of self-denial, resignation, humility, 
pieihr, forbearance, and many others, are addressed 
iM Grod alone, they ofi*er no gratification to self, they 
seek for no applause from man. But in which of 
these three general classes shall we discover the 
passion of pride ? 1 have indeed sometimes seen it 
under the cloak of religion, but nothing can be more 
opposite to the practice of it : It is in vain to en- 
quire for it amongst the generous and socUl ^lUv<- 
butes^ for its place la no where to be taun^ Vol %o* 
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ciety ; and I am equally at a Ipss to think how that 
can be called a selfish gratification, which brings 
nothing home to a man*s heart but mortification, 
contempt, abhorrence, secret discontent and public 
ridicule. It is composed of contraries, and founded 
rn absurdity ; for at the same time that it cannot- 
subsist without the world's respect,' it is so consti- 
tuted as never to obtain it. . Anger is proverbially 
termed a short madness, but pride methinksis a per- 
petual one ; if I had been inclined to use a softer 
word, I would have called it folly ; I do confess- 1 
have often seen itin that more venial character, and 
therefore not to decide upon the point too hastily, 
I shall leave the proud man to make his choice be- 
tween folly and madness, and take out his commis- 
sion from which party he sees ^t» 

Good heaven ! how pleasant, how complacent to 
itself and others is an humble disposition ! To a 
soul so tempered how delightfully life passes in 
brotherly love and simplicity of manners! Every eye 
bestows the cheering look of approbation upon the 
humble man ; every brow frowns contempt upon 
the proud. Let me therefore advise every gentle- 
mau, when he finds himself inclined to take up the 
character of pride, to consider well whether he can 
be quite proud enough for all purposes of life : whe- 
ther his pride reaches to that pitch as to* meet ubi- 
versal contempt with indifiference ; whether it will 
bear him out against mortification, when he finds 
himself excluded from society, and understands 
that he is ridiculed by every body in it; whether it 
is convenient to him always to walk with a stiff- 
back and a stern countenance ; and lastly, whether 
he is perfectly sure, that he has that strength and . 
self-support in his own human nature, as may defy 
the power and set at nought the favour of God^iviAa 
resisteth the proud^ hut giveth ^oce to tK« hum^lr. 
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There is jet another little easy process, which I 
would recommend to him as a kind of probationary 
rehearsal before he performs in public : I am per- 
suaded it will not be amiss if he first runs oyer a 
few of his airs and graces by himself in his own 
closet : Let him examine himself from head to foot 
in his glass, and if he finds himself no handsomer, 
no stronger, no taller than the rest of his fellow, 
creatures, he may yenture without risque to con- 
clude that he like them is a man, and nothing more : 
Haying settled this point, and taken place in the 
human creation, he may next proceed to consider 
what that place ought to be ; for this purpose he 
may consult his pedigree and his rent-roll, and if 
upon a careful perusal of these documents he shall 
find, (as most likely he will) that he is not decidedly 
the noblest and the richest man in the world, per- 
haps he wUl see no good cause, why he should strut 
oyer the face of it, as if it was his own : I would 
then haye him go back to his glass, and set his fea- 
tures in order for the yery proudest and most arro- 
gant look he can put on ; let him knit his brow, 
stretch his nostrils, and bite his lij)S with all' the 
dignity he can summon ; and after this, when ho 
has reyersed the experiment by softening them into 
a mild complacent look, with as much benignity as 
he can find in his heart to bestow upon them, let 
him ask himself honestly and fairly, which charac^ 
ter best becomes him, and whether he docs not 
look more like a man with some humanity than 
without it ; I would in the next place haye him 
call his understanding to a short audit, and upon 
pasting up the sum total of his wit,lcarning, talents, 
and accomplishments, compute the balance between 
others and himself, and if it shall turn out that his 
stock of all these is not the prodi8>au^ tVvtv^ '^^ 
Qught to be, and eten gpcsktcr than a\\ otViot xsv^iW^^ 
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lie will do well to hasband it with a little frogal 
liumiljty : The last thing he mnst do, (and if lie 
dobs nothing elsel shonld hopeit would be sufficient) 
is to takedown his Bible from the shelf, and look 
odt f6r the parable of the Pharisee and Publican ; 
it'is a short story and soon read, but the moral is so 
much io his purpose, that he may depend upon it, 
if that does not correct his pride, hb pride is incor. 
risible, dnd all the Observers in the world will be 
but waste paper in 'his service. • 
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,\ VloLxafkas ocrris ivo-lptv Kat vovf tytr 
■ * ' hvyinyioaij^ *fa^ yiwe'- UIms merits, 

•- ' ^ MeNANDER. CIBCUIiATOltB. 

' Abniulance is a blessing to th^ ^Hse ; 
. < • Tlie use of riches . in discretion lies : 



■ »•■ 



l^iefim ihi»9 yfi n\en of wealtbrra heavy purse 
In afopVs packet is a heavy curse. 



Thdre are sa ibany striking advantages in the pos- 
session of weattliy that the inheritance of a great es- 
tate^ devolving upbn a nan in the vigour of mind 
and body^ appears to the eye of specuIatkmiU a lot 
of siiignlar felicil^r. 

There are some countries, where no subject caa 
properly be said io be independent ; but in a con- 
stitution so happily tempered as our's, that blessing 
seems peculiarly annexed to affluence. The £n* 
glish landed gentleman, who can set his foot upon 
Ais own soilf and say to a\\ the ^Q\ld — This is my 
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freehold ; the law defends my right: Tauck it who dare I 
— is surely as iodependenl as any man within tht 
rules of society can be, so long as he encumbers 
himself by no exceedings of expence beyond the 
compass of his income : If a great estate therefor^ 
gives a man independence, it gires him that, which 
all, who do not possess it, seem to sigh for. 

When I consider the numberless indulgencies^ 
w^ich are the concomitants of a great fortune, an4 
the facility it afibrds to the gratification of eyery ge^ 
nerous passion, I am mortified to find |iow feW) 
who are possessed of these advantages, avail them^ 
selves of their situation to any worthy purposes ; 
That happy temper, which can preserve a medium 
between dissipation and avarice, is not often to b^ 
found, and where I meet one man, who can lauda- 
bly acquit himself under the test of prosperity, ( 
could instance numbers, who deport themselvcai 
with honour ^nder the visitation of adversity. Man 
matt be in a certain degree the artificer pf his owi| 
happiness ; the tools and materials may be put in- 
to his hands by the bounty of Providence^ but th^ 
workmanship must be his own. 

I lately took a journey into a distant county, upon 
a visit to a gentleman of fortune, whom I shall call 
AUalus, I had never seen him since his accession 
to a very considerable estate ; and as I have mot 
with few acquaintance in life of more pleasant qua- 
lities. Of a more social temper than Attalus, b^ori^ 
this great property unexpectedly devolved upoi| 
him, I flattered myself that fortune bad in this iur 
stance bestowed her favours upon one who ^8erve4 
them ; aud that I should find in Attalus's society 
the pleasing gratification of seeing all those max- 
ims, which I had hitherto revolved in my mind ^ 
flatter of specul^on only, now ^rQu^btfot\])\\\iV^ 
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actual practice ; for amongst all my observations 
iipon human afTairs, few ha?e gi?en me greater 
and more frequent disappointment, than the almost 
general abuse of riches. Those rules of liberal (eco- 
nomy, which would make wealth a blessing to its 
owner and to all he were connected with, seem 
so obyious to me, who hare no other interest in the 
subject than what meditation affords, that I am apt 
^o wonder how men can make such false estimates 
of the true enjoyments of life, and wander out of 
the way of happiness, to which the heart and under- 
standing seem to point the road too plainly to ad- 
mit of a mistake. 

With these sanguine expectations I pursued my 
journey towards the magnificent seat of Attains, and 
in my approach it was with pleasure I remarked 
the beauty of the country about it; I recollected 
how much he used to be devoted to rural exercises, 
and I found him situated in the very spot most favo- 
rable to his beloved amusements ; the soil was clean, 
the hills easy, and the downs were chequered with 
thick cospes, that seemed the finest nurseries in na- 
ture for a sportsman's game: When I entered upon 
his ornamented demesne, nothing could be more 
enchanting than the scenery ; the ground was finely 
shaped into hill and vale ; the horizon every where 
bold and romantic, and the hand of art had evi- 
dently improved the workmanship of nature with 
consummate taste ; upon the broken declivity 
stately groves of beech were happily disposed ; the 
lawn was of the finest verdure gently sloping from 
the house ; a rapid river of the purest transparency 
i»an through it, and fell over a rocky channel into a 
noble lake within view of the mansion ; behind this 
upon the northern and eastern flanks I could dis- 
cern the tops of very stately trees, that sheltered a 
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spacioas enclosure of pleasure-ground and gardens, 
-with all the delicious accompaniments of hot-houses 
and conservatories. 

It was a scene to seize the imagination with rap- 
ture ; a poet's language would have run spontane- 
ously into metre at the sight of it : ^ What a sub- 
ject,' said I within myself Ms here present for those 
ingenious bards, who have the happy talent of des- 
cribing nature in her fairest forms ! Oh ! that I 
could plant the delightful author of Tke Task in this 
very spot ! perhaps whilst his eyt—in ajine phrensi^ 
rolUng — ^glanced over this enchanting prospect, he 
might burst forth into the following, or something 
like the following rhapsody — * 

• 

Blest above men, if he perceives and feels 
The blessings he is heir to, He ! to whom 
His provident forefathers have beipeatfaed 
In this fair district of their native isle 
A free inheritance, compact and clear. 
How sweet the vivit^'tng dawn to him, 
Who with a fond paternal eye can trace 
Beloved scenes, where rivers, groves and lawns 
Rise at the tonch of the Orphean hand, 
And Nature, like a docile child, repays 
Her kind dispo8er*8 care ! Master and iriend 
Of all that blooms or breathes within the verge 
Of this wide^tretcht horizon, he surveys 
His upland pastures white with fleecy flocks. 
Rich roeado\vs dappled o'er with srazing herds, 
And valHes waving thick with golden grain. 

Where can the world display a fairer scene } 
And what has Nature for the sons of men 
Better provided than tliis happy isle ; 
Mark ! bow she's girded by her watery zone, 
Whilst all the neighb'ring continent is trench'd * 
And turrow'd with the lastly seams of war: 
Barriers and forts and arm'd battalions stand 
On the fierce confines of each rival state, 
Jealous to guard, or eager to invade ; 
Between their hostile camps a field of blood. 
Behind ^em desolation vpidand drear, 
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Vfhtit tt the smnmoitt of tbe snriy dram 

The ruing and the setting sun reflects 

Nought but the gleam of amis, now here, now there 

flashing amain, as the bright phalanx moves : 

WtotdVil aiid wide the Uank in Nature's map, 

Andihr ihr distant where the scene begins 

Qf hvmm habitation^ thinly grouped 

Oyer the meagre earth ; for Siere no you A 

So sturify beasaht, who \^ith limbs and strenglb 
:i|bt fill the ga{>B of battle, dares approneh ; 
Old age instead, if^ith weak and tremMuig iumd 
Feebl^ solicits the indignant sfl41 
For a precarious meal, poor at the best. 

Oh, Albion ! 6b, blest isle, On whose white clifl^ 
Ptxtce bnUds her haleyon n^t> fboni who embrac'A 
By the uxorious ocean sit* st tecm^ 
SmUins and gav and crown'd with every wreath^ 
That Art can rasAiion or rich Commerce waft 
To- d&ek thee like a bride, compare these scenes 
With pity not with scorn, and let thy heart, 
Not wfintOn with prosperity^ but warm 
Wilii gratefal adofatinn, send up praise 
To the great Giver— thence thybiesshigs come. 

The soft laxmimis^ati«D0 will een|)tein 
Of thy rude wintry clime, and chide the i^nds 
That rufie their 'ftie forms^ ; trembling they vielt 
The boisterous barrier tilat defends thy coast. 
Nor dare to pass it till th^ir pilot bU*d^ 
The 1rif»ter*6leephig sfiraUow, ^pohits the way ; 
Bat envy not tMr tads, mkl sigh not thon 
For the dear aBure of thehr dOvdless skies ; 
The Slime strong bfost, that beds the knotted oak 
Firm in his ciay-bomid cnMft^ nerves the arm 
Of the stout faitod, who fcib^^dm to the -ground. 
These are the manly Offipring ef ottir isle; 
Their's are the pore dehgfats of ratal Itfe, 
Freedom their birth-right and tfa^ dwelUng peate > 
The vine, that mantles o*er their cottage root^ 
Gives them a shade no tyrant dares to spoil. 

Mark! how the stttrdy peasant breasts the storm^ 
The white snow sleieting o'er his brawny chest ; 
He heeds it not, but carols as he gees 
Some jocund measure or love^tty,soon 
In sprightlier key and happier accent sling 
To the kind weoMi nt htmoi wkme mddy cheeks 
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Shall thaw the icy winter on hiA lips, 

And melt his frosen features into joy. 

But who, that ever heard the hunter's shout. 

When the shrill fox-hound doubles on the scent, 

Which of you, sons and Others of the chase, 

Which ol your hardy, bold,, adventimtus baijd . 

Will pine and murmur for Italian skies? 

Hark! from the covert-side your game is.viewld! 

Music, which none -but British dryads hear^ 

Shouts, which no foreign echoes can repeat. 

Ring thro' the liollow.wood and sweep the vale. 

Now, now, ye joyous sportsmen, yc, whose hearts 

Are unison' j to the extatic cry 

Of the full packt now give your steeds jthereuil 

Your's is the day->*mine was, and is no more : 

Yet ever as I hear you in the wind, 

Tho' chUl'd and hovering o'er my winter heartl^ 

Forth, like some.Qreenwich veteran, if chancy ■ 

The conquering nume o^* Rodney meets his ear, 

Fortli I must come to share the glad'niug sound, 

To shew my scars and boast of fonner feats. , 

lliey say our clime's inconstant, changeful— True! 
It gives the lie to all .astrology, , 
Makes the diviner mad and almost mockii . 
Philosophy itself ; Cameleon-like 
Our sky puts on all colours, blushing now. 
Now lottriug.Uke ^ froward pettish child } ■ 
This hour a zephyr, and the next a stoipn, 
Angry and pleas'd by tits — ^Yet taljje our clime, 
Take it for all in all and day by day, 
Thro' all the varyiog seasons pf the year. 
For the mind's vigour and the body's strength, - 
Where is its rival? — Bciuty -19 its own: . 
Not the voluptuous region of the Nile, 
Not aromatic India's spicy breatjb, , 
Nor evening breeze from Tagus, Rhone or Lou*e 
Can tmge tlie maiden.cheek vrith bloom sQliresh. 
Here too, if exercise and temperance call, ^. 
Health shall obey their sumnipus ; every tbunt« 
£ach rilling stream conyeys it to our Ups:; 
In every zephyr we inhale her breath ; 
The shepherd tracks her in the morning dew, 
As o'er the §^'assv down or to the kealb • 
Streaming with fragrance, he conducts his flock. 
But oh ! defend me from the baneful ea&t, 

e3 
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Screen me ye grores f ye interposiDg hills, 
Rise up and coyer me ! Agnes and rbeoms, 
AM Holland's marflites^trilK me in the gale; 
like Egypt^ Might his hwafli isidl alive: 
His nary dew b peiwa, boiie¥-«weet, 
Teemh^iPith pntrcliuTtioo; m his fbg 
The locaft and the cateiyil l ar wurwrm, 
And vegetabfle natare Ims be fore t h ct n : 
Opeofd qvartnns elseiy and blow upon me, 
But bar imt gate; 0^i«(E;enlof the winds! 
It gives <ai^ foad -tiiataiefatncfaoly ilcfats on, 
llie qnick'ncr tet provokes the skmderer^s spleen, 
MtdLCs green the eye of Jealoasy and feeds 
Hie swellittgi^orge'df 'Bnvy^ tfll it bvs^: 
Tis n«w the ftDCtls mhptapitkilU hoot ; 
The student trims hii midnight'famip' it vain, 
And beaohrifadeanptothepidnter^.eye! : 
Hang np thy pallet,' fttfrnncyi and convene 
The gay«eanipanionsiaf'thy soehll bdard'; 
ApeUesrHMlfwaaUlthrowiiis-neilicilfoy, 
And sw«ai> ^iK^dties-eoaspir^d'agafant fais art. 

But #hail most Barapchi siiAet climes endmr^ 
Thy coas(VOalabriaa:.#v tImneMboaring isle, 
OfaooieMt-OeFteoysethe fhnmdaeat? 
W]Mie,ia^e^<faiaenf of Enpa^i Afltwnry field, 
Melliflae■i^H3M^an4tk6gohlBn tale 
Of riciiil^lBnbnttas^ whence jMlSirM;^ 
Hot irom I hffiin nBce • bfi tfaelibyaal sands, 
Brea^ieaalbits niigoes-ttpan/liiem^ . Hisipless isle, 
Why mtetlittalf temiiildiliay paA renown? 
Is it this )teal»tintf bltetahiB^- 
That strips\4ii7'V^dm«?'>^is«it/i& the gnlph 
OfyajHSDagMl^fin^kttia^eti^i^rysin^ 
Or hatk ihecflflfid /thai thnHd^rfaigiMtoB poors 
From hm* oemriih^dfihd ittiring> entreib wfaelm'd 
In one irii|ilerininaeMy noM^tspatk • . 
Of pristine virtiaii^geaias, wisdonv ^t? 
Abiioi„'thec«feaientataie DOtlnfkalt;: 
NaMm;ii<siiU.the«Mie! 'If^ (not flie Mast 
From Afrfo!^ buming^smids^it is the breath 
Of Sftain'ft-despntilB vaster toys tlree low ; 
Tis not atonntthe ^pniktng: cnilh that reels 
Under thyi£^^crii^ cHie*, Ihtiid fall 
Of fi'eedom, 'tis the pit which slavery digs, 
That bnries^very virhie ; *tis the flood 



Of snpeMitiMi, tbe insatiate firet 
Of penecntiiig leidotB tbat chefmir thee i 
These are the Titaos who ^tath thy peac^ 
This is thy grave, O Sicily I the beu 
Deeper than that, which heathen poets ftigtfd 
Under thy bnniitig mDantaln> that eagdphs 
£lach grace and every nttse, afti, am and aO 
That elegance inspires or fiime tecords. 

Return, ye victuns of ca|mce and tpllfen, 
Ye somner friends, dang^itets more fi&y calTd 
Tlian sons of Albion^ to yonr native shores <• 
Retom, aeifiexiles as yon arei and ftbe 
Tliis only tyrant wiikli onr'vte endnres, • ■ 
This hoaryJwadedi terror of the year>: . 
Stem 1V^inter«r-What',.th9^jn tanky ebahs 
ImpriBon'4 for a'tinie e*en Father Thames > 
Checks his imperiid cnit«nt md i beholds - * 
His wealtlnrtti:iigiltiontnnrre8t^ .* >• 
Yet soon, like Persena on; his winjted steed, 
Forth from the hofns of the loelestial. Ran ' 
Spriiv, faiB^deliverBr, o o —CB n * d owa^ dow« atonee 
The tfrigfated 'monstw tfiees itito the eafth. 
Or borsta asmlder widkrakidebtti craah^' 
As thro* hiB'ataMknrB ribs ^- a8»c0ilt|n*f ing^Mm 
Drives bis 4«fvUintspAu>;i- thefMnoiacd'ffeods, 
As at asigiai, ■rrte'and ^hfaithefc haiid »y : 
Tbe momitaillsifeiioatlvr Jby;'ilKiaBl#)lhighow^ 
Dance o'er the easlenlt hill% - andiltt tiieiap 
Of BiaonhgeaUe- earth .thekT^dspitrflittg, 
Wreatbs'.tifeach'VemBUfldwrBt/lafaibt tbe ehoir 
Offeather'd songptere mafcte tjMt gfcwvds retfotmd 
With Natoud)B!l^eiiaeal9rr»«l^isje^» < •* / 

Hail, booBfoiHir Spihig'V p^iihttviil jeaMtt, hail ! 
Natore^.-ghii lmndll(!.JiHi» to all tbetribes 
ThatUnkctieationVsoaiel^lMni lordly man- 
To the small inseety that ehidesinn^lht) i 
Proclaims that universal law of Ufcs* •- 
The first gretl4>le8sing of Che -newbomworid, 
' Increase and mnltip^ !*-^No sooner hiMird 
By sultry clnne», than strait the i^bel stra 
Mounts his brigl>t throne, «nd'0*er the withering eartli 
Scatters his bold Titanian fires afonnd. 
And cancels Heaven^ high edict ; Nature feels 
Quick growth and quick decay ; the verchmt scene 
Olitters awhile and vaoishetat once. 
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Not attch the tintR that Albion's landscape wears, 

Her mantle dipt in never-fading green, 

Keeps fresh its vernal honours thro' the year ; 

Soft dew-drops nnrse her rose's maiden bloom. 

And genial showers refresh her vivid lawn. 

Thro' other lands indignant of delay 

Spring travels homeward with a stranger's haste ; 

Here he reposes, dwells upon the scene 

Enamonr'd, native here prolongs his stay. 

And when bb fiery successor at length 

Warns him from hence, with ling'ring step and slow, 

And many a stream of falling tears he parts, 

like one, whom surly creditors arrest 

In a fond consort*s arms and force him thence. 

But now, my Muse, to humbler themes descend ! 
Tis not for me to [^nt the various gifb 
Which freedom, science, art or fav'ring HeaVn 
Shower on my native isle ; quench'd are the fires 
Which youQg ambition kindled in my breast ; 
Morning and noon of life's short day are past. 
And wluU remains for me ere night conies on. 
But one still hour perdiance of glimmering eve 
For sober contemplation ? Come, my Muse, 
Come then ! and as from some high mountain's top 
The carefid shepherd counts his strangling flock. 
So will we take one patient last survey 
Of this unquiet, babbling, anxious world ; 
We'll scan it with a calm but curious eye ; 
Silence and solitude 9xe all our own ; 
Their's is the tumult, their's the throng ; my soul 
Is fitted to the task — for, oh fair truth ! 
Yet I am thine, on thy perennial base 
I will inscribe my monumental verse ; 
And tho* my heart with kindred ardor beats 
To every brave compatriot, yet no ties 
Tho' dignified with friendship's specious name, 
Shall shackle my free mind, nor any space 
Less than the world's wide compass bound my love. 

No more ; for now the hospitable gates 
Of wealthy Attains invite their guest ; 
I paus'd andlook'd, and yieldmgto the wish 
llat fortune had bequeath'd me such a lot, 
A momentary sigh snrpris'd my heart : 
Flocks, herds, and fields of golden grain, of tliese 
I envied not the owner; but I saw 
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The curling smoke from cottages ascend, 

And heard the merry din of childish sports ; 

I saw the peasant stooping to his plough 

And whistling time away; 1 mH a ibrm 

Fair as a fabled nymph ; Nature had spread 

Her toilette. Health her handmaid dealt the bloomy 

Simplicity attir'd her ; by the copse 

Skirting the horn-beam row, where violets bad 

And the first primrose opens t» the springy 

trith \ytr fond lover arm in arm she wa]k% 

Not If Ifh th6 stealthy stcip lUid bArlot lt€r 

Of guilty assignation, nor unnerv'd 

By midnight feast or revel, but in prime 

Of youth and health and beauty's genuine glow : 

I marked tbeconscioln look oi honest truth, 

That greets the passeager with eye dhrecC, 

Nor fears nor meditates surprise ; my heart 

Yeam'd at the sight, and as they pass'd I cried^ 

• Why was it not my fbt^tone th hkv^ said 

* Ge^ and be happv?'*-OB n riding slope 
Fun to the sooth the Btattiyniinsilmstliil^ 
Where dwells the master ov this rich d<miaili ; 
^lain and of chaste pvoportion the device. 
Not libeird and bedawb'd irith ttwdly Iriae 
Or lae'd pilaster, paleh^l with rdtase tcmp^ 
Like that fraternal pile oa Thames** iMtfik, 
Which draws its title sot ito taste from Gi«M|^ 

Happy ! if there in rural peaCe he dwellsy 
t/htortur'd by ambition, Uld ^nioj^ 
A« Ajefor oatm «»i ft hAtft m Mm. 
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NUMBER LVIII. 



ZinfOtvo rm okiyuv /xn^iir ij(QVTt x«xoy. 

THSOCNII. 

< I aik not wealth ; let me enjoy 
An humble lot without annoy I' 

Upon my arrWal at the house I was shewn into a 
Kmall room in the base .story, which the owner of 
this fine place usually occupied, and in which he 
now received me : here I had been but a very few 
minutes before he proposed to shew me the house, 
and for that purpose conducted me up stairs to the 
grand apartment, and from thence made the entire 
tour, without excepting any one of the bed.cham- 
bers, offices or even closets in the house : I cannot 
say my friend Attains consultedUimes and seasons 
in chusing so early a moment after my arriyal for 
parading me about in this manner ; some of the 
apartments were certainly very splendid ; a great 
deal of rich furniture and many fine pictures solicited 
my notice, but the fatigue of so ill-timed a peram- 
bulation disabled me from expressing that degree of 
admiration, which seemed to be expected on this 
occasion, and which on any other I should have 
been forward to bestow : I was sorry for this, be- 
cause I believe he enjoyed little other pleasure in 
the possession of his house, besides this of shewing 
it ; but it happened to my host, as it does too fre- 
quentJjr tOythe owners of ^ne^W^^^that he missed 
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bute of flattery by too great eagerness ki ex* 

it, 

ppeared to mcthat Attalus was no longer tbc 
f^y man he was formerly ; there was a gloom 
his countenance and an inquietude in his man* 
nrhich seemed to lay him under a constraint 
e could not naturally get rid of: time hung 

on our hands till the hour of dinner, and it 
ot without regret I perceived he had arranged 
imily meals upon the fashionable system of 
3n hours, and at the distance of two hundred 
from the capital had by choice adopted those 
labits, which nothing but the general custom 
e assemblies and long sittings in parliament 
:cuse upon the plea of necessity: it was now 
idst of summer, which made the absurdity of 
I disposition of our time more glaring, for 
; the best hours of the afternoon were devoted 
table, all exercise and enjoyment out of doors 
sither to be given up, or taken only in the 
ian heat of the day. 1 discovered a further 
onsequence of these habits up<.n society and 
fellowship, for such of the neighbouring gen- 
^ho had not copied his example, we're deterred 
naking him any visits, not presuming to dis. 
dm at unsuitable hours, and yd not able, 
lit a total disarrangeriient of their own com. 
to make their time conform to his. Attalus 
If, I must acknowledge, both saw and con. 
the bad system he was upon ; he found him- 
*own unpopular amongst his country neigh. 
on this very score, and was piqued by their 
;t of him : ^ it was a villainous custom,' he 
^ed, ' and destructive both of health and plea- 

but all people of fashion dined at five, and 
:ould he do? he must live as other ^te«LV.i^- 
lived ; if indeed he was a mere prnal^ %^^* 
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tlemaB) he might do as he liked best.' If it be 80| 
thought 1 9 this mairs great fortune is an iQcum- 
brance to him : if it robs hiin of health and plea- 
SKfc, what dosB it give him, nay what can it giTe 
him, in comfioDsatiou for the loss of such blessings? 
if fashion takes away from Attalus the liberty of 
doing what he best likts, and is best for him, I. mast 
bare been mistaken in supposing independence was 
the result of affluence : I suspect there are not all 
the adyantaget in his condition which I supposed 
there were -<- 1 will examine this more narrowly. 
The next morning, after a late breakfast, the 
consiequenee 1 had foreseen ensued, for we were ad- 
yaneed into the hottest hours of the day, when AU 
tains, being impatient to shew me the beauties of 
bis park and grounds, gave orders for the equipages 
and horses io be made ready, and we were to set 
out upon the survey in a burning sun. When the 
train was in waiting at the door, we sallied forth, 
but here a discussion begav, in which so many 
things reqnired a new arrangement, that a long 
ftop was put to oar march, whilst the scmtiniziDg 
eye of Attalus was employed in a minote examina- 
tion of every thing appertaining to the cavalry and 
carriages : the horses were wrong harnessed, they 
were to be changed from the off-side to the near- 
aide, saddles were to be altered, and both grooni and 
coachman were heartily recommended to repeated 
damnation for their stupidity and inattention.— 
* Never any man was so plagued with rascally ser* 
yants as J am,' cried Attalus ; < they are the curse 
and vexation of my life ; I wish I could live with* 
out them ; no man can be happy, who has to do 
with them.' — Is it so ? (said 1 within myself) then 
I have the advantage over you in that respect, for I 
have but one man and one horse, and both are al- 
M'ajrs readj at a moment^ yraxmn^* 
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I moanCed a phaetoH with Attalos and we set 
forward in a broiling day : mj conductor immodi* 
ately began to Tent liis angry humour upon the wrong 
object, and plied hit thong at such a foriout rata 
ipon hit uDofiTending horscfi, that the high mettled 
animals to resented the unjust correction , that after 
straggling and kicking under the lath for some 
time^ one of them reared across the pole of the chaise 
and snapped it : this produced a storm of passion 
more Tiotcnt than the first, and though it was eyi. 
dent the ser? ant had put the horses on their proper 
sides at first, the fault was charged upon him with 
Tehement imprecations, and this produced a second 
halt longer and more disagreeable than oar setting 
out had been : our purpose howerer was not to be 
defeated and we must positirely proceed ; Attalos 
was not in a humour to submit with patience to 
disappointments, to that having ordered two of hit 
terrants to dismonnt, we took their horses and set 
off upon our tour ; the beauties of nature were be- 
fore us, but that serenity of mind, which should 
ever accompany the contemplation of those beau- 
ties, was wanting ; Attains was one of fortnne't 
spoilt children, and his temper, grown irritable by 
indulgence and humoursome by prosperity, had lost 
its relish for simplicity, and was wholly given up to 
a tilly passion for ostentation and parade ; he imme. 
diately began to harangue upon the many evil qua* 
lities of servants, a topic at the best nnedifying and 
commonly most disgusting to the hearers ; he bc« 
wailed his own ill-fortune in that respect ^erj bit- 
terly, and so mnch of the way passed off before thit 
philippic was concluded, that I began to think I 
had been carried out for no better purpose than to 
hear a declamation in the open air : I brought him 
at last to a stop, by observing, he bad a ^T^\%ia 
whovt him, and that it was a pity hiB 'veiatioiii ^vL 
joL, xxxtx, r 
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not suffer him to enjoy it — Upon this hint he seemed 
to recollect himself, and proceeded to expatiate upoq 
his own improvements, pointing out to me what he 
had done, and what he had more in mind to do, if 
his OTcrseer had obeyed his instructions, and proper 
people had been found to execute his designs. 

I took notice of a group of neat cottages, which 
had a ? ery picturesque and pleasing appearance, for 
they were deliciously situated, and had all the air.as 
I obserred, of happy habitations — ^ No matter for 
that,' replied Attalus, ' down they must all come, 
for they arc cruelly in my eye, and I purpose to 
throw all that hill into wilderness with plantations 
of pine, where you see the rock and broken ground, 
which will be a bold and striking contrast to the or- 
namented grounds about it — I am surprised/ added 
he, ' you can see any beauty in those paltry huts.' 
— Before I could make reply, an old peasant had 
approached us, and humbly enquired of Attalus, 
when he was to be dislodged from his cottage — ^ I 
hare ordered the workmen to take it down next 
week,' said he, ^ the season is favourable for your 
removal, and you must seek out elsewhere.' The 
decree was heard without an effort to reply ; a 
sigh was all the plea the poor man offered, and with 
that sigh he sen I a look to heaven that in its passage 
rent my heart : I determined to be gone next morn- 
ing. 

We proceeded in our circuit till we were crossed 
by a high enclosure, which awkwardly enough se- 
parated a pasture of about three acres, in which was 
a brick- kiln too conspicuously placed not to annoy 
the sight, and at that very moment too furiously 
employed in the act of duty, not to be excessively 
offen.siTe to the smell ; we found ourselves involved 
in columns of thick smoke, which were not of the 
mos^ grateful odour m the woiXil % V cckw^^isa I was 
not a little surprised at the \ocaL\:vot^ ol v\C\a ^;«£C\v.% 
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nuisance, and as we were making our way through 
the smothering cloud, remarked to Attalus that or« 
nament must giTe place to use. — ' I brought you 
hither,* says he, < purposely to shew you how I am 
treated by asiMrly obstinate feliowin my neighbour. 
hood, who has not another foot of land in the world, 
but this cursed patch of ground, and which the ras. 
cal keeps on purpose to spite me, though I ha?e 
bidden three times the value of it : indeed it is in- 
dispensably necessary to me, as you may well be* 
licTe by the annoyance it produces in his hands ; ( 
ha?e tried all means to get it from him, rough and 
smooth, and if a prosecution would have laid against 
it, I would hare driven him out of it by the expences 
of a suit ; but all to no purpose ; I am so tormented 
hy the fellow's obstinacy, and my comforts are so 
sacrificed by the nuisance, that I have no longer 
any enjoyment in my place ; nay I have stopped 
most of my works and discharged my labourers, 
for what signifies carrying on improvements, when 
I can no longer live in my house with that cursed 
brick-kiln for ever in my eye, and with little inter* 
mission in my nostrils also ?' 

A new theme of discontent was now started, 
which the Unhappy Attalus pursued with heavy 
complaints as we travelled down a stream of smoke, 
which seemed as if maliciously to pursue us, deter- 
mined not to quit its execrator, till he left off his 
execrations ; at last they both ceased in the same 
moment and parted by consent. As soon as At- 
tains desisted from his invectiyes I took up ray re* 
flections, and if a wish could have purchased his 
possessions,encumbered with the vexations of their 
owner, I would not have taken them at the price. 
Down sunk the vision of prosperity ; swifter than 
the shifting of a play-house scene yanished all th% 
€nchABtJDg prospect ; a naked lodje Vti a. ^^tt^'cw 

92 
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irith content 1i^ been more enTiable in mj eje 
than hb palace haunted with disgnst ; I saw AU 
taltts, the reriest darling of fortune, siclEeniiig aad 
lurfeifed.with prosperity; pee? ish with hit terTantSi 
unsociable to his neighboars, a slave to fashions^ 
which he obeyed and disapprored, unfeeiiog to the 
poor) tired with the splendor of a magnificent house 
and possessing an extensive territory, yet sighing 
after a small nook of land, the want of which poi* 
soned all his comforts. — And what then are riches ? 
laid I within myself. The disturbers of human 
happiness; the corrnpters of human nature. I re* 
member this Attains in his youth ; I knew him in* 
timately at school and college ; he was of a joyous, 
toclal temper ; placid, accommodating, full of re* 
tource; always in good humour with himself and 
the world, and he had a heart as liberal and com* 
passionate as it was sincere and open ; this great 
estate was then out of sight ; it must be this estate 
then, which has wrought the unhappy change in 
his manners and disposition ; and if riches operate 
thus upon a nature like his, where is. the wonder if 
we meet so many wretches, who derive their wants 
from their abundance ; 

How beautiful is the maxim of Menander ! — 
"^ity^f i^tf ^ffrcrXdvoYotv-'-^nrich your mind ! * Riches,' 
lays the same elegant and moral dramatist, < are no 
better than an actor's wardrobe,' the paltry tinsel, 
tiiat enables him to glitter for a few minutes in a 
counterfeited character — 

To fret and strut his hour upon the stage. 
And then be heard no more. 

In Another place he says, < they transform a man 
into a different kind of being from what he was 
originally' — 

£tf lfr</ov in^off «x h «r* to 'a^Mtv w 
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nd then concludes with that Attic simplicity, so 
\eat\j turned and elegantly expressed as to distance 
11 translation. 

KptTrrof yif so'Ta;, ay crxotTt) rU natra, Xoyoy, 
Mn cjoXX* ai^uSy h\iyx $* i}^iwf <X'"* 

Better to choose, if yon woald choose the best^ 
Acheerfiil poverty, tlian wealth unblest. 



X 
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Omnes eodem cogimur ; omnium 
Versatur uma aerius ocius 
Son exUura. 

HORAT. CARM. 

All to the same last home are bomid ; 
Timers never-weary wheel runs round ; 
And life at lomcest or at shortest date 
Snaps like a thread betwixt the Shears of Fate. 

; REMEMBER to havc been told of a certain ha* 
Donrtst, who set up a Tery singular doctrine npoa 
the subject of death, asserting that he had disco, 
rered it to be not a necessary and inevitable event, 
but an act of choice and volition ; ho maintained 
that he had certain powers and resources within 
himself sufficient to support him in his resolution 
of holding out against the summons of death, till 
he became weary of life ; and he pledged himself 
to his friends, that he would in his own person giTO 
experimental proof of his hypothesis. 

What particular address death made use of, when 
Phis' ingenious gentleman was prevailed \i^ow to 
itep out of the world, I cannot take upon ui^^^^X^ 
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wmy; bot certain It is, that in soiM weak momeiit 
he was OTcr persuaded to lay his head calmly on the 
pillow and surrender up his breath. 

Though an erent, so contrary to the promise he 
had giTen, must ha?e been a staggering circum- 
f tance to many, who were interested in the success 
of his experiment, yet I see good reason to suspect 
that his hypothesis is not totally discredited, and 
that he has yet some surriving disciples, who are 
acting such a part in this world as nobody would 
act but upon a strong presumption, that they shall 
not be compelled to go out of it, and enter upon 
another. 

Mortality, it must be owned, hath means of pro- 
Tiding for the CTent of death, though none haice yet 
been discovered of prerenting xtt Religion and Tir« 
tue are the ^r cat physicians of the soul : patience 
and resignation are the nursing-m others of the hu- 
man heart in sickness and in sorrow ; conscience 
can smooth the pillow under an aching head, and 
Christian hope administers a cordial even in our 
last momentSy that fulls the agonies of death : But 
where Is the need <»f these had this discovery been 
establi^h^'? Why call in physicians and resort to 
cordials, if we can hold danger at a distance with« 
out their help ? i'amto presume, therefore, that 
every human b^ng, who makes his own will his 
master, and goes all lengths in gratifying his guilty 
passi<>ns without restraint, must rely upon his owa 
will for keeping him out of all danger of future 
trouble, or he would never commit himself so con- 
fidentially and entirely to a master, which can give 
him no security In return for his blind obedience 
and devotion : All persons of this dcscripfion I ac- 
cordingly set down iu the lump as converts to tUe^oc- 
/r'lae of the learned gentlemau^ who advanced tht 
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interesting discovery above-mentioned, but Whoun- 
luckily misBed some atep in the proof, that was to 
have established it. 

To what lengths of credulity they may realfy go 
is hard to say, but some such hopes as these must 
buoy them up, because I caonot think that anj 
man would he wilfully wicked, fraudulent, perfi- 
dious, avarictous, cruel, or whatever else is detest- 
able in the eye of God, if he saw death, his mes. 
senger, at the door ; and I am e?en unwilling to 
believe, that he would be wantonly guilty, was be 
only convinced, that when death shall come to the 
door, he must, be obliged to admit him : for if this 
be so, and if admission may not be denied, then . 
hath death a kind of Yisitorial power over us, 
which makes him not a guest to be invited at our 
pleasure, but a lord and master of the house, to 
enter it as his own, and (which b worst of all) 
without giving notice to us to provide for his en- 
tertainment. What man is such a fool in common 
life, as to take up . his abode, in a tenemeBt, of 
which he is sure tq be dispos^ssed, andiy^t otiglect 
to prepare himself against a surpri^, wilikh. he is 
subject to every moment of theday tnd night.?. Wo 
are not apt to overlooli.Q^r own interests ^itdiafe- 
iy in worldly coi^cerns^c and therefo|!0^>«irHc)ii the 
soul is given up to. sin, J mu^t suspect soma error 
in the brain* » . , ,. ..,>.. 'v,/. . *- . 

W hat shall 1 3ay to pervade thQ^oniiddmie 
that they exi^t . upon tho prcc^ioiis ^Ai^ranco of 
every moment, that passes, over (them ins^ccessioo i 
How shall I.waniA ^dy. fool not to^: play hisaa- 
tick tricks and /caper on the, very utmost edge of a 
precipice ? Who will gnide the reeling drunkard 
in his path| and teach him to avoid the grave- 
stones of his fellow-sots, set tip by deal\\ i^^ ia^xV% 
and sigaak i» apprm him of h'tt <Un%«T ^ \^ ^^ 
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voice of nature, deposing to the eTidenee of life's de« 
eeitful tenure from the beginning of things to th« 
moment present, ivill neither gain audience nor be« 
lief, what can the moralist expect ? 

Which of all those headlong Toluptuaries, who 
seem in such haste to get to the end of life, is pos- 
sessed of the art of prolonging it at pleasure ? To 
whom has the secret been imparted ? Either thejr 
are deceived by a vain hope of evading death, or 
there is something in a life of dissipation not worth 
preserving. 1 am astonished at the stupidity of any 
man, who can deny himself the gratification of 
conscious integrity : The proud man must be a 
consummate blockhead to take such wearisome 
|Hdns for a little extorted flattery of the most servile 
sort, and overlook the ready means of gaining ge- 
nerai respect upon the noblest terms : Is it not an 
abuse of language and an insult to common sense 
for a silly fellow to announce himself to the world 
as a man of pleasure, when there is not an action 
in his life, but leaves a sting behind it to belie the 
character he professes ? Can one fellow-creatnre 
£nd amosemcnt in tormenting another ? Is it pos. 
•ibie there can be a recreation in malice, when it 
slanders the innocent ; in fraud, when it cheats the 
unsuspecting ; in perfidy, when it betrays a bene- 
factor ? If any being, who docs me wrong, will 
justify himself against the wrong by confessing, 
that he takes delight in injury, I will own to one 
instance of human depravity, which till that shall 
happen I will persist to hope is not in existence: 
The fact is that all men have that respect for jus- 
tice, that they attempt to shelter their very worst 
actions under its defence ; and even those con- 
temptible pilferers of reputation, who would be as 
mnch unknown by their names as they are by the 
^oacealmcut of them, quaWKy (JL ixa ii^T%\iiL^«^\ >^% 
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dirty deed tfaej are about bj some cooTenieot p1uui« 
torn of ofienoe in the character thej assaalt ; even 
their hands cannot be raised to strike without pre* 
facing the blow hj saying to themselves— -'I'his 
man desenres to die. — Foolish wretches, what com- 
putation must they make of life, who devote so 
great a portion of it to miseries and reproaches of 
their own creating ! 

Let a rational creature for once talk common 
sense to himself, and if no better words than tha 
following occur to his thoughts, let him make use 
of them : he is heartily welcome to the loan. 

< I know there is a period in approach, when I 
must encounter an enemy to my life, whose power 
is irresistible : This is a very serious thing for me 
to reflect upon, and knowing it to be a truth infal* 
lible, I am out of hope, thatl can so far forget the 
terms of my existence, as totally to 6zpel it from 
my thoughts : If I could foresee the precise hour^ 
when this enemy will come, I would provide 
against it as well as I am able, and fortify my mind 
to receive him with such complacency as I could 
muster : But of this hour I have, alas t no fore* 
sight ; it may be this moment, or the next, or 
jears may intervene before it comes to pass : It be* 
hoTes me then to be upon my guard : He may ap« 
proach in terrors, that agonize me to think of ; he 
may seize my soul in the commission of soma 
dreadful act, and transport it to a place whose hor. 
rors have no termination : I will not then commit 
that dreadful act, because I will not expose myself 
to that dreadful punishment: It is in my own 
choice to refrain from it, and I am nqt such a des- 
perate fool to make choice of misery : If I act with 
this precaution, will he still appear in this shape of 
terror ! Certainly he will not, nor can he in ^vl^^ca 
transport me to a place of panishmeat) iN\)Aik\ 
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have committed nothing to deserre it: Whither 
then will he cooTey me ? To the mansions of efer- 
lasting happiness : Where are my fears ? What is 
BOW become of his terrors ? He is my passport, my 
conductor, my friend : I will welcome him with 
embraces : I will smile upon him with gratitudci 
juid accompany him with exultation.' 
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I WOULD Wish no man to deceiTe himself with opi« 
nions, which he has not thoroughly reflected upon 
in his solitary hours : Till he has communed with 
his own heart in his chamber, it will be dangeroaf 
to commit himself to its impulses amidst the dis- 
tractions of society : In solitude he will hear ano- 
ther voice than he has been used to hear in the col- 
loquial scenes of life; for conscience, though mute 
as the ancient chorus in the bustle of the drama, 
will be found a powerful speaker in soliloquy. If 
I could believe that any man in these times had m- 
riously and deliberately reasoned himself into an 
absolute contempt of things sacred, I should expect 
that such a being should uniformly act up to hit 
principles in all situations, and, baring thrown 
aside all the restraints of religion, should discharge 
from his mind all those fears, apprehensions, and 
solicitudes, that have any connection with thedread 
of futurity. But, without knowing what passes in 
the private thoughts of men, who profess these 
daring notions, I cannot help observing, that, if 
mois/ clamour be a mark of cowardice, they also 
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Jiare the symptoms strongly upon them of belying 
their own conscience : They are bold in the crowd|, 
B,nd loudest in the revels uf the feast ; there thej 
can echo the insult^ dash the ridicule in the very 
face of Heaven, and stun their consciences in the 
roar of the carousal. 

Let me picture to myself a man of this descrip. 
tion surprised into unexpected solitude after th^ 
revels of an evening, where he has been the wit of 
the company, at the ex pence of decency and reli- 
gion ; here his triumphs are over ; the plaudits of 
his comrades no longer encourage him ; the lights 
of the feast are extinguished, and he is surrendered 
to darkness and reflection : Place him in the midst 
of a desartheath, a lonesome traveller in some dark 
tempestuous night, and let the elements subscribe 
their terrors to encounter this redoubted cham* 
pion-- 

Who durst defy the Omnipotent. 

If consistency be the test of a man's sincerity, ho 
ought now to hold the same language of defiance^ 
and with undaunted spirit cry out to the elements — 
* Do your worst, ye blind tools of chance ! Since 
there can be neither intelligence nor dire^^tion in 
your rage, I set you at nought You may indeed 
subject me to some bodily inconvenience, but you 
can raise no terrors in my mind, for I have said 
you have no master : There is no hand to point 
the lightning, and the stroke of its flash is directed 
to no aim : If it smites the oak, it perishes ; if it 
penetrates my breast, it annihilates my existence, 
and there is no soul within me to resume it. What 
have I to fear ? The worst you threaten is a mo- 
mentary extinction without pain or struggle ; and 
as I only wait on earth till 1 am weary olY\te,^2iRfc 
most you out do i» to forestall me \m tk« ii^\:ti^ 
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rights of suicide. I hare lived in tins world at the 
onlj world I have to live in, and have done aii 
things therein as a man, who acts without acconnt 
to an Hereafter. The moral offices, as they are 
called, I have sometimes regarded as a system of 
worldly wisdom^and where they have not crossed 
my purposes, or thwWted my pleasures, I hate oc- 
casionally thought fit to comply with them : Mj 
proper pride in some instances, and self-interest in 
others, have dissuaded me from the open Tiolation 
of a trust, for it is inconyenlent to be detected ; 
and though I acknowledge no remonstrances from 
within upon the score of infamy, I do not like the 
clamours of the crowd. As for those mercenary 
inducements, which a pretended rerelation holdi 
forth as lures for patience under wrongs and tame 
resignation to misfortune, I riegard them as dero- 
gatory to my nature ; they sink the very character 
of Tirtue by meanly tendering a reversionary hap- 
piness as the bribe for practising it : the doctrine 
therefore of a future life, in which the obedient are 
to expect rewards, and the disobedient are threat- 
ened with punishments, confutes itself by its own 
internal weakness, and is a system so sordid in its 
prindple, that it can onfy be calculated to dupe us 
into mental slavery, and frighten us out of that 
generous privilege, which is our nniversal birth- 
right, the privilege of dismissing ourselves out of 
existence, when wc are tired with its conditions.^ 
Had I fabricated this language for infidelity with 
the purpose of stamping greater detestation upon its 
audacity, I had rather bear the blame of having 
overcharged the character, than to be able (as I 
uow am) to point out a recent publication, whidi 
openly avows this shameless doctrine : But as I do 
not wish to help any anonymous blasphemer into 
MMticcp IH the tolcraUon oi t\i&t\m^%\)Q\a&^^V\£x^ 
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and their contempt his answer ! In the mean time I 
will take leafe to oppose to it a short passagi* Iron 
a tract, lately translated into £nglish, entitled Phi* 
losophical and Critical Enquiries concerning Chris* 
tianitj) hy Mr. fionnet of Genera ; a work well 
deserTing an attentive perusal : 

< Here I inrite that reader, who can elevate his 
mind to the contempladon of the ways of Prori* 
dence, to meditate with me on the admirable me- 
thods of dirine wisdom in the establishment of 
Christianity ; a religion, the universality of which 
was to comprehend 9II ages, all places, nations, 
ranks, and sitaatipns in life; a religion, which 
made no distinction between the crowned head and 
that of the lowest subject ; formed to disengage the 
heart from terrestrial things, to ennoble, to refine, 
to sublime the thoughts and aflecttuns of roan ; to 
render him conscious of the dignity of his nature, 
the importance of his end, to carry his hopes eren 
to eternity, and thus associate him with superior 
intelligences ; a religion, which gare every thing to 
the spirit and nothing to the flesh ; which called its 
disciples to the greatei^t sacrifices, because men who 
are taught to fear God alone, can undergo the se*: 
verest trials ; a religion in short (to conclude my 
weak conceptions on so sublime a subject) which 
was the perfection or completion of natural law, 
the science of the truly wise, the refuge of the hum* 
ble, the consolation of the wretched ; so majestic 
in its simplicity, so sublime in its doctrine, so great 
in its object, so astonishing in its effects. I have 
endeavoured (says this excellent author in his con- 
clusions) to explore the inmost recesses of my heart, 
and having discovered no secret motive there, which 
should induce me to reject a religion so well calcu- 
lated to supply the defects of my reason, to co\£v- 
fort me vader aSictioa and to advance l\ie ^^li^^^ 

VOL, XXXIX^ Q 
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tion of my nature, I receive this religion as the 
greatest blessing Heaven in its goodness could con- 
fer upon mankind ; and I should still receive it with 
gratitude, were I to consider it only as the very best 
and most perfect system of practical philosophy.' 

BONNET. 

That man, hurried away by the impetuosity of 
his passions, is capable of strange and monstrous 
irregularities I am not to learn ; ereu vanity and 
the mean ambition of being eccentric may draw 
out very wild expressions from him in his un- 
guarded hours ; but that any creature should be 
deliberately blasphemous^ and reason himself (if I 
may so express it) into irrationality, surpasses my 
conception, and is a species of desperation for which 
I have no name. 

If the voice of universal nature, the experience 
of all ages, the light of reason and the immediate 
evidence of my senses cannot awaken me to a de. 
pendcncc upon my God, areverence for his religion 
and an humble opinion of myself, what a lost crea- 
ture am I ! 

Where can we meet a more touching description 
of God's omnipresence and providence than in the 
JSQth psalm? And how can I better conclude this 
paper than by the following humble attempt at a 
translation of that most beautiful address to the 
Creator of mankind. 

FSALM CXXXIX. 

1 O Lord, who by thy mighty power 
Hast search'd nic out in every part, 
Tlioa know*st each thought at every hour. 
Or e'er it rises to my heart. 

2 In whatsoever path I stray, 
Where'er I make my bed at night, 
No maze can so conceal my way, 
hut I stand open to thy tight.. 
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3 Nor etn my toninie pronounce a word. 
How secretly soe'er 'twere said^ 
Bat in thine ear it shall be heard, 
And by thy judgment shall be weigh'd. 

4 In every particle I see 

The &siiion of thy plastic hand : 

5 Knowledge too excellent for me. 
Me, wretched man, to nnderstand. 

6 Whither, ah ! whither then can I 
From thine all present spirit go? 

7 To Heav'n? 'tis there thoa'rt thron'd on high : 
To Hell? 'tis there thon rul'st below. 

8 Lend me, O Morning, lend me wings! 
On the first beam of opening da^ 

To the last wave, that ocean flings 
On the world's shore, I'll flit away. 

9 Ah fool! if there I meant tohide> 

For thou, my God, shalt reach me there 
Ev'n there thy hand shall be my gnidCi 
Thy right hand hold me in its care. 

10 Again, if calling out for night, 

I bid it shroud me from thine eyes, 
Thy presence makes a burst of lights 
And darkness to the centre hies. 

11 Nay, darkness cannot intervene 
Betwixt the universe and Thee ; 
Light or no lighti tiiere's nought I ween, 
God self-illumin'd cannot see. 

12 Thine is each atom of my frame ; 
Thy fingers strung my inmost reins, 
E'en in the womb, or e'er I came 
To life, and caus'd a mother's pains. 

13 Oh ! what a fearful work is man ! 
A wonder of creative art ! 

My God, how marvellous thy plan ! 
Tis character'd upon my heart. 

14 My very bones, tho' deep conceal'd 
And buried in tiiis living clay, 
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Are to thy learcbing sight rerad'd 
As clear as in the face of day. 

15 That eye, which thro' creation dartiy 
My substance, yet imperfect, scan'd. 
And in thy books my embryo parts 
Were written and their uses plan'd. 

16 Ere Time to shape and fashion drew 
These ductile members one by one, 
Into man's image ere they grew. 

Thy great proq>ective work was done. 

17 O God! how gracioos, how diTine, 
How dear thy counsels to my soul I 
Myriads to myriads coa'd I join, 
They'd fail to number up the whole. 

18 I might as well gotett ttie sandy 
And count it over grain by grain : 
No ; in thy presence let me standi 

' And waking with my Ood remain. 

19 Wilt thou.fiot, Lord, avenge the goodf 
Shall not blasphemers be destroyed ? 
Depart from me, ye men' of blood, 
Hence nnirderer, and my sight avoid ! 

90 Loud are their hostile voices heard 

To take thy sacred name in vain : 
CI Am I not griev'd ? Doth not each word - 
, . Wring my afflicted heart with pam? 

Doth not my aealous soul retttm 
Hatred for hatred to thy foes^ 
%% Yea* Lord t J feel my bosom burnt 
. A|s nio' against my peace th^ rose. 

S3 Try ine, dread Power 1 nnd search my heart 
Lay all its movements in thy view ; 
Explore it to its inmost part, 

Nor spi^ H, if 'tb fbiAid unttue. 

. » . • ■ 

84 If devious from thy paHis I stray^ 
And wickedness be found with me^ 
Obf lead me back the better way 
To everhistuiglife and Thee. 
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The delstical writers, who would fain persuade as 
that the world was in possession of as pure a system 
of morality before the introduction of Christianity 
as since, affect to make a great display of the Tirtues 
of many eminent heathens, particularly of the philo- 
sophers, Socrates, Plato, and some others. 

When they set up these characters as examples of 
perfection, which human nature with the aids of 
revelation either has not attained to, or not exceeded » 
they put us upon an invidious task, which no man 
would voluntarily engage in, and challenge us to 
discuss a question, which, if thoroughly agitated, 
cannot fail to strip the illustrious dead of more than 
half the honours which the voice of ages has agreed 
to give them. 

It is therefore to be wished that they had held 
the argument to its general terms, and shewn us 
where that system of ethics is to be found, which 
they are prepared to bring into comparison with the 
moral doctrines of Christ. This I take to be the 
fair ground whereon the controversy should have 
been decided, and hen) it would infallibly have been 
brought to issue ; but they knew their weapons 
better than to trust them in so close a conflict. 

The maxims of some heathen philosophers, and 
the moral writings of Plato, Cicero, and Seneca, 
contain many noble truths, worthy to be held in 
veneration by posterity ; and if the deist can from 
these produce a system of morality aa^ute^tA "^^x- 
£w/ as that which claims its origin f torn ^viVafc x^- 

Q 3 
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TelatLon, he will prore that God gare to man a 
faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong 
with such correctness, that his own immediate re- 
velation added no lights to those, which the powers 
of reason^had already discoYored* Let us grant 
thereforeforAQDomentyitiiiit Christ's religion re- 
vealed* totithe iWiOrld no new ;trcUhSx > in morality, nor 
rem^^peddMiyipM errors, and iivhat^ triumph accmes 
toUhe^.dciffl^y the adAiidsioiii The m^t he gains 
bitO\bp.tngi.raaj^Qii to\#.,^Jl<^^ljiriik i^^ation, as to 
it$fii^i;ai4octriii^; lOiSO' doinylM dignifies roan's 
Wwre, and ^iiews hejir ejicel|<«t a.,f)iaUty 4jrod gate 
his eeeatfrffetr. ia >tj)eilr oiiiguMil iormaih^yiQ guide 
tbrin judg/^^iteand oogHroJr.thfsiiiractioas;' bat wiU 
thie.d^Qinishithj^ iitoportlnteiAf ufefealedretigion? 
CerilaMjt'dot|f:inye6fihls. <»uiproM(iOiieJor)bQ^ of 
the following po6itioQ»;.(Tito.^ f ^ t. ::; \ i _ ^ ,i. 

iFimli^ iThatthetnoraltoic^oe GbrMtianity either 
fall fkofi x>f4ij9rtBtiQi cennter to)'t2MB]mairaL teiMti of 
natwal.feli|5i^f5lof,j f.:-.'.'i;brj. hd:^,}?, ^-i. ii . . 

Soeoadly^.iXhaii.'CfeHfltV^ «is9i6iq<'was. niigatorf 
and> s,uf>.evAjuAii0^' be^ftuse the itxiol^ ^m already in 
posQealion i^F as good .a «y«teri>di«Bondity at iieJin- 
partod-to-mau'luiid^; ": . iKMlfcT*^:^^;; 'jfi^ .j'il.T V:» 

Jts^toitteAost^lvbtiibiite jt) hei) jtevenbeenfat- 
templcdfbymy be«Aed ordeieiticaiiadvDOftteitoeoB- 

vkl) Afi;Gaspelsyi»t4mv«(flial^anoralJI]jv<^^ ^}f9^ 
that it is short and defective is anyieWpattknifair 

doty^wAeKlccmpai^'iiAth ^that^sterahwliick Ibe 

worM msi$p.fQHMp{ wMpiit/Tits aid. . No- nan,.I 

be]iesfev:W9rO0o^«eiited .Hsi'irvth^ithM^ iimsP|r 

hayerr 4is|Ki|lQi;Mil^di8ooior«BSi2< NJo. man haa been 

hardy, ^ovgh tosay.elshy'of. jitft doctriiie»-^?%f5 

sTffoi/^A^ fltftfii^.jDroG^ur^; ? though* (onany have been 

Tain enough to cry oni-^-^jtii Ms we knew before. — 

het us Jeave this position therefore for the present, 

Mnd PM88 to the next, vu* >N\ieiVv«t CXkro^wk^u 
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lioti was nugatory and snperflaons, bccauie tli« 
wcMrld already knew as macJi morality as he tanght 
them. 

This will at once be answered, if the Gospel as« 
sertion beestaMished,that lifeand immortality were 
lirought to light. We need not adduce any other 
<if the mysteries of rerelation ; we may safely rest 
die question here, and say with the apostle to the 
Gentile world — Behold ! I skew you d wystertf : IVt 
$kall not all sleeps brntioesfMU glliie chained; in a mo* 
went J in the twinkling of an eye^ at the last frtimp(for 
the trumpet nkaU sound) and the dead shall be raised 
incorruptibUy smd we akail be changed^ Mark to how 
akort an issue the avgdmieiit is now brooght 1 Either 
the apostle is not warmnted tn caHing ihtn SL^m^ter^y 
or the deist n not warranted In oalHogOhrist'saiiis- 
aion nugatory and superftnoas. ■■'' 

It now rests with the deiitt^'produccfrOm the 
writings and opinions of mankind antecedent to 
Christianity, snch a rerelation of thinffs>la come, as 
€a« faily: anticipate the G6spel revelation,' bt eiae to 
adailtwtth the s^stie ihkit a mister tf imsrtih^tam ; and 
if the liopoftaiicciof i\ti» mastery be admitted, as it 
■urely must, the importance of Clirisl's mission' l;;an 
sio longier'ba disputed ; and thbiighTeteidtion sRaH 
Jwfe added >ndthiag>te the' heatiien systesa'of mo* 
jaliljr,etHi>it ddes«»tMlow that it tras ihrptotn. 
oaamdMpgotoryi • :•' v^-' .!• 

Let tiie'deist;j|«sort to^l9ie'beatben Elyrikim and 
^lie mloiiof Plotoia'seaicbof etidences^ to aet in 
conifndiioniariUi'theiCliHstiaii rerela<lonof afatare 
atate ;':libt him chU in^Socratesf Plato^and'atmany 
more asheiCan-ceiledfe'iH hisitcanse^ <iti$ but lost 
labour to follow theHnarkms tracks of reason through 
the pathless ocean of^lijectore, always wandering, 
though with difierent degrees of deVia^on. Vf Vk^ 
does it ar^ly tkoogh SaMca had tat^t %% %c)|fA 
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moralify as Christ himself preached from the 
Mount? How does it affect revealed religion, 
though TuUy's Offices were found superior to Saint 
Paul's Epistles ? Let the deist indulge himself in 
declaiming on the virtues of the heathen heroes and 
philosophers ; let him ransack the annals of the 
Christian world, and present us with legions of cru- 
saders drenched in human blood, furious fanatics 
rushing on each other's throats for the distinction 
of a word, massacreing whole nations and laying na- 
ture waste for a metaphysical quibble, it touches 
not religion ; let him array a host of persecuting In* 
quisitors with all their torturing engines, the picture 
indeed is terrible, but who will say it is the picture 
of Christianity. 

When we consider the ages which have elapsed 
since the introduction of Christianity, and the events 
attending its propagation, hrow wonderful is the 
■history we contemplate 1 we sefe a mighty light 
spreading over all mankind from one spark kindled 
in an obscure corner of the earth : An humble per*- 
secuted teacher preaches a religion of peace, of for- 
giveness of injuries, of submission to temporal au- 
thorities, of meekness, piety, brotherly love and 
universal benevolence ; he is tried, condemned, and 
executed for his doctrines ; he rises from the tomb, 
and, breaking down the doors of death, sets open to 
all mankind the evidence of a life to come, and at 
the same time points ont the sure path to everlasting 
happiness in that future state : A few unlettered dis- 
ciples, his adherents and survivors, take np his doc 
trines, tftid going forth amongst the provinces of the 
Roman empire, then 'in its zenith, preach a religion 
to the Gentiles, directly striking at the foundation of 
the most splendid fabric Superstition ever reared on 
earth : These Gentiles, are not a rudeand barbarous 
rMce, but men of illuroina^M mvu^) ^^^uv^ \kV\\.Q&<ir 
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pherS) eloquent oratorSy powerfal reasoners, eminent 
in arts and sciences, and armed with sovereifa 
power : What an undertaking for the teachers of 
Christianity ! What aeonfli^ for a religion, holding 
forth no temporal allurements ! On the contrarji 
promising nothing but mortification in this worlds 
and referring all h6pe of a reward for present suf. 
lerings, to the unseen glories of a life to come. 

The next scene which this review presents to ns, 
thews the followers of Christianity suiiering under 
persecution by the heathen, whom thoir numbers 
had alarmed, and who began to tremble for their 
gods : in the rerolution of ages the church becomes 
triumphant, and, made wanton by prosperity, dege- 
■erates from its primitive simplicity, and running 
into idle controversies and metaphysical schisms^ 
persecutes its seceding brethren with unremitting 
fury ; whilst the Popes, thundering out anathemas 
and hurling torches from their throne, seem the 
Tieegerents of the furies, rather than of the author of 
a religion of peace : the present time affords a dif- 
ferent view ; the temper of the church grown milder, 
though its xeal less fervent ; men of different com« 
mnnions begin to draw nearer to each other ; as re. 
finement of manners becopies more general, tolera- 
tion spreads ; we are no longer slaves to the laws of 
religion, but converts to the reason of it ; and being 
allowied to examine the eyidence and foundation of 
the faith that is in us, we discorer that Christianity 
is a religion of charity, toleration, reason, and peace, 
enjoining us to ^ have compassion one of another, 
iove as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous, not ren- 
dering railing for railing, but contrariwise blessing; 
knowing that we are thereunto called, that we 
ihouid inherit a blessing.*' 
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NUMBER LXII. 



Dark and erroneous a$ the minds of men in gene« 
ral were before the appearance of Christ, no friend 
to revelation ever meant to say, that all the gross 
and glaring absurdities of the heathen system, as 
vulgarly professed, were universally adopted, and 
that no thinking man amongst them entertained 
better conceptions of God's nature and attributes, 
juster notions ofhissuperintendance and providence, 
purer maxims of morality, and more elevated expect 
tations of a future state, than are to be found in tha 
extravagant accounts of their established theology. 
No thinking man could seriously subscribe his be- 
lief to such fabulous and chimerical legends ; and 
indeed it appears that opinions were permitted to 
pass without censure, very irreconcileable to the 
popular faith, and great latitude given to specula 
tion in their reasonings upon natural religion ; and 
what can be more gratifying to philanthropy, thaa 
to trace these efforts of right reason ,^ which redound 
to the honour of man's nature, and exhibit to our 
view the human understanding, unassisted by the 
lights of revelation, and supported only by its na* 
tural powers, emerging from the darkness of idola* 
try, and breaking forth into the following descrip* 
tion of the Supreme Being, which is faithfully trans, 
lated from the fragment of an ancient Greek tragic 
poet : — 

^ Let not mortal corruption mix with your idea, 
of God, nor think of him as of a corporeal being, 
sueh as thyself ; he is inscrvxlabV^ to maa^ now ap- 
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pearing like fire^ implacable in his anger ; now in 
thick darkness, now in the flood of waters ; no v he 
puts on the terrors of a ravening beast, of the thun. 
der, the winds, the lightning, of conflagrations, of 
clouds : him the seas obey, the savage rocks, the 
springs of fresh water, and the rivers that flow along 
their winding channels ; the earth herself stands in 
awe of him ; the high tops of the mountains, the 
wide expanse of the cterulean ocean tremble at the 
frown of their Lord and Ruler.' 

This is a strain in the sublime style of the Psalmist, 
and similar ideas of the Supreme Being may be 
coTlected from the remains of various heathen 
writers. 

jintiphanes^ theSocratic philosopher, says, ^That 
God is the resemblance of nothing upon earth, so 
that no conception can be derived from any effigy 
or likeness of the Author of the Universe/ 

Xenophon ohserres^ ^ That a Being, whocontroulv 
and governs all things, must needs be great and 
powerful, but being by his nature invisible^ no man 
ean discern what form or shape he is of.' 

Tholes, being asked to deflne the Deity, replied 
that ^ He was without beginning and without end.' 
Being further interrogated, ^ If theadlions of men 
could escape the intelligence of God ?- he answered, 
^ No, nor even their thoughts*' 

PkiUmon^ the comic poet, introduces the follow- 
ing question and answer in a dialogue : ^ Tell me, 
I beseech you, what is yeur conception of God ? — 
As of a Being, who, seeing all things, is himself 
unseen.' 

Menander says, that ^ God, the lord and father 
of all things, is alone worthy of our humble adora- 
tion, being at once the maker and the giver of all 
blessings.' 

MelfMippfilas^ a wrifcr aUo of comedy ,\\itiQ^vkt.^% 



thif solemn iQTOcatioa to the Supreme Being, < Hear 
me, O Father, whom the whole world regards with 
wonder, and adores 1 to whom the immortal soul of 
man is precious.* 

Evripidesy in a strain of great sablinity, ezclairas, 
< Thee I invoke, the self*created Bci^ig, w ho framed 
all nature in thy ethereal monldi whom light and 
darkness, and the whole multitude of the starry 
train encircle in eternal chorus.' 

Sophocles also, in a fragment of one of his trage^ 
dies, asserts the unity of the Supreme Being ; ^ Of a 
truth there is one, and only one God, the maker of 
lieaven and earth, the sea and all which it contains.' 

These selections, to which, however, many others 
might be added, will serve to shew what enlightened 
ideas were entertained by some of the nature of God. 
I will next adduce a few passages to shew what just 
conceptions some had formed of God's providence 
ind justice, of the distribution of good and evil in 
this life, and of the espectation of a future retri* 
button in the life to come. 

Arviton^ the dramatic poet, hath bequeathed us 
the following part of a dialogue-^ 

^ Take heart ; be patient ! God will not fail to 
Jielp the good, and especially those, who are as ex- 
cellent as yourself ; where would be the encourage- 
ment to persist in righteousness, unless those, who 
do weH, are eminently to be rewarded for their 
welldoing? 

< I would it were as you say ! but I too often see 
men who square their actions to the rules of recti- 
tude, oppressed with misfortunes; whilst they, who 
have nothing at heart but their own selfish .interest 
and advantage, enjoy prosperity unknown to us. 

^ For the present moment it may be so, but we 
must look beyond the present moment, and await 
the hsBCf when this earth shall be dissolved : for to 
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thiDk that chance governs the aflairs of this life, is a 
notion as false as it is evil, and is the plea, which 
▼icious men set up for vicious morals : but be thou 
sure that the good works of the righteous shall meet 
a reward, and the iniquities of the unrighteous a 
punishment ; for nothing can come to pass in this 
world, but by the will and permission of God.' 

EpicharmuSy the oldest of the comic poets sayS} in 
one of the few fragments which remain of his writ* 
ings, ^ If your life hath been holy, you need hare no 
dread of death, for the spirit of the blest shall exist 
for ever in heaven,' 

JStfr/piWf* has the following passage, * If any mor. 
tal flatters himself that the sin which he commits, 
can escape the notice of an avenging Deity, he in- 
dulges a vain hope, deceiving himSelf in a false pre- 
sumption of impunity, because the divine justice 
suspends for a time the punishment of his evil actions; 
but hearken to me ye who say there is no God, and 
by that wicked infidelity enhance your crimes, There 
is, there is a God ! let the evil doer then account 
the present hour only as gain, for he is doomed to 
everlasting punishment in the life to come.' 

The Sibylline verses hold the same language, but 
these I have taken notice of in a former paper. 

I reserve myself for one more extract, which I 
shall recommend to the reader as the finest, which 
can be instandcd fi^orh' any heathen writer, exhibit- 
ing the most elevated conceptions of the being and 
supcrin tendance of one, supreme, all-seeing, inef- 
fable God, and of the existence of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, by the just distribution 
of which to the good and evil, all the seeming irre- 
gularities of moral justice in this life shall here- 
after beset straight ; and this, if I mistake not, is the 
f nmmary of all that natural religion can attain to. 

VOL. XXXiX H 
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The following is a close translation of this famous 
fragment — 

^ Thinl^est thou, O Niccratus, that those departed 
spirits, who are satiated with the luxuries of life, 
shall escape as from an oblivious God ? the eye of 
justice is wakeful and ajl-seeing ; and we may truly 
pronounce that there are two several roads conduct* 
ipg us to the grave ; one proper to the just, the other 
to the unjust; for if just and unjust fare alike, and 
the grave shall cover both to all eternity — Hence ! 
get thee hence at once ! destroy, lay waste, defraud, 
confound at pleasure ! bat deceive not thyself; there 
is a judgment after death, which God, the lord of 
all things will exa6), whose tremendous name is not 
to be uttered by my lips, and he it is who limits 
the appointed date of the transgressor/ 

It is curious to discover sentiments of this vene- 
rable sort in the fragment of a Greek comedy, yet 
certain it is that it has either Fhikmon or Diphilus 
for its author, both writers of the New Comedy 
and contemporaries. Justin, Clemens^ and Euse- 
bins have all quoted it, the former from Philemon^ 
both the latter from Diphilus : Grotiusand Le Clerc 
follow the authority of Justin, and insert it in their 
collection of Philetnon^s fragments : Hertelius, upoa 
the joint authorities of Clemens and Eusebius gives 
it to Diphilus^ and publishes it as such in his valu- 
able and rare remains of the Greek comic writers. 
I conceive there are now no datOy upon which cri- 
ticism can decide for either of these two claimants, 
and the honour must accordingly remain suspended 
between them. 

Sentences of this sort are certainly very precious 
reliques, and their preservation is owing to a happy 
custom, which the Greeks had of marking the mar- 
gins of their books, opposite to any passage which 
particular] J struck them, and this mark was gene- 
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rally the fetter x? the initial of x^^^h (oicful) anA 
the collectioti afterwards made of these distinguished 
passages they called xs^^^t^^^*'^^ - 

It would be a carious and amusing collation of 
moral and religious sentences, extracted from hea- 
then writers, with corresponding tekts selected 
from the holy scriptures : Grotius hath done some- 
thing towards it in his preface to the Collectanea of 
Stobaeus; but the quotations already giren will 
suffice to shew, in a general point of Tiew, what 
had been the advances of human reason, before God 
enlightened the world by his special reyelation. 



NUMBER LXIII. 



If the deist, who contends for the all-safficiency of 
uatoral religion, shall think that in these passages, 
which I haTC qnoted in the preceding number, h6 
has discovered fresh resources on the part of human 
reason as opposed to divine revelation, he will find 
himself involved In a very false conclusion. Though 
it were in my power to have collected every moral 
and religious sentence, which has fallen from the 
pens of the heathen writers antecedent to Christi- 
anity, and although it should thereby appear that 
the morality of the gospel had been the morality of 
right reason in all ages of the world, he would still 
remain as much unfurnished as ever for establishing 
his favourite position, that the Scriptures reveal no- 
thing more than man's understanding had discovered 
without their lud. We may therefore console our- 
selves without scrapie/ in discovering tViaX l\i^ V^"^* 

H 2 
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then world was not immersed in total darkness, and 
the candid mind, however interested for Christia- 
nity, may be gratified with the reflection that the 
human understanding was not so wholly enslaved, 
but that in certain instances it could surmount the 
prejudices of system, and, casting oif the shackles 
of idolatry, argue up to that supreme of all things 
which the historian Tacitus emphatically defines, 
summum illud et teternum neque mutabile neque uu 

teriturum. 

Now when the mind is settled in the proof of 
One Supreme Being, there are two several modes of 
reasoning, by which natural religion may deduce 
the probability of a future state : one of these results 
from an examination of the human soul, the other 
from reflecting on the unequal distribution of hap. 
piness in the present life. 

Every man who is capable of examining his own 
faculties, must discern a certain power within him, 
which is neither coeval with, nor dependent upon 
his body and its members ; I mean that power of 
reflection, which we universally agree to seat in the 
soul : it is not coeval with the body, because we 
were not in the use and exercise of it, when we 
were infants ; it is not dependent on it, because it 
is not subject to the changes which the body un- 
dergoes in its passage from the womb to the grare ; 
for instance, it is not destroyed, or even impaired, 
by amputation of the limbs or members, it does 
not evaporate by the continual flux and exhalation 
of the corporeal humours, is not disturbed by mo- 
tion of the limbs, nor deprived of its powers by 
their inaction ; it is not necessarily involved in the 
•ickness and infirmity of the body, for whilst that 
is decaying and dissolving away by an incurable 
disease, the intellectual faculties shall in many cases 
reaaia perfect and nninxpaired*. 'wViy^ thcn^ should 
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it be sujiposed the soul of a man is to die with his 
body, and accompany it into the obliTious grave, 
when it did not make its entrance with it into lite, 
Aor partook of its decay, its fluctuations, changes, 
^nd casualties ? 

If these obvious reflections upon the nature and 
properties of the soul, lead to the persuasion of a 
future state, the same train of reasoning will natu- 
rally discover that the condition of the soul in that 
future state, miist be determined by the merits or 
demerits of its antecedent life. It has never been 
the notion of heathen or of deist, that both the 
good and the evil shall enter upon equal and un- 
distinguished felicity or punishment ; no rt^asoning 
man could ever conceive that the soul of Nero and 
the soul of Antoninus in a future state partook of 
the same common lot; and thus it follows upon 
the evidence of reason, that the soul of man shall 
be rewarded or punished hereafter, according to his 
good or evil conduct here ; and this consequence is 
the more obvious, because it does not appear in the 
moral government of the world, that any such just 
and regular distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments obtains on this side the grave ; a circumstance 
no otherwise to be reconciled to our suitable con- 
ceptions of divine justice, than by referring things 
to the filial decision of a judgment to come. 

Though all these discoveries are open to reason, 
let no man conclude that what the reason of a few 
discovered, were either communicated to, or ac- 
knowledged by all : No, the world was dark and 
grossly ignorant, some indeed have argued well and 
clearly ; others confusedly, and the bulk of mankind 
not at all ; the being of a God, and the unity of 
that Supreme Being, struck conviction to the hearts 
of those, who employed their reason cooW^ axv^^\%- 
passhaaieljr fti such sublime enquiries •, b\xl ^V<ix4 
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was the multitude meanwhile ? Bewildered with a 
mob of deities, whom their own fables had en. 
dowed with human attributes, passions, and infir- 
mities ; whom their own superstition had deified 
and enrolled amongst the immortals, till the sacred 
history of Olympus became no less impure than 
the journals of a brothel: Many there were, no 
doubt, who saw the monstrous absurdity of such a 
system, yet not every one who discerned error, 
could discover truth ; the immortality of (he soul, a 
doctrine so harmonious to man's nature, was de- 
cried by system and opposed by subtilty ; theques. 
tion of a future state was hung up in doubt, or 
bandied between conflicting disputants through all 
the quirks aud evasions of sophistry and logic : 
Philosophy, so called, was split into a variety of 
sects, and the hypothesis of each enthusiastic founder 
became the standing creed of his school, which it 
was an inviolable point of honour never to desert: 
In this confusion of systems men chose for them- 
selves, not according to conviction, but by the im- 
pulse of passion, or from motives of convenience; 
the voluptuary was interested to dismiss the gods 
to their repose, that his might not be interrupted 
by them ; and all who wished to have their range 
of sensuality in this world, without fear or con- 
troul, readily enlisted under the banners of £pi. 
curus, till his followers out-numbered all the rest; 
this was the court-creed under the worst of the Ro- 
man emperors, and the whole body of the nation, 
with few exceptions, adopted it ; for what could be 
more natural, than for the desperate to bury con- 
science in t!ie grave of athe'sm^ or rush into anni- 
hilation by the point of the poniard, when they were 
weary of existence, iind discarded by fortune ? With 
some it was the standard principle of their sect to 
doubty with others to argue e^ery \!b\\i%\vadwken 
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we recollect that Cicero himself was of the Nea 
Academyy we have a cine to unraTcl all the seeming 
contradictions of his moral and metaphysical senti- 
ments, amidst the confusion of which we arc nerer 
to expect his real opinion, but within the pale of 
his own particular school, and that school professed 
controversy upon every point. I will instance one 
passage which would have done hononr to his sen- 
timents, had he spoke his own language as well as 
that of the Platonists, whom he is here personating — 
Nee vero Deus^ qui intelligitur a nobis, alio modo tn« 
telligi potest^ quam mens soiuta quadam et liber a ^^ se^ 
gregata ab omni concretione mortally omnia sentiens et 
fnovens. Whilst thepuresttruthswcrethrownoutonly 
as themes for sophistry to cavil at, the mass of man- 
kind resembled a chaos, in which if some few sparks 
of light glimmered, they only served to cast the ge- 
neral horror into darker shades. 

It must not, however, be forgotten, that there was 
a peculiar people then upon earth, who professed to 
worship that one Supreme Being, of whose nature 
and attributes certain individuals only amongst tha 
Gentile nations, entertained suitable conceptions. 

Whilst all the known world were idolaters by 
establishment, the Jews alone were Unitarians upon 
system. Their history was most wonderful, for it 
undertook to give a relation of things, whereof no 
human records could possibly be taken, and all 
who received it for truth, must receive it as the re- 
lation of God himself, for how else should men ob- 
tain a knowledge of the Creator's thoughts and 
operations in the nrst formation of all things ? Ac- 
cordingly we find their inspired historian, after he 
has brought down his narration to the journal of his 
own time, holding conferences with God himself, 
and receiving through his immediate coainvuTucaVx^^^ 
certaia Jaws aud cominandmeots, ^ibVcYi \\^ v^^ Va^ 
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delirer to the people, and according to wliichthe/ 
were to live and begoTerned. In this manner Moses 
appears as the commissioned legislator of a Theo- 
cracy, iropowered to work miracles in confirmatioil 
of his Ticegerent anthoritj, and to denounce the 
most tremendous punishments upon the nation, so 
highly favoured, if in any future time they should 
disobey and fall off from these sacred statutes and 
ordinances. 

A people under such a government, set apart and 
distinguished from all other nations by means so 
supernatural, form a rery iiitercsting object for our 
Contemplation, and their history abounds in eyents 
too less extraordinary and miraculous than the re- 
Telation itself of those laws, upon which their con* 
ttitution was first established : their tedious capti- 
ylties, their wonderful deliverances, the administra- 
tion of their priests and prophets, their triumphs and 
successes, whilst adhering to God^s worship, and 
their deplorable condition, when they corrupted his 
service with the impurities of the idolatrous nations^ 
whom they drove from their possessions, form a 
most surprising chain of incidents, to which thi^ 
annals of no other people upon earth can be said 
to bear resemblance. 

Had it suited the all-wise purposes of God, when 
he revealed himself to this peculiar people, to have 
made them the instruments for disseminating the 
knowledge of his true religion and worship oyer 
the Gentile world, their office and administration 
had been glorious indeed ; but this part was cither 
not allotted to them, or justly forfeited by their de- 
generate and abandoned conduct : disobedient and 
rebeilious against God^s ordinances, they were so far 
from propagating these imparted lights to the neigh- 
bouring nations, that they themselves sunk into their 
darknessp and whilst all tVie \a\idN«2A o^«t-i\iuN^\lV 
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idols, few were the knees which bowed to the lir- 
iBg, true, and only God. 

Moses, th«ir inspired law-giver, judge, and pro- 
phet, is generally said to have delivered to them no 
doctrine of a future state : I am aware there is a 
learned author now living, one of their nation, 
Datid Levthy name, who controverts this assertion ; 
it is fit, therefore, I should leave it in reference to his 
future proofs, when he shall see proper to produce 
them ; in the mean time I may fairly state it upon 
this altematire, that if Moses did not impart the 
doctrine above-mentioned, it was wholly reserved 
for fnture special reyelation ; if he did impart it, 
there must have been an obstinate want of faith in 
great part of the Jewish nation, who knowingly 
professed a contrary doctrine, or else there must 
have been some obscurity in Moses's account, if they 
innocently misunderstood it : The Sadducees were a 
great portion of the Jewish community, and if 
they were instructed by their lawgiver to believeand 
expect a future state, it is high matter of offence in 
them to have disobeyed their teacher ; on the other 
hand, if they were not instructed to this effect by 
Moses, yet having been taught the knowledge of 
one all -righteous God, it becomes just matter of 
surprise, how they came to overlook a consequence 
to eyident* 
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t*EOM the review we hare taken of the state of man- 
kind, in respect to their religions opinions at the 
Christian ssra, it appears that the Gentile world 
was systematically deroted to idolatry, whilst the 
remnant of the Jewish tribes professed the worship 
of the trne God ; but at the same time there did 
not exist on earth any other temple dedicated to 
God's service, save that at Jerusalem. The nation 
so highly favoured by him, and so enlightened bj 
his immediate revelations, was in the lowest state 
of political and religious declension ; ten ont of 
their twelve tribes had been carried away into cap- 
tivity, from which there has to this hour been no 
redemption, and the remaining two were brought 
under the Roman yoke, and divided into sects, one 
of which opposed the opinion of the other, and 
maintained that there was to be no resurrection of 
the dead ; the controversy was momentous, for the 
eternal welfare of mankind was the object of discus- 
sion, and who was to decide upon it ? the worship- 
pers of the true God had one place only upon eardi, 
wherein to call upon his name ; the groves and al- 
tars of the idols occupied all the rest : who was to 
restore his worship ? who was to redeem mankind 
from almost total ignorance and corruption ? Where 
was the light that was to lighten the Gentiles f 
reason could do no more i it could only argue for 
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lie probability of a future state of rewards -and 
•unishments, but demoustratioa was required ; an 
vidence, that might remove all doubts, and this 
ras not in the power of man to furnish : some 
^ing therefore must appear, of more than human 
alcnts, to instruct mankind, of more than human 
uthority, to reform them : the world was lost, un- 
CSS it should please God to interpose, for the work 
ras above human hands, and nothing but the power 
rhich created the world, could save the world. 

Let any man cast his ideas back to this period, 
nd ask his reason if it was not natural to suppose 
bat the Almighty Being, to whom this general ruin 
nd disorder must be visible, would in mercy to hb 
reatnres send some help amongst them ; unless it 
tad been his purpose tQ abandon them to dcstruc- 
lon, we may presume to say he surely would : is 
t then with man to prescribe in what particular 
node and form that redemption should come ? Cer- 
ainly it is not with roan, but with God only ; he, 
who grants the Touchsafement will direct the means : 
)e these what they may, they must be preternatural 
ind miraculous, because we have agreed that it is 
)eyond the reach of man by any natural powers of 
tils own to accomplish : a special inspiration then is 
equisite ; some revelation, it should seem, we know 
lot wliat, we know not how, nor where, nor 
whence* except that it must come from God him- 
self : what if he sends a Being upon earth to tell us 
lis immediate will, to teach us how to please him, 
ind to convince us of the reality of a future state ? 
:bat Being then must come down from him, he 
nust have powers miraculous, he must have qua- 
ities divine and perfect, he must return on earth 
rom the grave, and personally shew us that he has 
lurvived it, and is corporeally living after death : 
rill this be evidence demonstrative ? who caik yi\^« 
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stand it ? he mcst be of all men most obstinately 
bent upon his own destruction, who should at- 
tempt to hold out against it ; he must prefer dark- 
ness to light, falsehood to truth, misery to happi- 
ness, hell to heaven, who would not thankfully cm- 
brace so great salvation. 

Let us now apply what has been said to the ap^ 
. pearance of that person, whom the Christian Church 
believes to have been the true Messias of God, and 
let us examine the evidences upon which we assert 
the divinity of his mission, and the completion of its 
purposes. 

In what form, and after what manner, was h« 
sent amongst us ? was it by natural or preterna* 
tural means ? if his first appearance is ushered in by 
a miracle, will it not be an evidence in favour of 
God's special revelation ; If he is presented to the 
world in some mode superior to, and differing from 
the ordinary course of nature, such an introduction 
roust attract to his person and character a more 
than ordinary attention : if a miraculous and mys- 
terious Being appears upon earth, so compounded of 
divine and human nature, as to surpass our com- 
prehension of his immediate essence, and at the same 
time so levelled to our earthly ideas, as to be visibly 
born of a human mother, not impregnated after the 
manner of the flesh, but by the immediate Spirit of 
God, in other words, the son of a pure virgin, shall 
we make the mysterious incarnation of such a pre- 
ternatural being, a reason for our disbelief in that re- 
velation, which without a miracle we had not given 
credit to ? We are told that the birth of Christ was 
in this wise ; the fact rests upon the authority of the 
evangelists who describe it : the Unitarians, who 
profess Christianity with this exception, may dis- 
jHite the testimony of the sacred writers in this par- 
tJvular^ and the Jews may deny iVvcit 2LCC<iuutt« toioj 
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but still if Christ himself performed mirac1cs,which 
the Jews do not deny, and if he rose from the dead 
after his cracifixion, which the Unitarians admit, 
I do not see how either should be stagi^cred by tho 
miracle of his birth : for of the Jews 1 may demand, 
whether it were not a thing asr credible for God to 
hare wrought a miracle at the birth of Moses for 
instance, as that he should afterwards empower that 
prophet to perform, not one only, but many mi- 
racles? To the Unitarians I would candidly submit, 
if it be not as easy to believe the incarnation of 
Christ as his resurrection, the authorities for each 
being the same ? Let the authorities therefore be 
the test. 

1 am well aware that the silence of two of the 
evangelists is stated by the Unitarians amongst other 
objections against the account, andthenon-accord- 
ance of the genealogies given by Saint Matthew and 
Saint Luke is urged against the Christian Church by 
the author of Ungua Sacra^ in a pamphlet lately 
published in the following words — ^The Evangelist 
Saint Matthew in the first chapter of his gospel 
gires us the genealogy of Christ, and Luke in the 
third chapter of his gospel does the same; but with 
such difference, that an unprejudiced person would 
hardly think they belonged to one and the same 
person ; for the latter not only differs from the for- 
mer in almost the whole genealogy from Joseph to 
David, but has also added a few more generations, 
and likewise made Jesus to descend from Nathan 
the son of David instead of Solomon.' — (Levi's 
Letter to Dr. Priestley, p. 81.) 

The learned Jew is founded in his observation 
upon the non-accordance of these pedigrees, but not 
in applying that to Christ, which relates only to 
Joseph. Saint Matthew gives the genealogy of 
Joseph, whom he deDominates ^ ihc^ \iu^\)^^<\ Q>1 
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Mary, of whom was born Jesog, who is caUed 
Christ,' chap. i. ▼. 15. Saint Luke with eqnal pce- 
cision sajs, that ^ JesMS himself began to be about 
thirty years of age, being, as was supposed, the ton 
of Joseph.' Now when it is thns clear that both 
these genealogies apply to Joseph, and both these 
evangelists expressly assert that Jesus, was born of 
an immaculate virgin,. I do not think it a fair state- 
ment to call it the genealogy of Christ for the pur- 
pose of discrediting the veracity of these evangelists 
in points of faith or doctrine, merely because they 
differ in a family catalogue of the generations of 
Joseph, one of which is carried up to Adam, and 
the other brought down from Abraham. Thegos- 
pel historians, as I understand them, profess seve- 
rally to render a true account of Christ's raissioa* 
comprising only a short period of his life; withia 
the compass of this period they are to record the 
doctrines he preached, the mir^es he performed, 
and the circumstances of his death, passion, and 
resurrection ; to this undertaking they are fairly 
committed ; this they are to execute as faithful re- 
porters, and if their reports shall be found in any 
essential matter contradictory to each other or them- 
fielves, let the learned author late mentioned,.or any. 
other opponent to Christianity, point it put, and 
candour must admit the charge ; but in the matter 
of a pedigree, which appertains to Joseph, whiek 
our Church universally omits in its service, which 
comprises no article of doctrine, and which being 
purely matter of family record, was copied probably 
from one roll by Matthew, and from another by 
Luke, I cannot in truth and sincerity see how the 
«acred historians are impeached by the non-agree* 
ment of their accounts. We call them the inspired 
writers, and when any such trivial contradiction as 
the above can be fixed upon them by the enemies of 
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WAT faith, tlie word is retorted upon us with tri- 
umph ; but what has inspiration to do with the 
genealogy of Joseph, the supposed^ not the real, fa* 
ther of Jesus ? And indeed what more is required 
for the simple narration of any facts than a faithful 
memory, and sincere adherence to truth ? 

Let this suffice for what relates to the birth of 
Christ, and the different ways in which men argue 
upon that mysterious erent : if his coming wa!^ 
foretold, and if his person and character fully answer 
to those predictions, no man will deny the force of 
such an evidence : if we are simply told that ' a Tir- 
gin did conceireand bear a son,' it is a circumstance 
so much out of the ordinary course of nature to 
happen, that it requires great faith in the veracity 
of the relator to belicye it ; but if we are possessed 
of an authentic record of high antecedent antiquity, 
wherein we find it expressly predicted, that such a 
circumstance shall happen, and that a ^ Tirgin shall 
conceiTe and bear a son,' it is such a confirmation 
of the fact, that wonderful as it is, we can no longer 
doubt the truth of the historians who attest it« 
Now it is not one, but many prophets, who concur 
in foretelling the coming of the Messias ; his person, 
his office, his humility and sufferings, his ignomi- 
nious death and the glorious benefits resulting from 
his atonement) are not merely glanced at with enig* 
matic obscurity, but pointedly and precisely an- 
nounced. Had such evidences met for the verifi- 
cation of any historical event unconnected with re- 
ligion, I suppose there is no man, who could com- 
pare the one with the other, but would admit its 
full concordance and completion ; and is it not a 
strange perverseness of mind, if we are obstinate in 
doubting it, only because we are so deeply interested 
to believe it? 

I haye iaid there was but one tcmpVe xi^on. ^vc^^ 

I 2 
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where the only true and living God was worship- 
ped^the temple at Jerusalem : the Jews had derived 
and continued this worship from the time of Abra- 
ham, and to him the promises were made, that ^ in 
his seed all the nations of the world should be bles- 
sed.' Where then are we naturally to look for the 
Mcssias but from the stock of Abraham, from the 
descendants of that family, in which alone were 
preserved the knowledge and worship of the only 
true God ? If therefore the religion, which Christ 
founded, does in fact hold forth that blessing to all 
the nations of the world, then was that promise ful- 
filled in the person of Christ, ' who took upon him 
the seed of Abraham.' 



NUMBER LXV. 



We are next to enquire if the character and com- 
mission of the Mcssias were marked by such per- 
formances, as might well be expected from a person, 
whose introduction into the world was of so extra- 
ordinary a nature. 

We are told by one of the sacred historians, that 
^ the Jews came roundabouthim and said unto him, 
how long dost thou make us to doubt? If thou be 
the Christ, tell us plainly : Jesus answered them, I 
told you, and ye believed not ; the works that I do 
in my Father's name, they bear witness of me.' 

In this passage Christ himself appeals to his 
works done in the name of God, to witness against 
all cavils for his being the true Messias. The same 
question was put to him by tlie dV&ci^lQS of the Bap- 
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list, ' Art thoti he that should come, or do we look 
for another ?' The same appeal is made to his works 
in the reply he gircs to these inquirers. 

It follows next in order that we should ask what 
these works were, and it so happens, that the person 
who performed them, has himself enumerated them 
in the following words : ^ The blind receive their 
sight and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed and 
the deaf hear, the dead are raised up and the poor 
hare the gospel preached unto them.' These are 
works it must be acknowledged ofa most benevolent 
sort ; thej. are not indeed so splendid as the mira- 
culous act of dividing the Red Sea for the people of 
Israel to march through it, and again commanding 
it to close upon their pursuers in the rear and swal- 
low up the army of Pharaoh ; they arc not of so 
tremendous a character as those afflicting plagues 
with which Moses punished the Egyptians ; but 
would these, or such as these, have been characte- 
ristic of a mediator? Christ came to save and not to 
destroy the world, and the works above described 
are no less merciful in their nature, than miraculous. 

When the Jews therefore tauntingly assert the su- 
perior magnificence of the miracles wrought by 
Moses, which we admit to have been in all respects 
suitable to the commission which Moses was en« 
charged with, they should with equal candor admit, 
that the less splendid, but more salutary, miracles 
of Christ, were no less suited to the merciful com'' 
mission, which he came amongst us to perform. 
There is indeed more horrible grandeur in the spec- 
tacle of a vast army swallowed up by thesea, mira- 
culously divided into a wall on each side of those 
who paissed through it ; but who will'say that God's 
power is not as wonderfully and conspicuously dis* 
played in restoring dead Lazarus to life, as in drown- 
ing PhMT9oh mki kis boat ? Surely U I& «» %t^^X> ^ 
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miracle to gWe life to the dead, as it is to put the 
living to death. 

The miracles of Christ were performed without 
ostentation and display, yet they were of such gene- 
ral notoriety, that the Jews themselves did not, and 
do not even now, deny their being wrought by him, 
bat ascribed them to the aid and agency of the 
devil : a miserable subterfuge indeed ! But this is 
not all : a contemporary writer of that nation,David 
Levi, in his letter to Dr. Priestley asserts, that there 
was not only ^no such necessity' for the miracles of 
Jesus as for those of Moses, but ' that they were 
scarcely just or rational, and consequently cannot 
be offered as proofs of his divine raissioD in com« 
parison with that of Moses.' p. 67^ 68. 

In support of this assertion the learned controver- 
sialist observes, ^ that as to the miracles of Moses, 
there was the greatest necessity for them ; for ip- 
stance, the plagues he brought upon the Egyptian! 
were necessary for the redemption of the Jewish 
nation ; as was the dividing of the Red Sea, and the 
drowning the Egyptians for their further deliver- 
ance from them ; the manna from heaven and the 
water from the rock were necessary for their sub- 
sistence in the wilderness ; the same of all the rest' 
• This we may admit in its full force ; but as the 
miracles which Christ wrought were altogether as 
necessary for the proof of his divine mission, as these 
of Moses for the proof of his; a man must be very 
partial to his own nation, who will assert, that the 
deliverance of the Jews from their captivity in Egypt, 
was a more important object than the redemption of 
lost mankind. We will not doubt but it was ne* 
pessary the Egyptian host should be drowned, be* 
cause it seemed good to God so to punish their ob- 
duracy, and extricate the Jewjsh tribes ; but it is no 
less necessary y that mankind &\\6\i\d \^eUe\eln Christ, 
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if they are to be sared through his means, and for 
the confirmation of that necessary faith, these mi« 
raclcs were performed : the author of the objection, 
^v ho himself asserts that Moses delivered the im- 
portant doctrine of a future state, will not deny 
that the belief of a future state is a necessarif belief; 
and if it be so, it must follow that Christ's resur- 
rection and appearance upon earth after his cruci- 
fixion, (a miracle I prcsuo^eas great andstrikingas 
any wrought by the hand of Moses) was as perti. 
nent to that general end, as the wonders in the land 
of Egypt and at the Red Sea were to the particular 
purpose of rescuing the Jews out of their captivity. 

If we grant that Moses, as this objector intimates, 
did impart the doctrine of a future state, Christ 
did more by exemplifying it in his own person, and 
against such eridence we might presume eren a 
Sadducec would not hold out. Now as so large a 
portiofi of the Jewish nation were still in the 
avowed disbelief of that doctrine, which our oppo- 
nent believes was taught them by their great pro- 
phet and lawgiver himself, surely he must of force 
' aUow, that the resurrection of Christ was to them 
at least, and to all who like them did not credit the 
doctrine of a life to come, a necessary miracle. 

Where such a teacher as Moses had failed to per- 
suade, what less than a miracle could conquer their 
infidelity? Unless, indeed, our author shall join 
issue with Abraham in his reply to Dives, as re- 
corded in the words of Christ, and maintain with 
him, that as they would not believe the word of 
Moses, ' neither would they be persuaded, though 
one actually rose from the dead.' 

And now 1 will more closely animadvert upon 
the bold assertion of Darid Levi, the Jew, (whose 
hostile opinions we tolerate) that the miracles of 
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Christ, the Sariour of the world (whose religion we 
profess) were ^ scarcely just or rational.' 

Our faith is at issue, our established church falls 
to the ground, our rery sovereign becomes no longer 
the defender of our faiths but rather the defender of 
our -folly, if this contemner of Christ, this alien, 
who assaults our religion, whilst he is living under 
the protection of our laws, shall, with one stroke 
of an audacious pen, undermine the strong founda- 
tion of our belief. 

Let us hear how this modern cayiller confutes 
those miracles, which his forefathers saw and did 
not dare to deny. 

He takes two out of the number, and if there is 
any merit in the selection, he is beholden to his cor* 
respondent for it: these are, first, ^ the driving the 
devils out of the man possessed, and sending them 
into the herd of swine ;' Mat. viii. 28. Secondly, 
^ the curse pronounced upon the barren figltree ;' 
Mark xi, 13. 

Upon the first of these he has the following stric- 
ture — ' This 1 think was not strictly just, for as 
according to your (Dr. Priestley's) opinion, he was 
but a man and a prophet, I would willingly be in- 
formed what right he had to destroy another man*s 
property in the manner he did by sending the devils 
into them, and so causing them to run violently 
into the sea and perish ?' 

This miracle is recorded also by Saint Mark, v. 1. 
and again by Saint Luke, viii. 26. What Saint 
Matthew calls the country of the Gergesenes, the 
other two evangelists call the country of the Gada. 
renes, and St. Luke adds that it is over against 
Galilee ; this country, as I conceive, was within the 
boundaries of the hal f tribe of M ana^seh, on the other 
side of Jordan^ and is by Strabo called Gadaridu, 
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lib. 15. Now Moses bo(h in Leriticus xi. and 
Deuteronomy xit* prohibits swine, as one of the 
unclean beasts : ^ Of their flesh shall yonot eat, and 
their carcase shall ye not touch ; they are unclean 
to you/ Isaiah also states it as a particular sin and 
abomination in the Jews,wbom he calleth a ^ rebel- 
lious people, a people tliat firoToketh me to anger 
continually to ray face ; which remain among the 
grares and lodge in the monuments, which cat 
swine's flesh.' )xt. % 3, 4. And again, ^ They that 
sanctify thsmseWes and purify tbemselres in the 
gardens, behind one tree in the midst, eating swine's 
flesh, &c. shall be consumed together, saith the 
Lord. Ixvi. 17. £lcazar the scribe, ^ when con- 
^trained to open his mouth and eat swine's flesh, 
chose rather to die gloriously, than to live stained 
with such an abomination.' 2 Mace. ri. 18, 19* 
The seren brethren also, who were compelled to the 
like abomination, declared, ^ they were ready to die 
rather than to transgress the laws of their fathers.' 
This being the law of Moses with respect to this 
)>roscrib(^ animal, and such being the corruptions 
of the people in violating that law, I am at a loss to 
discover the iitjustice of the miracle ; seeing wh.at 
abominations these creatures had occasioned amongst 
the Jews, so as to draw down the denunciations of 
the prophet Isaiah, repeatedly urged in the passages 
above quoted ; and it is with ))articular surprise I 
meet the charge from one, who is himself a Jew, and 
who, I must presume>woulddie the death of Eleazar 
rather than be defiled with such abominable food. 
It would be hard indeed if Christ, whom he arraigns 
for abolishing the Mosaical dispensation in one part 
of his argument, should in another be accused of 
wrong and injury for conforming to it : but any 
wretched shift shall be resorted -to for matter of 
railing Bgaiast Cbristf and rather than iio\.iQ^\vv% 
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Spleen at all, he will feed* it upon swine's flesb : let 
the learned Jew first prove to me that a hog was not 
an abomination te his coimtiymen, and it will then 
be time enough to debate upon the injustice of de- 
stroying them ; meanwhile i shall not be disposed 
to allow of any damages for the swine inqnestioii at 
the suit and prosecation of a Jew. 

Ilis second attack is pointed against the miracid 
of the ^g^tree, which was blasted at th« wotd 0f 
Christ. 

Thoogh Saint Matthew as well as Saint Mark 
records this miracle, yet, for reasons safiiciently ob- 
vious, he refers to Uic latter, who says, ^that when 
Christ came to it he found nothing but leaves ; for 
the time of figs was not yet.' His argument upon 
this passage is as follows: ^ Hence it is manifest, 
that he required the tree to produce fruit out of sea- 
son, and which would have been contrary to the in- 
tent of its Creator ; and therefore he, as a dutiful 
iion, curses the innocent and guiltless tree for doing 
that, which his father had commanded it to do, viz. 
to bear fruit in its proper season :' In this para- 
graph our Jew has quickened his argument with 
some facetious irony, and he follows it with an air 
of exultation as well as insult: ^ if, after this, Chris, 
dans should still persist in the miracle, according to 
the letter of the story, much good may it do them ; 
but I am sure it will never be the means of convert- 
ing the unbelieving Jews to the Christian faith.' 

I close with him in opinion that this miracle will 
not be the means of converting his unbelieving bre- 
thren to Christianity ; for how can I hope, that 
what their fathers ^aw and yet believed not, should 
at this distant period gain belief from their poste- 
rity ? I also join with him in saying (and 1 sus. 
pect I say it with somewhat more sincerity) muck 
good may it do to all those CUt\al\^w%) viKo v»er8i§t 
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in tbeir belief of it! A descendant of those who 
murdered Christy may act in character, when he in* 
saks hi&miracles.and ridicules his person, bat abe«* 
Merer in Christ will be an imitator of his patience* 

It is now time to dismiss the ironj and apptj t» 
tho argument. This simply turns upon St Mark'a 
interjectional obserration, not noticed by St« Mat* 
thew in his account, viz. ^ that the time of figs wat 
■ot yet :' He says, that Jesus being hungry saw a 
ig-tree afar off, having leaves, and came if haply he 
might find any thing thereon : By this it appears 
that the tree was iu leaf, and Jesus approached it 
widi the expectation of finding something thereon ; 
but when he foand nothing but ieafes he said unto 
it, ' No man eat fruit of thee hereafter for ever l^ 
And his disciples heard it: these came again the next 
morning, and passing by the fig-tree saw it dried 
up from the roots ; which when Peter remarked as 
a completion of the miracle, Jesas said to them 
all, *UaTefaithinGodl' 

In these important words we have the moral of 
the act. The tree, which this reviler takes upon 
himself to say, was commanded by God to hear fruit 
in its proper season^ was on the contrary command* 
ed by God to bear fruit no more, but serve ano« 
hier purpose by witnessing to the miraculous power 
of Christ : and now if an innocent andt^Utless tree 
was blasted out of season by the word of Christ 
for the purpose of inspiring the beholders with 
laiihin Gody the benefit conferred upon human 
nature may well atone for the injury done to Tege<> 
table natnre ; though 1 am free to acknowledge ta 
its pathetic adrocate, that, as aJew, he has under-* 
taken.a more cleanly cause, than when he beforo 
stood forth in defence of the hogs : as well may he 
bewail the- innocent and guiltless trees and grain of 
£^7pt) which were smitten hj the hail, ^iieiiNloMsik 
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called it down upon the land, if such be his tender 
feelings toward the prodactionsof the earth, as thii 
single fig-tree : till he can convince us that the de. 
li?erance of the Jews from their Egyptian bondage 
was a more important object than the redemption 
of the world, he will find it hard to make a reason- 
ing man allow, that this single fig-tree, even though 
it had no right to bear fruit, hath a stronger appeal 
to justice against the miracle of Christy tJian ecery 
herb of the Jield that was mnitten^ every guiltless 
and innocent tree of the Jield that was broken by the 
stretching forth of the rod of Moses. 

Thus then stands the account between Christ and 
his accuser; the Jewish nation lostatree, and man- 
kind gained — a Saviour ! 
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If it were necessary to enter into a more literal de- 
fence of the miracle of the blasted fig-tree, I see no 
absolute reason to conclude with the caviller, that 
Christ required the tree to produce fruit out of sea- 
son and act against its nature; for if the time of 
Jigs be the gathering or harvest of figi, it was more 
reasonable to expect fruit from this tree before the 
time of plucking, than after it ; and as this fruit 
was no small article in the produce and traffic of 
Judasa, we may well conclude the time offige^ men- 
tioned by Saint Mark, was like the vintage in the 
wine countries ; and I apprehend it would not be 
an unreasonable expectation to find a cluster of 
grapes on a vine, before the time of vintage was 
€ome. This construction of the words will seem 
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the more reasonable, when we remark that Saint 
Matthew, who records the miracle, takcg no ac- 
count of this circumstance, and that Saint Mark, 
who states it, states also that Christ in his hunger 
applied to the tree, ^ if haply he might find any 
thing thereon,' which implies expectation. 

But our Jew hath suggested a better method of 
performing the miracle, bj commanding fruit from 
a withered tree instead of blasting a living one ; 
which, says he, ^ if Jesus had done, it would have 
been such an instance of his power, as to have' ren« 
dered the proof of the miracle indisputable.* 

Hero let him stand to his confession, and I take 
him at his word : I agree with him in ownin<; that 
the miracle, as he states it, would haye been indis. 
putable, had Christ given life and fruit to a withered 
tree ; and [ demand of him to agree with me, that 
the miracle was indisputable, when the same Christ 
gave breath and life to dead Lazarus. 

But alas ! 1 can hardly expect that the raising a 
dead tree to life would have been thus successful, 
though even infidelity asserts it, when the miracle 
of restoring a dead man to life hath not silenced his 
cavils, but left him to quibble about hogs and figs, 
and even in the face of his own confession to arraign 
the Saviour of the world as ^ unjust and irrational' 
through the channel of a Christian press : neither 
am I bound to admit, that his correction of the mi- 
racle would in any respect have amended it ; for as 
an instance of Christ's miraculous power, 1 can see 
no greater energy in the act of enlivening a dead 
tree, than in destroying a living one by the single 
word of his command. 

I must yet ask patience of the reader, whilst I 
attend upon this objector to another cavil started 
against this miracle of the fig tree, in the account of 
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which he says there k a contradietion of dates be- 
tiveeo Saint Matthew and Saint Mark, for that in 
the former it appears ^ Christ first cast the buyers 
and sellers out of the temple* and on the morrow 
cursed the fig. tree; whereas, according to Saint 
Mark, it was transacted before the driTiogthem out 
of the temple, and such a manifest contradiction 
must greatly affect the credibility of the history.' 

Whether or not a day's disagreement in the dates 
would so < greatly affect the credibility of the his- 
tory,' we are not called upon to argue, because it 
will be found that no such contradiction exists. 

Saint Mark agrees with Saint Matthew in saying 
that ^ Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and into the 
temple,' and on the morrow cursed the fig.tree ; he 
then adds that he returned to Jerusalem, and droTe 
the buyers and sellers out of the temple : Again, the 
next morning, he and his disciples passed by the 
fig-tree, and saw it dried up from the roots : This 
is told in detail. 

Saint Matthew agrees with Saint Mark in saying 
Jesus went into the temple the day before ho de- 
stroyed the fig-tree, but he does not break the narra- 
tive into detail, as Saint Mark does; for as herelates 
the whole miracle of the fig-tree at once, comprising 
the events of two days in one account, so doth he 
give the whole of what passed in the temple at once 
also. 

Both Evangelists agree in making Christ's en- 
trance into the temple antecedent to h!S miracle; 
but Saint Matthew with more brevity puts the 
whole of each incident into one account ; Saint 
Mark more circumstantially details every particu- 
lar : And this is the mighty contradiction^ which 
David Levi hath discovered in the sacred historians, 
upon which he exultingly pronounces, that ^ he ii 
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ient there are a number of others as glaring ts 
bat which he has not, at present^ either tim« 
clination to point out/ ^ 
icse menaces I shall expect he will make good^ 
rhen his timeserres to point them ont, 1 dare 
re his inclination will sot stand in the way. 

the meantime, let it be remembered, that 
i Leyi stands pledged as the author of an un- 
orted charge against the veracity of the £FaQ- 
j, and let every faithful Christian, to whom 
) holy records are dear, but most of all the 
er guardians of our Church, be prepared to 
their opponent and his charge. 
it our cavil ler hath not yet done with the Evan- 
ts, for he asserts that ^ they are not only con- 
ctory to each other, but are inconsistent with 
selves ; for what can be more so than Mat- 
i. 18. with Matthew xiii. 55. ? 
ow mark the contradiction ! ^ The birth of 
} was on this wise ; when as his mother Mary 
sspoused to Joseph, before they came together, 
vas found with child of the Holy Ghost, chap. 
• The other text is found in chap. xiii. 55 : 
not this the carpenter's son ? is not his mother 
y ? and his brethren James and Joses an4 ^^* 
and Judas ?' 

eed any child be told, that in the firsttcxt Saint 
fchew speaks, and in the second the cavilling 
I ? who then can wonder if they disagree ? As 
we might expect agreement between truth and 
hood, between the Evangelist and David Levi, 
etween two passages of such opposite charac- 
Is this the man, who is to confute the holy 
ttnres ? Weak champion of an unworthy cause ! 
Vhat he means by an inconsistency between 
e i. 34, 35, and Luke xiv. 22, 1 cannot un- 
taod^and concJ ude there must be au ettoi ol V^« 

k2 
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press, of ivhich I think no author can haye less rea^ 
son to complain than l^aTid Leti. 

These two unprosperous attacks being the whote 
of what he attempts upon the inconsistency of the 
sacred historians with themselves, 1 shall no longer 
detain my readers, than whilst I notice one more 
cavil, which this author points against the dirine 
mission of Christ, as compared with that of Moses, 
Tiz« ^ That God speaking with Moses face to face 
in the presence of six hundred thousand men, be- 
sides women and children, as mentioned in Eixod, 
xix.. 9, was such an essential proof of the dirine 
mission of Mosts, as is wanting on the part of Je- 
sus ;' and therefore he concludes, that taking the 
miracles of Moses and this colloquy with the Su- 
preme Being together, the evidences for him are 
much stronger than for Christ. 

A man, who does not instantly discern the fntility 
of this argument, must forget all the severalinci- 
dents in the history of Christ, where the voice of 
God audibly testifies to his divine mission ; for in^ 
stance, Matth. iii. 1(), 17. ^ And Jesus, when he 
was baptized, went up straightway out of the water, 
andlo ! the heavens were opened unto him, and he 
saw (he Spirit of God descending like a dove, and 
lighting upon him ; and lo ! a voice from heaven, 
saying, This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.' The same is repeated by Mark, i. 10, 
11. ; again by Luke, iii. SI, 22. ; again by John, 
i. 32, 33, 34. 

If these supernatural signs and declarations do not 
evince the superiority of Christ's mission above that 
of Moses ; if Christ, to whom angels ministered, 
when the devil in despair departed from him, 
Christ, who was transfigured before his disciples, 
' and his face did shine as the sun, and his raiment 
was Tf bite as the light, and behold I there appeared 
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unto them Moses and Elias talking with him ; Christ 
at whose death the Tail of the temple was rent in 
twain from the top to the bottom, and the earth 
did quake, and the rocks rent, and the graves were 
opened, and many bodies of saints, which slept, 
arose, and came out of the graves after his rcsurrec 
tion, and went into the holy city, and appeared un- 
to many ;' in conclusion, if Christ, whose resurrec- 
tion was declared by angols, seen and acknowledged 
by many witnesses, and whose ascension into hca- 
Ten crowned and com pleted the irrefragable evidcnco 
of his divine mission ; if Christ, whose prophecies of 
his own death and resurrection, of the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the subsequent dispersion of the 
Jews, have been and are now so fully Terified,can« 
not, as our cariller asserts, meet the comparison 
with Moses, then is the Redeemer of lost mankind 
a less sublime and importantt:haracter than the legis- 
lator of the Jews. 

I have now attempted in the first place to disco« 
Ter how far the world was iKtiminated by right 
reason before the revelation of Christ took place ; 
for had men's belief been such, and their practice 
also such as Christianity teaches, the world had not 
stood in need of a Redeemer. 

The result of this enquiry was, that certain per- 
sons have expressed themselves well and justly upon 
the subject of God and religion in times antecedent 
to the Christian aera, and in countries where idola* 
try was the established worship. 

That the nation of the Jews was a peculiar na- 
tion, and preserved the worship of the true and 
only God, revealed in very early time to their fa- 
thers, but that this worship from various circum- 
stances and events, in which they themselves w^ere 
highly criminal, had not been .propagated bo^Now^ 
the limits of a small tractj and that the \itm\\^ ^^ 

k3 
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Jerusalem was the only church in the world, where 
God was worshipped, when Christ came upon 
earth : 

That from the almost universal diffusion of ido- 
latry, from the unworthy ideas men had of God 
and religion, and the few faint notions entertained 
amongst them of a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments, the world was in such deplorable error, 
and in such universal need of an instructor and re- 
deemer, that the coming of Christ was most season- 
able and necessary to salvation : 

That there were a number of concurrent prophe- 
cies of an authentic character in actual existence, 
which promised this salvation to the world, and 
depicted the person of the Messias, who was to 
perform this mediatorial office in so striking a man- 
ner, that it cannot be doubted but that all those 
characteristics meet and are fulfilled in the person 
of Christ: 

That his birth, doctrines, miracles, prophecies, 
death and passion, with other evidences, are so sa- 
tisfactory for the coniirmation of our belief in his 
divine mission, that our faith as Christians is 
grounded upon irrefragable proofs : 

Lastly, that the vague opinions of our own dis« 
sen ting brethren, and the futile cavils of a recent 
publication by a distinguished writer of the Jewish 
nation, are such weak and impotent assaults upon 
our religion, as only serve to confirm us in it the 
more. 

If [ have effedted this to the satisfadlion of the 
serious reader, I shall be most happy ; and as for 
those who seek nothing better than amusement in 
these volumes, J will apply myself without delay to 
the easier task of furnishing them with matter moro 
suited to their taste. 
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NUMBER LXVIl. 



Muaa dediifidHnu Dwosy puerosque Deorum^ 
Et pugilem victtfremy et equum cert mine jnimum, 
Et Juvenum curM, et libera i^na rrferre^ 

HORAt* 

Tn times of yery remote antiquity, when men werd 
not solaWsh of their wit as they have since been^ 
Poetry could not furnish employment for more than 
Three Muses ; but as business grew upon their hands 
and departments multiplied, it becanwfin&cessary to 
enlarge the commission, and a board liflsoconstituted 
consisting of nine in number, who havtthbi'r several 
presidencies allotted to them, and every branch of 
the art poetic thenceforth had its peculiar patroness 
and superintendent. 

As to the specific time when these three senior 
goddesses called in their six new assessors, it is mat* 
ter of c©nje6ture only 5 but if the poet Hesiod was^ 
as we are told, the first who had the honour of an- 
nouncing their names and characters to theworld^ 
we may reasonably suppose this was done upon the 
immediate opening of their new commission, as 
they would hardly enter upon their offices without 
apprising ail those, whom it might concern, of their 
accession. 

Before this period, the three eldest sisters conde^ 
scended to be maids of allwork \ and if the workbe.> 
came more than they could turn their hands to, they 
have nobody but themselves and their fellow deities 
to complain of; for had they been content to h^xd 
let the world go oa ia its natural course^ mete \sit)tVd\ 
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poets woold not probably have overburthened either 
it or them ; but whcti Apollo himself (who being 
their president should have had more consideration 
for their ease) begot the poet Linus in one of his 
terrestrial frolics^ and endowed him with hereditary 
genius, he took a certain method to make work for 
the muses : accordingly, we find the chaste Calliope 
herself, the eldest of the sisterhood, and who should 
have set a better example to the family, could not 
hold out against this heavenly bastard, bat in an 
unguarded moment yielded her virgin honours to 
Linos, and produced the poet Orpheus : such an 
instance of celestial incontinence could no£ fail to 
shako the morals of the most demure ; and even the 
cold goddess Luna caught the flame, and smuggled 
a bantlifkfniidto the world, whom, maliciously 
enough, fiJte:jMined Musaeus, with a sly design no 
doubt of'<\4y^g her child at tht door of the Par^* 
nassian nunnery. 

Three such high -blooded bards as Linns, Or- 
pheus, and MusaBus, so fathered and so mothered, 
were enough to people all Greece with poets and 
musicians ; and in truth they were not idle in 
their generation, but like true patriarchs spread 
their families over all the shores of Ionia and 
the islands of the Archipelago : it is not there, 
fore to be wondered at, if the three sister muses, 
who had enough to do to nurse their own children 
and descendents, were disposed to call in other 
helpmates to the task, and whilst Greece was ib 
its glory, it may well be supposed that all the 
nine sisters were hilfy employed in bestowing npon 
every votary a portion of their attention, and an- 
ftwering every call made upon them for aid and in- 
spiration : much gratitude is due to them from their 
favoured poets, and much hath been paid, for even 
to the present houi they areiavokfid. and^.ot&hi^^ed 
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by the sons of rersc, whilst all the other deities of 
Olympus have either abdicated their thrones, or been 
dismissed from them with contempt ; even Milton 
himself in his sacred epic invokes the heavenlif muse^ 
who inspired Moses on the topof Horeb or of Sinai; 
by which he asciribes great antiquity as well as dig- 
nity to the character he addresses. 

The powers ascribed to Orpheus were, under the 
Teil of fable, emblems of his influence over savage 
minds, and of his wisdom and eloquence in re« 
claiming them from that barbarous state : upon 
these impressions civilization and society took 
place: the patriarch, who founded a family or 
tribe, the legislator who established a state, the 
priest, prophet, judge, or king, are characters, 
which, if traced to their first sources, will be found 
to branch from that of poet : the first prayers, the 
first laws, and the earliest prophecies were metrical; 
prose hath a later origin, and before the art of writ- 
ing was in existence, poetry had reached a very high 
degree of excellence, and some of its noblest pro* 
dnctions were no otherwise preserved than by tra- 
dition. As to the sacred quality of their first poetry, 
the Greeks are agreed, and to give their early bards 
the better title to inspiration, they feign them to be 
descended from the Gods; Orpheus musf have pro- 
fited by his mother's partiality, and Linus may 
well be supposed to have had some interest with 
his father Apollo. But to dwell no longer on these 
iabulons legends of the Greeks, we may refer to tho 
books of Moses for the earliest and roost authentic 
examples of sacred poetry: every thing that was the 
immediate effusion of the prophetic spirit seems to 
have been chaunted forth in dithyrambic measure; 
the valedictory blessings of the patriarchs, when 
^j^ng) the songs of triumph and thanksgiving after 
f ktory are metrical^ and high as the aTi^(yixv\.>| <A^^% 
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sacred poem of Job undoubtedly u, such neverthe- 
less is its character and const ruction ^ as to carry 
strong internal marks of its l>eing written bx an ad- 
Tanced state of the art. 

The poet therefore, whether Hebrew or Greek, 
was in the earliest ages a sacred character, and his 
talent a divine gift, a celestial inspiration : men re- 
garded him as the ambassador of Heaven and the 
interpreter of its will. It is perfectly in nature^ 
and no less agreeable to Cod's providence, to sup- 
pose that even in the darkest times some minds of 
a more enlightened sort should break forth, and be 
engaged in the contemplation of the universe and its 
author : from meditating upon the works of the 
Creator, the transition to the act of praise and ado- 
ration follows as it were of course : these are opera*^ 
tlons of the mind, which naturally inspire it with a 
certain portion of rapture and enthusiasm, rushing 
upon the lips in warm and glowing language, and 
didaining to be expressed in ordinary and vulgar 
phrase ; the thoughts become inflated, the breast 
labours with a passionate desire to say something 
worthy of the ear of Heaven, something in a more 
elevated tone and cadence, something more harmo- 
nious and musical ; this can only be effected by 
measured periods, by some chaunt, that can be re- 
peated in the strain again and again, grateful at 
once to the ear and impressive on the memory; 
and what is this but poetry ? Poetry then is the 
language of prayer, an address becoming of the 
D&iy ; it may be remembered ; it may be repeated 
in the ears of the people called together for the pur- 
poses of worship ; this is a form that may be fixt 
upon their minds, and in this they may be taught 
to join. 

The next step in the progress of poetry from the 
praise of God is to Uie pTa.\&Ci of iqaaxi ; iUustriout 
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characters, beroic adtions are singled oat for celei 
bralion : tiie inventors of useful arts, the reformort 
of savage countries, the benefactors of mankind, are 
extolled in yerse, they are raised to the skies ; and 
the poet, baring praued them as the first of men 
"whilst on earth, deifies them after death, and, con- 
scions that they merit immortality, boldly bestow^ 
it, and assigns to them a rank and office in heaven 
appropriate to the character they maintained in life; 
hence it is that the merits of a Bacchus, a Hercules, 
and numbers more are amplified by the poet, till 
they become the attributes of their divinity, aJtan^ 
are raised and Tidiims immolated to their worship. 
These are the fanciful effodts of poetry in its second- 
stage: religion over-heated turns into enthusiasm ; 
enthusiasm forces the imagination into all the visi- 
onarj regions of fable, and idolatry takes possession 
of the whole Gentile world. The Egyptians, ar 
mysterious dogmatizing race, b^giii the work with 
symbol and hieroglyphic ; the Greeks, a vain Inge. 
nioos people, invent a set of tales and fables for 
what they do not understand, embellish them with 
all the glittering ornaments of poetry, and spread 
the captivating delusion over all the world. 

In the succeeding period we review the poet in 
full possession of this brilliant machinery, and with 
all Olympus at his command : surrounded by 
Apollo and the muses, he commences every poem 
with an address to them for protection ; he has a 
deity at hb call for every operation of nature ; if ho 
would roil the thunder, Jupiter shakes Mount Idit 
to dignify his description ; Neptune attends him ih 
his car, if he would allay the ocean ; if he would" 
let loose the winds to raise it, ^olos unbars his 
cave ; the spear of Mars aud the aegis of Minerva 
arm him for the battle ; the arrows of Apollo ^caAr 
ter petllJcDKre through the air ; MercuTy &ta u^^^ 
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the messages of Jupiter; Juno rares wi£h jealousy^ 
and Venus leads the LoTes and Graces m her traui. 
In this class, wc contemplate Homer and his inferior 
brethren of the epic order ; it is their province to 
fom the warrior, instru^the politician, animate the 
patriot ; they delineate the charadters and maoners; 
they charm us with their descriptions, surprise us 
with their incidents, interest us with their dialogue; 
they engage every passion in its turn, melt us to 
pity, rouse us to glory, strike us with terror, fire 
ns with indignation ; in a word, they prepare us 
for the drama, and the drama for us. 

A new poet now comes upon the stage ; he stands 
in person before us: he no longer appears as a blind 
and wandering bard, chaunting his rhapsodies to a 
throng of villagers collected in a group about him, 
but erects a splendid theatre, gathers together a 
whole city as his audience, prepares a striking spec- 
tacle, provider a chorus of actors, brings mnsic, 
dance, and dress to his aid, realizes the thunder, 
bursts open the tombs of the dead, calls forth their 
apparitions, descends to the very regions of the 
damned, and drags the Furies from their flames to 
present themselves personally to the terrified spec- 
tators : such are the powers of the drama ; here the 
poet reigns and triumphs in his highest glory. 

The fifth denomination gives us the lyric poet 
chaunting his ode at the public games-and festivals, 
crowned with olive and encompassed by all the 
flits and nobles of his age and country : here we 
contemplate Stesichorus, Alcaeus, Pindar, Calli- 
stratus ; sublime, abrupt, impetuous, they strike us 
ivith the shock of their electric genius ; they dart 
from earth to heaven ; there is no following them in 
their flights ; we stand gazing with surprise, their 
boldness awes us, their brevity confounds us; their 
Bqddcn transitions and ellipses escape our apprehen 
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sion ; we are charmed we know not why, we are 
pleased with being puzzled, and applaud although 
we cannot comprehend. In the lighter lyric we 
meet Anacreon, Sappho, and the votaries of Bac- 
chus and Venus ; in the grave, didactic, solemn 
class we have the venerable names of a Solon, a 
Tyrtasns, and those, who may be styled the dema- 
gc^ues in poetry ; Is liberty to be asserted, licen- 
tiousness to be repressed ? Is the spirit of a nation 
to be roused? It is the poet not the orator must 
gire the soul its energy and spring : Is Salamis to 
be recovered ? It is the elegy of Solon must sound 
the march to its attack. Arc the Lacedemonians to 
be awakened from their lethargy? It is Tyrtaeus, 
who must sing the war-song and revive their lan« 
guid courage. 

Poetry next appears in its pastoral character ; it 
affects the garb of shepherds and the language of 
the rustic : it represents to our view the rural land- 
scape and the peaceful cottage ? it records the la- 
bours, the amusements, the loves of the village 
nymphs and swains, and exhibits nature in its sim- 
plest state : it is no longer the harp or the lyre, but 
the pipe of the poet, which now invites our atten- 
tion ; Theocritus, leaning on his crook in his russet 
mantle and clouted brogues^ appears more perfectly 
in character than the co$rtly Maro, who seems more 
the shepherd of the theatre than of the field. I have 
yet one other class in reserve for the epigrammatist, 
but I will shut up my list without him, not being 
wilting that poetry, which commences with a pray« 
er, should conclude with a pun. 

VOL. xxxix, L 
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Taste may be considered either as sensitire or 
mental ; and under each of these denominations is 
sometimes spoken of as natural, sometimes as ac- 
quired ; I propose to treat of it in its intellectual 
construction only, and in this sense Mr. Addisoa 
defines it to be that faculty of the soul, which dis- 
cerns the beauties of an author with pleasure^ and 
the imperfections with dislike. 

This definition may very properly apply to the 
faculty which we exercise in judging and deciding 
upon the works of others ; but how does it apply 
to the faculty exercised by those who produced 
those works ? How does it serve to develope the 
taste of an author, the taste of a painter or a sta- 
tuary ? And yet we may speak of a work of taste 
with the same propriety, as we do of a man of taste. 
It should seem therefore as if this definition went 
only to that denomination of taste, which we pro- 
perly call an acquired taste ; the productions of 
which generally end in imitation, whilst those of 
natural taste bear the stamp of originality : another 
characteristic of natural taste will be simplicity ; 
for how can nature give more than she possesses, 
and what is nature but simplicity ? Now when the 
mind of any man is endued with a fine natural taste, 
and all means of profiting by other men's ideas are 
out of the question, that taste will operate by dis- 
posing him to selc6t (he fairest subjedts out of what 
he sees either for art or imagination to work upon: 
Still his production will be marked with simpli- 
tlty; but as it is the province of taste to separate 
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leformity or ralgarity from \?bat is merely simple, 
so according to the nature of his mind who pos- 
sesses it, beauty or sublimity will be the result of 
the operation : if his taste inclines him to what is 
fair and elegant in nature, he will produce beauty ; 
if to what is lofty, bold and tremendous, he will 
strike out sublimity. 

Agreeably to this, we may obscrre in all literary 
and enlightened nations, their earliest authors and 
artists are the most simple : First, adventurers re^ 
present what they see or conceive with simplicity, 
because their impulse is unbiassed by emulation, 
kaving nothing in their sight cither to imitate avoid, 
or excel : on the other hand, their successors are 
sensible that one man's description of nature must 
be like another's, and in their zeal io keep clear of 
imitation, and to outstrip a predecessor, they begin 
to compound, refine, and even to distort. I will 
refer to the Venus de Medicis and the Laocoon for 
an illustration of this : 1 do not concern myself 
abont the dates or sculptors of these figures : but 
in the former we see beautiful simplicity, the fairest 
form in nature, selected by a fine taste, and imi- 
tated without affediation or distortion, and as it 
ihonld seem without even an effort of art : In the 
Laocoon we have a complicated plot ; we unravel 
a maze of ingenious contrivance, where the artist 
has compounded and dbtorted nature in the ambi- 
tion of surpassing her. 

Virgil possessed a fine taste according to Mr. Ad- 
dison's definition, which I before observed applies 
only to an acquired taste : He had the ^ faculty of 
discerning the beauties of an author with pleasure, 
and the imperfections with dislike : He had also 
the faculty of imitating what he discerned ; so that 
I cannot verify what I have advanced by any 
stronger instance than his. I ghouXd iKvuV ^^x% 

l9 
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does not exist a poet, who has gone soch lengths in 
imitation as Virgil ; for to pass OTer his pastoral 
and bucolic poems, which are evidently drawn 
from Theocritus and Hesiod, with the assistanee of 
Aratus in e?ery thing that relates to the scientific 
part of the &igns and seasons, it is supposed tHat his 
whole narratiye of the destruction of Troy, with 
the incident of the Wooden horse and the episode 
of Sinon, are an almost literal translation of Pisan- 
der the epic poet, who in his turn perhaps might 
copy his account from the llias Minor ; (but this 
last is mere suggestion). As for the ^neid, it 
does little else but reverse the order of Homer's 
epic, making JEne9S*s voyage precede his wars in 
Italy, whereas the voyage of Ulysses is subsequent 
to the operations of the Iliad. As Apollo is made 
hostile to the Greeks, and the cause of his offence 
is introdnced by Homer in the opening of the 
Iliad, so Juno in the ^neid standiB.in his place 
tvith every circumstance of imitation. It would 
be an endless task to trace the various instances 
throughout the ^neid, where scarce a single inci- 
dent can be found which is not copied from Ho- 
mer : Neither is there greater originality in the exe- 
cutive parts of the poem, than in the constructive; 
with this difHTence only, that he has copied pas- 
sages from various authors, Roman as well as 
Greek, though from Homer the most. Amongst 
the Greeks, the dramatic poets ^schylus, Sopho- 
cles, and principally Euripides, have had the great- 
est share of his attention ; Aristophanes, Menan- 
der, and other comic authors, Callimachns and 
some of the lyric writers, also may be traced in his 
imitations. A vast collection of passages from £n- 
nius chiefly, from Lucretius, Furius, Lucilias, Pa* 
cuvius, Snevius, Naevius, Varius, Catullus, Accius 
aad others of his own nation^ has been made by 
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Macrobius in his Saturnalia, where Virgil has done 
little else but pot their sentiments into more elegant 
Terse ; so that in strictness of speaking we may say 
bf the i£ncid, ^ that it is a miscellaneous compila- 
tion of poetical passages, composing all together an 
epic poem, formed upon the model of Homer's 
Iliad and Odyssey : abounding in beautiful yer>ifi- 
cation^ and justly to be admired for the fine ac- 
quired taste of its author, but devoid of originality 
cither of construction or execution/ Besides its 
general inferiority as being a copy from Ilomcr, it 
particularly falls off from its original in the con. 
ception and preservation of character : It does not 
reach the sublimity and majesty of its model, but 
it has in a great degree adopted the simplicity, and 
entirely avoided the rusticity of Homer. 

Lucan and Claudian in later ages were perhaps as 
good versifiers as Virgil, but far inferior to him in 
that fine acquired taste, in which he excelled : They 
are ingenious, but not simple ; and execute better 
than they contrive. A passage from Claudian, 
which 1 shall beg the reader's leave to compare 
with one from Virgil (where he personifies the evil 
passions and plagues of mankind, and posts them at 
the entrance of hell, to which iEneas is descending) 
will exemplify what I have said; for at the same 
time that it will bear a dispute, whether Claudian's 
description is not even superior to Virgil's in poeti. 
cal merit, yet the judicious manner of introducing 
it in one case, and the evident want of judgment in 
the other, will help to shew, that the reason why 
we prefer Virgil to Claudian, is more on account 
of his superiority of taste than of talents. 

Claudian*8 description stands in the very front of 
his poem on Ruflinus ; VirgiPs is woven into his 
fable, and will be found in the sixth booV ot \v\% 
JEaeid^ as follows : 

l3 
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Vestilndnm ante ipsuin, jnimisque infitucUma Orci, 
Luctu8, et tutrices posuere aibiUa Curce ; 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus, 
Ft MetuBy et malesvutda Fames, ct turpis Egestas, 
Terribiles visu formee ; Lethumquej Ijaborque ; 
Turn consanguine^ hethi Sopor, et mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortifei^umque adverse in limine BeUum, 
Ferreique Eumenidum tJialamiy et Discordia demens 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis, 

▼IRGIU 

Just in the gates and in the jaws of Hell 
Kevengeful Cares and sallen Sorrows dwell, 
And pale Diseases, and repining Age ; 
Want, Fear, and Famine's unresisted rage ; 
Here Toils,and Death, aodDeatli'shalt-brother,Slee[V 
Forms terrible to view, their centry keep ;^ 
With anxious Pleasures of a guilty mbid, 
Deep Fi-auds before, and open Force behind : 
The Furies iron beds, and Strife that^shakes 
Her hissing tresses, and unfolds her snakes. 

DRYOEN. 

Protinus infernas ad limina tetra sorores 
Coticilium dtforme vocat ; glomerantur in umim 
Innumera pestes Erebi, quascunque sinistra 
Nox genuitfatu : Nutrix Discordia belli ; 
Imperiosa Fames ; leto vicina Senectus ; 
Impatiensque sui Morbus ; Lioorque secundis 
Anxius, est scisio Meprens telamine Lucius, 
Et Timor, et caco prtpceps Audaeia vultu ; 
Et luxus populatoT opum ; cui semper adherens 
Infelix humUi gressu comitgitur Egestas ', 
Fadaque Avaritiee complextg pecora matris 
Tmomnes longo veniunt examine Cur<p, 

CLAUDIAN. 

The infernal council, at Alecto's call 
Conven'd, assemble in the Stygian hall ; 
Myriads of ghastly plagues, that shun the light, 
Daughters of Erebus and gloomy Night: 
Strife w9r-compelling ; Famines wasting rage ; 
And Decrth just hovering o'er decrepid Age -, 
Envy, F^sperity's repining foe. 
Restless disease, and self-dislievell'd Woe, 
Kashncss^ and Fear, and Poverty, that steals 
. Close as his shadow at the Spendthrifl^s heels ; 
And Cares, that clinging to the Miser's breast, 
Forbid his sordid soxd to tul^ oi t«iX* 
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The productions of the human genius will bor* 
TOW thoir complexion from the tiroes in \f hich thcj 
originate. Ben Jonson says, ^ that the players often 
mentioned itas an honour to Shakspeare, that in his 
writing (whatsoever he penned) he never blotted 
out a line. My answer hath been (adds he) Would 
he had blotted out a thousand ! which they thought 
a malevolent speech. I had not told posterity this 
but for their ignorance, who chose that circum- 
stance to commend their friend by, wherein he 
most faulted; and to justify mine own candour, for 
I loved the man, and do honour his memory on 
this side idolatry as much as any : He was indeed 
honest, and of an open and free nature ; hadlknex^ 
cellent phantasie, brave notions and gentle expres- 
sions, wherein he flowed with that facility, that 
sometime it was necessary he should be stopped ; 
Siifflaminandtis erat^ as Augustus said of Ilaterius : 
His wit was in his own power ; would the rule of 
it had been so too !' 

I think there can be no doubt but this kind of 
indignant negligence with which Shakspeare wrote, 
was greatly owing to the slight consideration he 
had for his audience. Jonson treated them with 
the dictatorial haughtiness of a pedant: Shakspeare 
with the carelessness of a gentleman who wrote at 
his ease, and gave them the first flowings of his 
fancy without any dread of their correction. These 
were times in which the poet indulged his genius 
without restraint ; he stood alone and super-emi- 
nent, and wanted no artificial scaffold to raise him. 
above the heads of his contemporaries ; he was na- 
tural, lofty, careless, and daringly incorrect. Place 
the same man in other times, amongst a people po- 
lished almost into general equality, and he shall 
begin to hesitate and retract his sallies ', fo^ vcvlVi>& 
respect poetiad are like military excun\o\i^) ^wV\V 
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makes a wide difference in the moTcments of a skil- 
ful general, whether he is to sallj into a couDtrj 
defended by well disciplined troops, or only by 
an irregular mob of unarmed barbarians. Sbak- 
spcare might vault his Pegasus without a reio; 
mountains might rise and seas roll in yain before 
him ; Nature herself could neither stop nor circam- 
scribe his career. The modern man of yerse mounts 
with the precaution of a riding-master, and prances 
round his little circle full-bitted and caparisoned in 
all the formality of a review. Whilst he is thus 
pacing and piaffering with every body's eyes upon 
him, his friends are calling out every now and 
then — ' Seat yourself firm in the saddle! Hold 
your body straight ! Keep your spurs from his sida 
for fear he sets a kicking ! Have a care he does not 
stumble : there lies a stone, here runs a ditch ; 
keep your whip still, and depend upon your bit, if 
you have not a mind to break your neck !, — On 
the other quarter his enemies are bawling out— 
^ How like a taylor that fellow sits on horseback! 
Look at his feetj look at his arms ! Set the curs 
upon him ; tie a cracker to his horse^s tail, and 
make sport for the spectator !'-^ All this while 
perhaps the poor devil could have performed pass- 
ably well, if it were not for the mobbing, and hal- 
looing about him : Whereas Sbakspeare mounts 
without fear, and starting in the jockey phrase at 
score^ cries out, ' Stand clear, ye sons of earth ! or 
by the beams of my father Apollo, 1*11 ride over 
you, and trample you into dust !' 
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NUMBER LXIX. 



Nil iiUentatwn nostri liquere jiotta : 

Nee minimum meruere decus, vestigia Grcpca 

Awi deserere, et eelebrare dome$tiea facta, 

HORAT. 

T|nsBE are two rciy striking characters delineated 
Dy our great dramatic poet, which I am desirous of 
i^ringing together under one review, and these are 
MacbeUi and Richard the Third. 

The parts which these two persons sustain in 
their respective dramas, have a remarkable coinci- 
dence : both are actuated by the same guilty am- 
bition in the opening of the story : both murdet 
their lawful sovereign in the course of it : and both 
are defeated and slain in battle at the conclusion cfi 
it : yiit these two . characters, under circumstances 
so similar, are as strongly distinguished ip every 
passage of their dramatic life by the art of the poel, 
as any two men ever were by the hand of nature. 

Let us contemplate them in the three following 
periods ; viz. The premeditation of their crime ; the 
perpetration of it ; and the catastrophe of their 
deat|i. 

Duncan the reigning king of Scotland has two 
sons : Edward the Fourth of England has also two 
sons ; but these kings and their respective heirs do 
not affect the usurpers Macbeth and Richard in the 
same degree, for the latter is a prince of the blood 
royal, brother to th^ king^ and next in consangui- 
nity to the throne after the death of his elder bro- 
ther the Duke of Clarebce : Macbeth, on the con« 
trary is not in the succession — 

And to be king 
Stands not within the prospect of beUef. 
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His Ticws therefore being further removed and 
more out of hope, a greater weight of circum- 
stances should be thrown together to tempt and en- 
courage him to an undertaking so much beyond 
the prospect of his belief. The art of the poet fur- 
nishes these circumstances, and the engine, which 
his invention employs, is of a preternatural and 
prodigious sort. He introduces in the very open- 
ing of his scene a troop of sybils or witches, who 
salute Macbeth with their divinations, and in three 
solemn prophetic gratulations hail him Thane of 
Glamis, Thane of Cawdor, and Ring hereafter ! 

By Siners death I knowTm Thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor? 

One part of the prophecy therefore is true ; the re- 
maining promises become more deserving of belief. 
This is one step in the ladder of his ambition, and 
mark how artfully the poet has laid it In his way: 
No time is lost ; the wonderful machinery is not 
suffered to stand still, for behold a verification of 
the second prediction, and a courtier thus addresses 
him from the king — 

And for an earnest of a greater honour. 
He hade me from him call thee Thane of Cawdor. 

The magic now works to his heart, and he cannot 
wait the departure of the royal messenger befor* 
hit admiration vents itself aside — 

Glamis, and Thane of Cawdor ! 
The greatest is behind. 

A Second time he turns aside, and unable to repress 
the emoUons, which this second confirmation of the 
predictions has excited, repeats the same secret ob- 
servation — 
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Two truths are told 
As happy prologues to the swelfing act 
Of the imperial theme. 

A soliloquy then ensues, in which the poet judi- 
ciously opens enough of his character to shew the 
spectator that these preternatural agents are not 
superfluously set to work upon a disposition prone 
to ctU, but one that will have to combat many 
compunctious struggles, before it can be brought to 
yield even to oracular influence. This alone would 
demonstrate (if we needed demonstration) that 
Shakspeare, without resorting to the ancients, had 
the judgment of ages as it were instinctiyely. Trom 
this instant we are apprised that Macbeth meditates 
an attack upon our pity as well as upon our horror, 
when he puts the following question to his con- 
science — 

Why do I yield to that suggestion, 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature ? 

Now let us turn to Richard, in whose cruel heart 
no such remorse finds place : he needs no tempter : 
There is here no di^niis vindice nodus ^ nor indeed 
any knot at all, fur he is already practised in mur- 
der ; ambition is his ruling passion, and a crown is 
in Tiew, and he tells you at his very first entrance 
on the scene — 

I am determined to be a villain. 

We are now presented with a character full 
formed and complete for all the savage purposes of 
the drama. 

Impiger iracundus inexoralnlis, acer. 

The barriers of conscience are broken down, and 
the soul, hardened against shame^ avows its own 
depravity — 
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Plots have I laid, inductions dangeromy ^ 

To set my brother Clarence and Sae kxag "" 
In deadly hate the one a|;ain8t the other. 

He observes no gradations in guilt, expresses no 
hesitation, practises no refinements, bat pliugei 
into blood i^ith the familiarity of long custom, sui4 
gives orders to his assassins to dispatch his brother 
Clarence with aJl the unfeeling tranquillity of a 
Nero or Caligula. Richard, having no longer any 
scruples to manage with his own conscience, is ex- 
actly in the prediqamcnt, which the dramatic poet 
Diphilus has described with such beautiful simpU* 
city of expression — 

fis ytt^ ttvros Avrof wc ecia^vnlxt 

nZs Toy yt (jLViOiv ii^or'' aia-y^wi-haiiat. 

The wretch who knows his own vile deeds, and yet fearsnot 
himself, how should he fear another, who knows them not. 

It is manifest therefore that there is an essential 
difference in thedevelopcment of these characters, 
and that in favour of Macbeth : in his sou] cruelty 
seems to dawn ; it breaks out with faint glimmer- 
ings, like a winter morning, and gathers strengtii 
by slow degrees : in Richard it flames forth at 
once, mounting like the sun between the tropica, 
and enters boldly on its career without a herald* ii 
the character of Macbeth has a moral advantage in 
this distinction, so has the drama of that name a 
much more interesting and affecting ca9t : tbe 
struggles of a soul, naturally vivtuous, -whilst it 
holds the guilty impulse of ambition at bay, affords 
the noblest theme for the drama, and puts the crea- 
tive fancy of our poet upon a.resource, in which be 
has been rivalled only by the great father of tragedy 
jEschylus in the pTophcUc elusions of Cassandrai 
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the incantations of the Persian Magi for raising the 
glbost of Darius, and the imaginary terrific forms of 
his furies ; with all which oar countryman probably 
had noacqnaintance, or at most a very obscure one. 
When i see the names of these two great lumi- 
naries of the dramatic sphere, so distant in time bat 
BO neariy allied in genius, casually brought in con- 
tact by the nature of my subject, I cannot help 
psnsing for a while in this place to indulge so inte- 
resting a contemplation, in which 1 find my mind 
balanced between two objects, tliat seem to hare 
equal claims upon me for my admiration. iEschy. 
lui is justly styled the father of tragedy, but this is 
not to be interpreted as if he was the inyentor of it : 
Shakspcare with equal justice claims the same title, 
tnd his originality is qualified with the same excep- 
tion : The Greek tragedy was not more rude and 
■ndigested when iiilschylus brought it into shape, 
than the English tragedy was when Shakspearc be- 
pn to write : if therefore it be granted that he had 
BO aids from the Greek theatre (and I think this is 
not likely to be disputed) so far these great masters 
ire upon equal ground, ^schylus was a warrior 
af high repute, of a lofty generous spirit, and deep 
IS it should seem in the erudition of his times : In 
lU these particulars he has great advantage oyer our 
roaotrymaa, who was humbly born, of the most 
Denial occupation, and, as it is generally thought, 
inleanMd. ^schyius had the whole epic of Ho- 
ner in his hands, the Iliad, Odyssey, and that pro- 
iic source of dramatic fable, the llias Minor ; he 
lad also a great fabulous creation to resort to 
imongst his own dinnities, characters ready de- 
ined, and an audience, whose superstition was pre- 
Hired for every thing he could oficr ; he had there- 
ore a firmer and broader stage, (if I may be.al- 
owed the expression) under his feet, t\wa.^\i^- 

rO£, XXXIX, M 
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tpeare had : His fables in general are Homed 

yet it does not follow that we can proooan 

Shakspeare that he is more original in his plo 

1 understand that late researches haye traced 

all or nearly all : Both poets added so mm 

chinery and invention of their own in the c< 

of their fables, that whatever might have be 

source^ still their streams had little or no taste 

spring they flowed from. In point of charac 

have better grounds to decide, and yet it is b 

ticc to observe, that it is not fair to bring am 

poet in comparison with one who is entire : 

dirine personages, ^schylus has the field of li 

and indeed of hell also, to himself; in his her< 

military characters he has never been excell 

had too good a model within his own boson 

of making those delineations natural : In hif 

nary being also he will be found a respc 

though not an equal rival of our poet ; but 

variety of character, in all the nicer touche 

ture, in all the extravagancies of caprice s 

mour, from the boldest feature down to 

nutest foible, Shakspeare stands alone : su 

sons as he delineates never came into the c 

plation of £schylus as a poet ; his tragedy 

dealing with them ; the simplicity of the 

fable, and the great portion of the drama f 

by the chorus, allow of little variety of cha 

and the most which can be said of ^sch 

this particular is, that he never offends aga 

lure or propriety, whether his cast is in the 

or pathetic, the elevated or the simple. H 

fication with the intermixture of lyric com 

is more various than that of Shakspeare ; 1 

lofty and sublime in the extreme, abundar 

taphorical^ and sometimes extravagant :— • 

"Nubes et iiumVa coptolt^ 
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This may be said of each poet in his turn ; In each 
the critic, if he is in search for defects^ will readily 
enough discover — 

In Bcenam ndssuB magna cum pondere venui. 

Both were subject to be hurried on by an nncon- 
troulable impulse, nor could nature alone suffice for 
cither : .^ch jlus had an apt creation of imaginary 
beings at command — 

He could call spirits from the vasty deep, 

ted they would come — Shakspeare, having no such 
creation in resource, boldly made one of his own ; 
if iBschylus therefore was invincible, he owed it to 
his armour, and that, like the armour of i^neas, 
was the work of the gods : but the unassisted in. 
vention of Shakspeare seized all and more than su» 
perstition supplied to iEschylus. 
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lUe profecto 
Reddere penonce sett convenientia cuique, 

HORAT. 

We are now to attend Macbeth to the perpetration 
of the murder, which puts him in possession of the 
crown of Scotland ; and this introduces a new per- 
•onage on the scene, his accomplice and wife : she 
thus developes her own character — 

Come, all you spirits, 
That tend on mortal thoughts, uosex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toeto\^i\)i 
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Of direst craelty ; make thick my blood, 
Stop up tlic access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitiugs of nature 
Shake my fell pur])ose, nor keep peace betweea 
Tb' effect and it. Come to my^ woman^s breasts, 
Aod take my milk for gall, yon murth'ring mioisten. 
Wherever in your sightless substances 
You wait on natiu*e's mischief: come, thick n%ht, 
And pall thee in the duimest smoke of hell! 

Terrible invocation ! Tragedy can speak no stronger 
language, nor could any genius less than Shak* 
speare's support a character of so lofty a pitch, so 
sublimely terrible at the yery opening. 

The part which Lady Macbeth fills in thednot 
has a relatirc as well as positive importance, anl 
serves to place the repugnance of Macbeth in tie 
strongest point of view ; she is in fact the auxiliary 
of the witches, and the natural influence, which so 
high and predominant a spirit asserts orertlie tamer 
qualities Of her husband, makes those witches hot 
secondary agents for bringing about the main action 
of the drama. This is well worth a remark ; for if 
they, which are only artificial and fantastic instru- 
ments, had been made the sole or even principal 
movers of the great incident of the murder, nature 
would have been excluded from her share in the 
drama, and Macbeth would have become the mere 
machine of an uncontroulable necessity, and hit 
character, being robbed of its free agency, would 
have left no moral behind : I must take leave there- 
fore to anticipate a remark, which I shall hereafter 
repeat, that when lady Macbeth is urging her Loid 
to die murder, not a word is dropt by either of the 
uritches or their predictions. It is in these instances 
of his conduct that Shakspeare is so wonderfal a 
study for the dramatic pool. But I proceed — 

Lady Macbeth in her first scene, from which I 
have already extracted ^ ^inxKi^^ i^te^res 'for an 
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ttempt upon the conscience of her husband^ whose 
Atare she thus describes — 

Yet do I fear thy nature ; 
It i^toofiill oW milk of hniiian kindness 
To catch the nearest way. 

^e arrires before she quits the scene, and she re- 
sives him with consummate address-— 

Great Glamisf wortliy Cawdor! 
Greater than both by the All-hail hereafter f 

bese are the rery gratulations of the witches ; she 
efcomes him with confirmed predictions, with the 
mptiog salutations of ambition, not with the 
ftening caresses of a wife — 

Macb. Duncan comes here to-night. 
JLady, And when goes hence ? 
Mom, To-morrowy as he purposes. 
Ladjf. Oh never 

Shall sun that morrow see f 

e rapidity of her passion hurries her into imme« 
te explanation, and he, consistently with the cha« 
lev she had described, evades her precipitate so<- 
tations with a short indecisiye answer — 

We will speak further 



I reflections upon this interview, and the dreadful 
»ject of it, are soon after given in soliloquy, in 
ich the poet has mixt the most touching strokes 
compunction with his meditations: he reasons 
inst the irillany of the act, and honour jointly 
h nature assails him with an argument of double 



He's here in double trust ; 
First as I am his kinsman and bis subject^ 
Strong both a^nst the deed ; then as Iiis host, 
"Who sbon'd against the mnrtherer itiuttk^do^t) 
^oibear the kaife himself. 
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This appeal to nature, hospitality, and flJ 
was not without its impression ; he agtiai 
ladj, and immediately declares — 

We will proceed no farther in this bnrffi^ 

This draws a retort upon him, in which 1 
tcrsation and cowardice arc satirized with 
an edge, and interrogatory reproaches an 
so fast upon him, that, catching hold ia U 
of one small but precious fragment in the 1 
innocence and honour, he demands a tri 
her attack, and with the spirit of a combat 
has not yet yielded up his weapons, cries i 

Pr'y thee, peace; 

The words are no expletives ; they do not 
sentence, but they form one : they stand i 
important pass; they defend the breach her 
has made in his heart ; a breach in the Ter 
of humanity ; they mark the last dignified 
of virtue, and they have a double reflectin 
which in the first place shews that nothin; 
voice of authority could stem the torrent c 
vective, and in the next place announces tt 
thing, worthy of the solemn audience h< 
manded, was on the point to follow — anc 
it is <;o be a standard sentiment of moral i 
pressed with proverbial simplicity, sini 
^ery heart that hears it — 

. I dare do all that may became a maB» 
Who ^res do more is none. 

How must every feeling spectator lamei 
inan should fall from virtue with such a 
nipon his lips ! 

OuK (fif ifihs SeiKos^ o SsSodurc ii^i,09. 
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A man is not a coward because ho fears to bo 
Bit)' is the sentiment of an old dramatic poet, 
lacbeth's priaciplc is honour ; cruelty is natural 
lis wife; ambition is common to both ; one pas- 
I favourable to her purpose has taken place in his 
rt; another still hangs about it, which being ad* 
se to her plot, is first (o be expelled, before she 
I instil her cruelty into his nature. The sentiment 
>re quoted had been firmly delivered, and was 
lercd in with an apostrophe suitable to its im- 
rtance ; she feels its weight ; she perceives it is 
t to be turned aside with contempt, or laughed 
«vn by ridicule, as she had already done where 
akcr scruples had stood in the way ; but, taking 
)hi8try in aid, by a ready turn of argument she 
'68 him credit for his sentiment, erects a more 
ttering though fallacious logic upon it, and by 
mitting his objection cunningly confutes it — 

What beast waa't thcu 
That made you break this enterprize to nicP 
AVheu you durst do it^ then you were a man. 
And to be more than what you were, you wou*d 
Be so much more than man. 

tTiQg thus parried his objection by a sophbtry 
culatcd to blind his reason and entiame his am. 
ion., she breaks forth into such a Taunting diplay 
hardened intrepidity, as presents one of the most 
tific pictures that was ever imagined— 

I have ^ven suck, and know 
How te^er 'tis to love the babe that milks me ; 
I wou*d, whilst it was sniiluig in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from its boneless gums, 
And dasht its brains out, had I but so sworn 
As you have done to ttiis. 

This is a note of horror, screwed to a pitch that 
•sts the very sinews of nature ; she no longer com- 
n with a human weapon, but semxi^ \.\v^^'3j^c!l 
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die ligbtning extinguishes her opponent witli the 
stroke : here the controtersy must end, for he most 
either adopt her spirit, or take her life: he sinks 
under the attack, and offering nothing in delay of 
execution but a feeble hesitation, founded in fear— 
* If we should fail* — he concludes with an assamed 
ferocity, caught from her and not springing fion 
himself — ^ 

I am settled, and bend op 
Each corporal agent to this terrible reat 

l*he strong and sublime strokes of a master im- 
pressed upon this scene make it a model of dramatic 
composition, and I must in this place remind the 
reader of the observation I have before hinted at, 
that no reference whatever is had to the auguries of 
the witches : it would be injustice to suppose that 
this was other than a purposed omission by the poet; 
a weaker genius would have resorted back to these 
instruments ;' Shakspeare had used and laid them 
aside for a time ; he had a stronger engine at work^ 
and he could proudly exclaim — 

We defy auguries ! 

Nature was sufficient for that work, and to shew the 
mastery he had over nature, he took his human agent 
from the weaker sex. 

This haying passed in the first act, the murder is 
perpetrated in the succeeding one. The introductory 
soliloquy of Macbeth, the chimera of the dagger^ 
and the signal on the bell, are awful preludes to the 
deed. In this dreadful interim Lady Macbeth, the 
great superintending spirit, enters to support the 
dreadful work. It is done ; and he returns appalled 
with sounds ; he surveys his bloody hands with hor.* 
ror ; he starts from her proposal of going back to 
Jbesaear the guards of Duii«a.ii'^ di^imber^ and sbtf 
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Matches the reeking daggers from his trembliDg 
hands to fiuish the imperfect work-— 

Infirm of purpose. 
Give me the daggers ! 

She retarns on the scene, the deed which he reroltcd 
^rom is performed, and with the same unshaken 
ferocity she Tauntingly displays her bloody trophies, 
^d exclaims — 

My hands are of your colour, bat I shame 
To wear a heart so white. 

Fancied noises, the throbbings of his own qnail- 
Mg heart, had shaken the constancy of Macbeth ; 
leal sounds, the certain signals of approaching risi* 
ters, to whom the situation of Duncan must be re- 
Teahed, do not intimidate her ; she is prepared for 
all trials, and coolly tells him — 

I hear a knocking 
At the sonth entry : Retire we to onr diamber '; 
A little water clears us of this deed. 
How easy is it then ! 

The sereral incidents thrown together in this scene 
of the murder of Duncan, arc of so striking a sortas 
to need no elucidation : they are better felt than de« 
scribed, and my attempts point at passages of more 
obscurity, where the touches are thrown into shade, 
and the art of the author lies more out of sight. 

Lady Macbeth being now retired from the scene, 
w»%My ik this interval, as wc did in the conclusion 
of the former paper, permit the genius of jiilschylus 
to introduce a riYal murderess on the stage. 

Cly temnestra has received her husband Agamem- 
non, on his return from the capture of Troy, with 
studied rather than cordial congratulations. He op. 
poses the pompous ceremonies she b&& deVv&^^ \^t 
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the display of his entry, with a magnanimats con- 
tempt of such adulation-^ 

Sooth me not with strains 
Of adulation, as a girl ; nor raise 
As to some proud barbaric king, that loves 
Ijoud acclamations echoed from the mouths 
Of prostrate worshippers, a clamorous welcome: 
Spread not tlie streets with tapestry ; 'tis invidious; 
These are the honours we shon*d pay the gods ; 
For mortal men to tread on ornaments 
Of rich embroidery — no; I dare not doit: 
Respect me as a man, notas a god. 

potter's iSSCHYLUB. 

These are heroic sentiments, butincondtisioii the 
persuasions of the wife orercome the modestscruplef 
of the hero, and he enters his palace in the pomp of 
triumph ; when soon his dying groans are echoed 
from the interior scene, and the adultress comet 
forth besprinkled with the blood of her husband to 
avow the murder — 

I struck him twice, and twice 
He groaned ; then died : a third time as he lay 
I gor'd him with a wound ; a grateful present 
To the stem god, tliat in the realms below 
Reigns o'er the dead : there let him take liisseat. 
He lay : and spouting from his wounds a stream 
Of blood, bedew'd me with these crimson drops. 
Iglory in them, like the genial earth, 
V^en the warm showers of heav'n descend, and mke 
The flowrets to unfold their vermeil leaves. 
Come then, ye reverend senators of Argos, 
Joy with me, if your hearts be tum'd to joy. 
And such I wish them. 

POTTUU 
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lUeper exteniumfunem miki pone tiidur 
Ire poeim, memm quipechu numiter aHgU, 
Irritaty mulcetjfaUis terrorUme impUty 
UtmeffMs; et mode me ThebUy modo potut Athenie, 

HOEAT. 

Richard perpetrates seTeral murders, but as the 
poet has not marked them with any distinguishii^ 
circumstances) they need not be enumerated on this 
occasion. Some of these he commits in his passage 
to power, others after he has seated himself on the 
throne Ferociousness and hypocrisy are the pre. 
vaiKng features of his character, and as he has no 
one honourable or humane principle to combat, 
there is no opening for the poet to dcTelope those 
secret workings of conscience, which he has so na- 
turally done in the case of Macbeth. 

The murder of Clarence, those of the queen's 
kinsmen, and of the young princes in the Tower, 
are all perpetrated in the same style of hardened 
cruelty. He takes the ordinary method of hiring 
ruffians to perform his bloody commissions, and 
there is nothing which particularly marks the 
scenes, wherein he imparts his purposes and instruc- 
tions to them ; a yery little management serves eren 
forTirrel, who is not a professional murderer, but 
is reported to be 



a dicontented gentleman, 

Whose humble means match not his haughty spirit. 

With such a spirit Richard does not hold it neces- 
sary to use much circumlocution, and seems more 
ia dread of delaj than disappointment oi dv&co^^i^ — 
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R, Is thy name Tirrel ? 

7*. James Tirrei, and your most obedient subject 

R, Art thou indeed ? 

7*. Prove roe, my gracious lord. 

R. Dar*st thou resolve to kiU a friead of mine ? 

7*. Please yon, t had rather kin two enemies. 

JR. \¥1iy then thou hast it; two deep enemies. 
Foes to my rest and my sweet sleep's disturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon: 
Tirrel, I mean thoM bastards in the Timer. 

If tbe reader calls to mind by wbat circumspecf 
and slow degrees King John opens himself to Ha- 
bert under a similar situation with tfai^of Richard, 
he will bis ooii¥inced that Skakspoare coBsidered 
preservation of character too importaot to sacrifice 
on any occasion to the vanity of fine writing ; foi 
the scene he has gi?en to John, a tinorons aad 
wary prince, woiildillsuit the characterof Richaid. 
A close obserFance of nature is the first etcelkaoi 
of a dramatic poet, and the peculiar property ol 
him we arc reviewing. 

In these two stages of our comparison, Macbetii 
appears with far more dramatic efl^ct than Richard] 
whose first scenes present ' us with little else than 
traits of perfidiousness, one striking incident oi 
successful hypocrisy practised on the Lady Annei 
and an open nnreserTtxi display of remorseless 
cruelty. Impatient of any pause or intermptioni 
til hia measnreS) a dangerous friend and a deter- 
fbe:— . 

^ffera torqudfatU avid€B prac&rdia eurte 
Effagvrtft ne yttis gktdios ; 
Crescebat scelerata sitis ; pi'^edt-gue recentU 
Incifstusflagrabat amor, mullusque petendi 
Cogendive pudor : crebris perjuria nectit 
Blanditiis ; sociat perit uro fader e dextras : ^ 

Si semel e Umtis poscenti quisque negassitf 
^era prtgtumdo qwdkbai iMrda/irore, 

CUCUBI4N. 
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The sole remorse his greedy heart can feel 

Is if one life escapes his murdering steel : 

Thaty which sliould quench, influnes his craving thirst, 

The second draught still deepens on the first; 

Shameless by force or ftaud to work his way, 

And no less prompt to flatter than betray : 

This hour makes triendsliips which he breaks the nexf, 

And every breach supplies a vile pretext 

Basely to cancel aH concessions pait, 

If in a thousand you deny the last. 

tfacbeth has now toached the goal of his ainbi* 
lioD-— 

Thon hast it now; King, Cawdor, Olamis, all 
The wcy^ard listers promis'd 

Irhe auguries of the witches, to which no refer, 
stfofe oad been made in the heat of the main adiion, 
ire now called to mind with many circumstances of 
^ling aggravation, not only as to the prophecy, 
vhieh gave the crown to the posterity of Banquo, 
>at also of his own safety from the gallant and no- 
lle «ature of that general : 

Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep, tod in his royalty of nature 
Reigns that, which won'd be fear'd. 

Assassins arc provided to murder Banquo and his 
on, but this is not decided upon without much 
ircYious meditation, and he seems prompted to the 
ct more by desperation and dread, than by any set« 
led resolution or natural cruelty. lie convenes the 
ssassinS) and in a conference of some length works 
ound to his point, by insinuations calculated to 
icrsuade them ta dispatch Banquo for injuries done 
o them, rather than from motives which respect 
limself ; in which scene we discuYcr a remarkable 
treservation of character in Macbeth, who by this 
rtifice strives to blind his own conscience and throw 
he guilt «})on theirs : in this, as in the lotTSkSx ^^- 
VOL, xxxix, V 
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tion there is nothing kingly in his cruelty ; in one 
he acted under the controuling spirit of his wife^ 
here he plays the sycophant with hired assassins, 
and confesses himself under awe of the superior 
genius of Banquo — 

^UndiT him 

My genius is rebuk'd, as it is said 
Antony's was by Caesar. 

There is not a circumstance ever so minute in the 
conduct of this character, which does not point oat 
to a diligent observer, how closely the poet has ad- 
hered to nature in every part of his delineation : ac« 
cordingly we obserye a peculiarity in the language 
of Macbeth, which is highly characteristic ; i meaa 
the figurative turn of his expressions, whenerer hii 
imagination strikes upon any gloomy subjedt — 
Oh I full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife t 

And in this state of self-torment every object of lo« 
lemnity^ though ever so familiar, becomes an obje^ 
of terror ; night, for instance, is not mentioned by 
him without an accompaniment of every melancholj 
attribute, which a frighted fancy can annex— 

Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloistered fli|!:ht, ere to black Hecate's snmmons 
The shard-bom beetle with his drowsy hnms 
Hath nms; Nigiht's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadfiil note. 

It is the darkness of his soul that makes the nightso 
dreadful, the scorpions in his mind convoke these 
images — but he has not yet done with it — 

Come, sealing Night ! 
Skarf up tlie tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand 
Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond, 
Which keeps me pale. Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
Hliiist Night'i black fi%ent& to their ^rey do rouse. 
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The crific of language will obserre that here is a re- 
dundancy and crowd of metaphors, bat the critic 
of nature will aclinowledge that it is the lery truth 
of character, and join me in the remark which 
points it out. 

In a tragedy so rej^ete with murder, and in the 
display of a character so tortured by the scorpions 
of the mind^ as this of Macbeth, it is naturally to be 
expected that a genius lilLe Shakspeare's will call ia 
the dead for their share in the horror of the scene. 
This he has done in two several ways ; first, by the 
apparition of Banquo, which is inyisible to all bat 
Macbeth ; secondly, by the spells and incantations 
of the witches, who raise spirits, which in certain 
enigmatical predictions shadow out his fate ; and 
these are followed by a train of unborn re?elationSy 
drawn by the power of magic from the womb of 
futurity before their time. 

It appears that Lady Macbeth was not a party in 
the assassination of Banquo, and the ghost, though 
twice risible to the murderer, is not seen by her. 
This is another incident highly worthy a particular 
remark ; for by keeping her free from any partici* 
pation in the horror of the sight, the poet is enabled 
to make a scene aside, between Macbeth and her, 
which contains some of the finest speakings in the 
play. The ghost in Hamlet, and the ghost of Da- 
rius in i^schy I us, are introduced by preparation and 
prelude, this of Banquo is an object of surprise as 
well as terror, and there is scarce an incident to be 
named of more striking and dramatic effect: it is 
one amongst Tarions proofs, that must convince 
every man who looks critically into Shakspeare, 
that he was as great a master in art as in nature : 
how itst ike^ me in this point of view, I shall take 
the liberty of explaining more at length. 

The marder of Duncan is the mam uid^^soLV. qH 

n 2 
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this tragedy ; that of Banquo it subordinate : Dap- 
can's blood was not only the first so shed by Mac- 
beth, but the dignity of the person mnrderod, and 
the aggrayating circnmstances attending it, consti- 
tute a crime ot the Tery first magnitude : for these 
reasons it might be eipected, that the spectre most 
likely to haunt his imagina^ooi wonld be that of 
Puncan ; and the rather becaose his terror and com- 
punction were so much more strongly ezdted by 
this first murder, perpetrated with his own handS) 
than b> the subsequent one of Banquo, palliated bj 
evasion, and committed to others. But when we re- 
collect that Lady Macbeth was not only his accooi- 
plice, but in fact the first moyer in the murder of 
the king, we see good reason why Duncan's gboit 
could not be called up, unless she who so deeply 
partook of the guilt, had also shared in the horror 
of the appearance ; and as visitations of a pecaliar 
sort were reserved for her in a later period of the 
drama, it was a point of consummate art and judg- 
ment to exclude her from the afiair of Banquo's 
murder, and make the more susceptible conscience 
of Macbeth figure this apparition in his mind'tt eye, 
without any other witness to the yision. 

I persuade myself these will appear very natural 
reasons, why the poet did not raise the ghost of the 
king in preference, though it is reasonable to think 
it would have been a much more noble incident in 
his hands, than this of Banquo. It now remains to 
examine, whether this is more fully justified by the 
pecular situation reserved for Lady Macbeth, to 
vhich I have before adverted. 

The intrepidity of her character is so marked, 
that we may well suppose no waking terrors could 
shake it, and in this light it must bo acknowledged a 
Tery natural expedient to make her vent the ago* 
nies of her consoiencemulee^. Dveamt Yane bean a 
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rmmatic expedient ever since there has been a 
rama ; .^chjlus recites the dream of Clytemnestra 
amediately before her son Orestes kills her ; she 
incies she has giren birth to a dragon— 

lliis new-born dragon, like an infant child, 
Laid in the cradle seem'd in want of food ; 
And in her dream she held it to her breast : 
The milk he drew was mixed with clotted blood. 

POTTER. 

bis which is done by ^schjlus, has been done by 
aadreds after him ; but to introduce upon the 
;ene the ?ery person, walking in sleep, and giving 
3nt to the horrid fancies that haunt her dream, in 
roken speeches expressive of her guilt, uttered be- 
»re witnesses, and accompanied with that natural 
id expressive action of washing the blood from her 
sfiled hands, was reserved for the original and bold 
mius of Shakspeare only. It is an incident so full 

* tragic horror, so daring, and at the same time so 
ufy characteristic, that it stands outas a prominent 
ature in the most sublime drama in the world, and 
lly compensates for any sacrifices the poet might 
tve made in the previous arrangement of his in- 
dents. 
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Servetw ad imum 
Qualis ab ineepto piHfcesserUf et sibi constet, 

HORAT. 

ACBETH now approaches towards his catastrophe : 
B heir of the crown is in arms, and he must de- 
id valiantly what he has usurped 'vVVV^lwo^^V^ . 
's natural valour does act suffice for tliuk tna\ \ V^ 

N 3 
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tesorts to the witches ; he conjured them to giye an- 
swer to what he shall ask, aad he again runs into all 
those pleonasms of speech, which J before remarked: 
the predictions he extorts from the apparitions are 
so couched as to seem favourable to hij|i, at the 
same time that they correspond with fiTents, which 
afterwards prove fatal. The masagenti^t of this in- 
cident has so close a resemblance to what the Poet 
Ciaudian has done in the instance gf Rui^ous's Ti- 
sion, the night before his massacre, that lam tempted 
to insert the passage— 

Ecce videt diras alludere pr&timu umbras, 
Quits dedit ipse neci; quorum qua clarier una 
Visa loqui — Proh I surge toro ; quid plurima vokis 
Anxius? hcBc requiem rebus, finemque labari 
Allatura dies : Omni jam, plebe reditns 
AltioTf et IcBti manibus portabere vulgi—* 
Has canit ambages, Occufto feUUtur ille 
Omine, nee capitis foci prasagia sensit, 

A ghastly vision in the dead of night 
Of manned, jniu'der'd ghosts appai his sight ; 
When hark I a voice from forth the shadowy train 
Cries out — Awake ! what thoughts perplex thy hrain ? 
Awake, arise ! behold tlie day appears, 
That ends thy labours, and dispels thy fears : 
To loftier heights thy tow'ring head shall rise, 
And the glad crowd shall lift tliee to the skies — 
Thus spake the voice : he triumplis, nor beneath 
Th' ambiguous omen sees the doom of death. 

Confiding in his auguries Macbeth now prepares for 
battle : by the first of these he is assured — 

That none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbeth. 

BjT the second prediction he is told — 

Macbeth shall n<*ver vanquished be, until 
Great Bimam-woed to DwEk&vEane*« hi^ hiBl 
i$haJi come tagi^t him* 
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These he calb meet boadmetUa / and coQcliides— 

To sleep in spite of thunder. 

This plaj is so replete with excellencies, that it 
would exceed all bojuods, if J were to. notice ewery 
one ; I pass o?er therefore that incoioparable 9ceoe 
between Macbeth, the Physician and Seyton, in 
which the agitations of his mind are so wonderfully 
expressed, and, without pausing for the death of 
Lady Macbeth, I conduct the reader to that crif is, 
when the messenger has announced the ominous ap- 
proach of Birnam-wood — A burst of fury, an ex* 
clamation seconded by a blow is the first natural ex- 
plosion of a soul so stung with scorpions as Mac- 
beth^s : the sudden gust is no sooner discharged, 
than nature speaks hor own language, and the still 
Toicc of conscience, like reason in the midst of mad- 
ness, murmurs forth these mournful words — 

I pall in resolution, and begin 

To doubt the eqturocation of the fiend. 

That lies Uk^truth. 

With what an exquisite feeling has this darling son 
of nature here thrown in this touching, this pathe- 
tic sentence, amidst the yery whirl and eddy of con- 
flicting passions! Here is a study for dramatic ppets ; 
this is a string for an actor's skill to touch; this will 
discourse sweet music to the human heart, with 
which it js finely unisoned when struck with the 
hand of a master. 

The next«tcp brings us to the last scene of Mac- 
beth^s dramatic existence : Flushed with the blood 
of Si ward he is encountered by Macduff, who crosses 
bim like his eyil genius — Macbeth cries out — 

Of aH men else I have avoided thee. 
!to ■ the last moment of character the i^oMv^ ^^^V 
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supports him : he breaks off from single combat, 
and in the tremendoNS pause, so beautifully con- 
trived to hang suspense and terror on the moral 
scene of his exit, the tyrant driven to bay, and 
panting with the heat and struggle of the fight, 
Tauntingly exclaims — 

Afocfr. As easy may*st thou the intrenchant air 

' With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests, 

I bear a charmed life, which must not yield 

To one of woman bom. 
Macd, Despair thy charm ! 

And let the anj^el, whom thou still hast serv'd, 

Tell thee Macdaff was from his mother's womb 

Untimely ripped. 
Madf, Accnrsed be thattongne that tells me so ! 

For it hath cow'd my better part of man. 

There sinks the spirit of Macbeth — 

« 

Behold ! where stands 
Th* usurper's cursed head ! 

How completely does this coincide with the passage 
already quoted ! 

Occulta fallitur iUe 
Omine, nee capitis fis.i prasagia setiiit, 

liti us now approach the tent of Richard. It is 
matter of admiration to observe how many incidents 
the poet has collected in a small compass, to set the 
military character of his chief personage in a bril- 
liant point of view. A succession of scouts and 
messengers report a variety of intelligence,all which, 
though generally of the most alarming nature, he 
meets not only with his natural gallantry, but some- 
times with pleasantry, and a certain archness and 
repartee, which is peculiar to him throughout the 
drama. 

It is not only a curious, "bul^OA^^V^xsVVa^Vft 
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examiDe by what subtle and almost imperceptible 
toQchesShakspeare contriyes to setsuch marks upon 
his characters, as giye them (he most liymg likenesses 
that can be conceiyed. In this, aboye all other 
poets that eyer existed, he is a study and a model of 
perfection : the great distinguishing passions eyery 
poet may describe ; but Shakspeare giyes you their 
humours, their minutest foibles, those little starts 
and eaprices, which nothing but the most iutimato 
funiliarity brings to light; other authors write cha- 
racters like historians ; he like the bosom friend of 
the person he describes. The following extracts 
will fnrnish an example of what I have been saying. 
Ratcliff informs Richard that a fleet is discoyer^ 
on the western coast, supposed to be the party of 
Richmond — 

K. Rich, Some lisfat-foot friend post to the Dake of Norfolk ; 

Ratclifl; ttiyself; or Catesby— Where is he? 
Caiei, Here, my good lord. 
K. Rkk, Catesby, fly to the Duke. 
Cotef. I wiH, my lord, with all convenient haste, 
K. Ridi, Ratcliu, come hither ; post to Salisbuiy ; 

WhenthoQ com'st thither — Dull, unmindful villain f' 

(To Catesby, 
Why stay'st thou here, and go*8t not to the Duke ? 
Odes, First, mighty liege, tell me yonr higlmess' pleasure, 

What from yonr grace I shall deliver to him. 
K. Ri£h, Ob, true, good Catesby ! 

I am persuaded I need not point out to the reader's 
sensibility the fine turn in this expression, Good 
Catesby ! How can we be surprised if such a poet 
makes us in love cvpn with his yillains ? — Ratcliff 
piMeeds — 

Rat, What may it please you shall I do at Salisbury? 
K, IMcfc. Why, what wou'dst thou do tliere before f go ? 
i6if. Yonr highness told me I should post before. 
a. Ridt, My mind is cliang'd. 
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These fine touches can escape no man, who has an 
eje for nature. Lord Stanley reports to Richard— 

StanL Richmond is on the seas. 
K. Ridt, There let him sink, and be the seas on hun! 
White liyer'd ranagate, what doth he there? 

This rep] J is pointed with ironj and invectire: 
there are two causes in nature and character for 
this ; first, Richard was before informed of the 
news ; his passion was not taken by surprise, and 
he was enough at case to make a play upon Stan- 
ley's words — on the seas—sind retort — be the season 
him ! — ^Secondly, Stanley was a suspected subject, 
Richard was therefore interested to shew a con. 
tempt of his competitor before a man of such 
doubtful allegiance. In the spirit of this impres- 
sion ho urges Stanley to give an explicit answer to 
the question— [f^'^a^ doth he there ? Stanley endea- 
vours to evade by answering that he knows not butbtf 
guess : the eyasion only strengthens Richard's sus- 
picions, and he again pushes him to disclose what 
-he only guesses— fVelljas if ouguess-^Stzuloy replies- 
He makes for England, here to claim the crown. 
K. Rich, Is the chair empty? Is the sword nnsway'd? 
Is the king dead ? the empire unpossessed ? 
What heir of York is tliere alive but we ? 
And who is England's king but great York's heir? 
Then tell me what makes he upon the sea ? 

What a cluster of characteristic excellencies are 
here before us ? All these interrogatories are ad ho- 
minem ; they fit no man but Stanley, they can be 
uttered by no man but Rich&rd, and they can fLow 
from the conceptions of no poet but the poet of 
nature. 

Stanley's whole scene ought to be inyestigated, 
for it is full of beauties, but I confess myself ex- 
hausted with the task) and Va.Ti^ua%<& does not suffice 
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to furnbh fresh terms of admiration, which a closer 
scrutiny would call forth. 

Other messengers succeed Lord Stanley, Richard's 
fiery impatience does not wait the telling, but 
taking the outset of the account to be ominous, he 
strikes the courier, who proceeding with his report 
concludes with the good tidings of Buckingham's 
dispersion — Richard instantly retracts find says — 

Oh ! I cry thee mercy. 
Tliere is my porse to cure that blow of thine. 

This is another trait of the same cast with that of 
Good Catesbtf. 

Battles are of the growth of modem tragedy ; I 
am not learned enough in the old stage to know if 
Shakspcare is the inventor of this bold and bustling 
innoyation ; but 1 am sure he is unriTalled in his 
execution of it, and this of Bosworth-ficid is a 
master-piece. I shall be less particular in my pre- 
sent description of it, because I may probably bring 
it under general review with other scenes of the like 
sort. 

It will be sufficient to observe, that in the catas. 
trophe of Richard nothing can be more glowing 
than the scene, nothing more brilliant than the 
conduct of the chief character: he exhibits the cha- 
racter of a perfect general, in whom however ar. 
dent courage seems the ruling feature ; he performs 
every part of his office with minute attention, he 
enquires if certain alterations are made in his ar- 
mour, and even orders what particular horse he in- 
tends to charge with : he is gay with his chief offi- 
cers, and even gracious to some he confides in : his 
gallantry is of so dazzling a quality, that we begin 
to feel the pride of Englishmen, and, overlooking 
his crimes, glory in our courageous king : Rich- 
mond is one of those dvii^ conscientious |;;(^ivtlQ- 
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lnen,\¥ho are not verjapt to cdptiTate ^ ftpectator, 
and Richard, loaded as he is with etiOitiiities, rises 
In the comparison, and I suspect carries the good 
Wishes of many of his audience into action, and 
dies with their regret. 

As soon as he retires to his tent the poet be^ns 
to put in motion his great moral machinery of the 
ghosts. Trifles are not made for Shakapeare ; diffi- 
culties, that would ha?c pluiiged the spirit of any 
other poet, and turned his scenery into ineyitable 
ridicule, are nothing in his way ; he brings forward 
a long string of ghosts, and puts a speech into each 
of their mouths without any fear of conseqoeoces. 
Richard starts from his couch, and before he Las 
shaken off the terrors of his dream, cries out — 

Give me anotlier horse !— jbind np my wounds ! — 
Have mercy, Jesu ! — ^SofV, I did but dream — 
O coward conscience — &c. 

But 1 may conclude my subje^ ; every reader can 
go on with the soliloquy, and no ivords of mine 
can be wanted to excite their admiration. 
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When it had entered into the mind of Shakspeare, 
to form an historical play npon certain evcntsin the 
reign of Henry the Fourth of England, thecharac 
ter of the Prince of Wales recommended itself to his 
fancy, as likely to supply him witha fnnd of dra- 
matic incidents ; for what could invention have 
more happily suggested than this character, which 
hislovy presented ready to Ivis hands ? a riotons dis- 
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orderly yomig libertine, in whose natare lay hidden 
those seeds of heroism and ambition, which were 
to burst forth at once to the astonbhment of the 
world, and to achieye the conquest of France* 
This prince, whose character was destined to cx« 
hibit a revolution of so brilliant a sort, was not 
only In himself a very tempting hero for the dra- 
matic poet, who delights in incidents of novelty and 
surprise, but also offered to his imagination a train 
of attendant characters, in the persons of his wild 
comrades and associates, which would be of them- 
selves a drama. Here was a field for invention 
wide enough even for the genius of Shakspeare to 
range in. All the humours, passions, and extrava- 
gancies of human life might be brought into the 
composition, and when he had grouped and per- 
sonified them to hb taste and liking, he had a leader 
ready to place at the head of the train, and the 
troth of history to give life and interest to his 
drama. 

With these materials ready for creation the great 
artist sat down to his work ; the canvas was spread 
before him, ample and capacious as the expanse of 
his own fancy; nature put her pencil into his 
hand, and he began to sketch. His first concern 
was to give a chief or captain to this gang of riot- 
ers; this would naturally be the first outline he 
drew. To fill up the drawing of this personage he 
conceived a voluptuary, in whose figure and cha- 
racter there should be an assemblage of comic qua* 
lities: in his person he should be bloated and 
blown up to the size of a Silenus, lazy, luxurious, 
in sensuality a satyr, in intemperance a bacdsalian : 
As he was to stand in the post of a ringleader 
amongst thieves and cutpp rses, he made him a no* 
torious liar, a swaggering coward, vain-glorious, 
arbitrary, knavish^ crafty, voracious ot \\^\Ski^«t^ 
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laYish of his gains, without credit, Bbnonrorlio^ 
nesty, and in debt to eyery body abofut him : As he 
was to be the chief seducer and misleader of tbe 
lieir apparent of the crowA, it was incumbent on 
the poet to qualify him for that part in such a man- 
ner as should give probability and even a plea to 
the temptation ; this was only to be done by the 
strongest touches and the highest colourings of s 
master; by hitting off a humour of so happy, sa 
facetious and so alluring a cast, as should tempt 
even royalty to forget itself, and Tirtne to torn re- 
Teller in his company. His lies, his ?anity and bi^ 
cowardice, too gross to deceive, were to be so inge- 
nious as to give delight ; his cunning eyasions, ha 
yrhiy resources, his mock solemnity, his yapourmg 
self consequence, were to furnish a continual feast 
bf laughter to his royal companion; he was not 
only to be witty himself, but the cause of wit in 
other people ; a whetstone for raillery ; a buffoon, 
whose ycry person was a jest : Compounded of these 
humours, Shakspeare produced the character of Sir 
John Falstaff : a character, which neither ancient 
nor modern comedy has ever equalled, which was 
so much the fayourite of its author as to be intro- 
duced in three several plays, and which is likely to 
be the idol of the English stage, as long as it shall 
Bpeak the language of Shakspeare. 

This character almost singly supports the whold 
comic plot of the first part of Henry the fourth ; 
the poet has indeed thrown in some auxiliary hn* 
mours in the persons of Gadshill, Peto, fiardolph, 
and Hostess Quickly ; the two first serve for little 
else except to fill up the action, but Bardolphas a 
butt to Falstaff's raillery, and the hostess in her 
wrangling scene with him, when his pockets had 
been emptied as he was alseep in the tavern, give 
occasion to scenes of m&iute i^Xea^^Xklry ; Poins ii 
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contrasted from the rest of the gang, and as he ii 
pade the companioa of the prince, is very pro.* 
perlj represented as a man of better qualities and 
morals than FaistaflPs more ioimediate hangers on 
^nd dependants. 

The humour of Falstaff opens into full display 
upon his ?ery first introduction with the prince ; 
^e incident of the robbery on the highway, the 
9cen£ in Eastcheap in consequence of that ridiculous 
encounter, and the whole of his conduct during the 
action with Percy, are so exquisitely pleasant, that 
Vpon the renovation of his dramatic life in the se- 
cond part of Henry the Fourth, I question if the 
bnmour does not in part cyaporate by continuation ; 
at least I am persuaded that it flattens a little in the 
cutset, and though his wit may not flow less copi* 
pnsly, yet it comes with more labour and is farther 
fetched. The poet seems to have been sensible how 
difficult it was to preserve the Tein as rich as at 
.first, and has therefore strengthened his comic plot 
in. the second play with several new recruits, who 
may take a share with Falstafl', to whom he no 
longer entrusts the whole burthen of the humour. 
In the front of these auxiliaries stands Pistol, a 
character so new, whimsical and extravagant, that 
if it were not for a commentator now living, whose* 
.yery extraordinary researches, amongst our old aii* 
thors, have supplied us with passages to illuminate 
the strange rhapsodies which Shakspeare has put 
into his mouth, I should for one have thought An« 
tieot Pistol as wild and imaginary a being as Cali* 
ban ; but I now pcrceiye, by the help of these dis- 
,co?cries, that the character is made upingreatpart 
.of absurd and fustian passages from many plays, 
in which Shakspeare was versed and perhaps had 
.been a performer : Pistol's dialogue is a tissue of 
/pld tags of bombast; like the midi^e c^me^^ ol^^ 
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Greeks, wliich dealt in parody. I abate of my asto- 
niihment at the inYentiou and originality of the 
poet, but if does not lessen my respect for his in« 
genuity. Shakspeare founded his bully io parody, 
Jonson copied his from nature, and the palm seems 
due to Bobadil upon a comparison with Pbtoi ; 
Congreve copied a very happy likeness from Jon. 
son, and by the fairest and most laudable imitation 
produced his Noll Bluff, one of thepleasantestha* 
mdurists on the comic stage. 

Shallow and Silence are two very strong auxili- 
aries to this second part of Falstaff's humours, and 
though they do not absolutely belong to his family, 
thry are neyertheless near of kin, and dertTatiTes 
from his stock : Surely two pleasanter fellows nerer 
trode the stage : they not only contrast and play 
upon each other, but Silence sober and Silence 
tipsy make the most comical re?erse in nature; 
never was drunkenness so well introduced or so 
happily employed in any drama : The dialogue 
between Shallow and Falstaff, and the description 
given by the latter of Shallow's youthful frolicks, 
are as true nature and as true comedy as man's in« 
mention ever produced : The recruits are also In the 
literal sense the recruits of the drama. These per- 
sonages have the further merit of throwing Fal« 
staffs character into a new cast, and giving it the 
seasonable relief of variety. 

Dame Quickly also in this second part resumes 
her r61e with great comic spirit, but with some va- 
riation of character, for the purpose of in trod acing 
a new member into the troop in the person of Doll 
Tearsheet, the common trull of the times. Though 
this part is very strongly coloured, and though &t 
.scene with her and Falstaff is of a loose as well as 
ludicrous nature, yet if we compare Shakspeareli 
conduct of this incideat m\S\ iDbaX qI ^JbL^dtajoiatic 
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writers of hb time, aad erea since his timey we 
must confess hj has man<iged it with more than 
common care, and exhibit^ his comic hero in a 
very ridiculous light, withoutany of those gross in* 
decencies which the poets of his age indulged them- 
selTes in without restraint. 

The humour of the Prince of Wales is not so 
free and unconstrained as in the first part ; though 
he still demeans himself in the course of his re?els, 
jet it is with frequent marks of repugnance and 
self- consideration, as becomes the conqueror of 
Percy, and we sec his character approaching fast 
towards a thorough reformation ; but though we 
are thus prepared for the change that isto'happen^ 
when this young hero throws off the rereller and 
assumes the king, yet we are not fortified against 
the weakness of pity, when the disappointment 
and banishment of Faistaff takes place, and. the 
I>oet^ executes justice upon his inimitable delin- 
quent, with all the rigour of an unrelenting mora- 
list. The reader or spectator, who has accom- 
INUiied Faistaff through his dramatic story « is in 
debt to him for so many pleasant moments, that all 
his failings, which should have raised contempt^ 
ha?e only provoked laughter, and he begins to 
think they are not natural to his character, but as« 
turned for his amusement. With these impressiouf 
we see him delivered over to mortification and dis- 
grace, and bewail his punishment with a sensibility^ 
that is only duo to the sufferings of the virtuous. 

As it is impossible to ascertain the limits of 
Shakspeare's genius, I will not presume to say h^ 
could not ha?e supported bis humour, had he 
oiiosen to have prolonged his existence through the 
succeeding drama of Henry the Fifth ; we may 
eoQclnde, that no ready expedient presented itself to 
his fanc^^ aad be was not apt to spend mxiOck •^ji^'Qi^ 

o3 
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in searching for such : He therefore pat hi 
death, by which he fairly placed him out* c 
reach of his contemporaries, and got rid c 
trouble and difficulty of keeping him up to h 
ginal pitch, if he had attempted to carr 
through a third drama, after he had remoT< 
Prince of Wales out of his company, and t 
him on the throne. I cannot doubt but there 
resources in Shakspeare's genius, and a* latiti 
humour in the character of Faistaff, which 
have furnished scenes of admirable comedy 1 
hibiting him in his disgrace, and both Shalle 
Silence would have been accessaries to his 
santry ; Even the field of Aginconrt, and tl 
tress of the king's army before the action, hi 
poet thought proper to hare produced Falsi 
the scene, might have been as fruitful in con 
cidents as the battle of Shrewsbury : this y 
readily believe from the humours of Flnellc 
Pistol, which he has woven into his drami 
former of whom is made to remind us of Ft 
in his dialogue with Captain Gower, when b 
him that — ^ As Alexander is kill his friend C 
being in his ales and his cups, so also Harry 
teonth, being in his right wits and his goot j 
nents, is turn away the fat Knight with thf 
peliy.doublet : He was full of jests and gyp 
knaveries, and mocks ; I am forget his name 
John Faistaff. — ^That is he. — ^This passage ha 
j;iven me a pleasing sensation, as it marks a 
in the poet to part with a favourite characte 
is a tender farewell to his memory : It is als* 
particular propriety that these words are pi 
the mouth of Fluellen, who stands here as hi 
stitute, and whose humour, as well as that of 
hiay be said to have arisen out of the as 
Faistaff. 
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I WAS surprised the other day to find our learned 
poet Ben Jonson had been poaching in an obscure 
collection of lore-letters, written by the sophist 
Philostratus in a very rhapsodical style, merely for 
the purpose of stringing together a parcel of unna- 
tural far-fetched conceits, more calculated to dis- 
gust a man of Jonson's classic taste, than to put 
him npon the humble task of copying them, and 
then fathering the translation. The little poem he 
has taken from this despicable sophist is now be- 
come a very popuUr song, and is the ninth in his 
collection entitled The Forest. 

I will take the liberty of inserting Jonson's trans- 
lation, and compare it with the original^ stanza by 
'stanza — 

I. 

a 

Drink to me only with tfaiDS eyes. 
And I will pledge with mine. 

Or leave a kiss but in the cop. 
And ru notiook for wine. 

Philostratus, Letter XXIV. 

' CfAM Ih fUftir vfiwm rZit tfAfjMatv-Dnnls. to me 
with thine eyes only. '& ^i jS^Xfi, rZts xl«Xi9v 

}ii«. Or if thou wilt, putting the t;up to thy lips^ 
fill it with kissesi and so bestow it upon me. 
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tl. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise. 

Demands a driak diviiie, 
Bat might I of Jove's nectar sip, 

I would not change for thine. 

Phil. Letter XXV. 

soon as 1 behold thee, thirst, and taking hold of the 
cup, do not indeed apply that to my lips for drink, 
but thee.* 

III. 

I sent thee late a ro^ wreath^ 

Not so much honouring thee^ 
As givins; it a hope that there 

It might not withered be. 

Phil. Letter XXX. 

l^tfyx^i aAX* aiv^roTs rt yjxqt?J>yi.ivis rots ^o^oiSt ^v» [in 
tJM^av^, I send thee a rosy wreath, not so much 
honouring thee (though this also is id my thoughts) 
as bestowing favour upon the roses, that so they 
might not be withered.' 

IV. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And senfst it back to me, 
Since when it grows and jsaicAls I «wear 

Not of itself, but thee. 

Phij.. Letter XXXL 

' El ^l j3ovXti. r< ^tXcj x^^'^fff^atf ret. >,if^af» ^vr^ 
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thott wouldst do a kindness to thy lover, send back 
the reliques of the roses [I gave thee] , for they will 
smell no longer of themselves only, but of thee.' 

When the learned poet published this love-soog 
ifvithont any acknowledgment to Philostratus, I 
hope the reason of his omitting it was because ht 
did not chose to call the public curiosity to a pe« 
rnsal of such unseemly and unnatural rhapsodies^ at 
he had condescended to copy from. 

Now I am upon the subject of Ben Jonson, I 
shall take notice of two passages in The Induction 
on the Stage, prefixed to his play of Bartholomew 
Fair, in which he gives a sly glance at Shakspeare 
— < And then a substantial watch to have stolen in 
upon them, and taken them away with mistaking 
words, as the fashion is in the stage practice.' It is 
plain he has Dogberry and Verges in his e) e, and 
no less so in the following, that he points his ridi* 
cule against Caliban and the romance of the Tern* 
pest— ^ If there be never a servant monster in the 
fur who can help it^ he says^ nor a nest of an ticks ? 
He is loath to make nature afraid in his plays, like 
those that beget tales. Tempests, and such like 
drolleries, to mix his head with other men's heels/ 
If any of our commentators upon Shakspeare have 
anticipated my remark upon these instances of Jon* 
son's propensities to carp at their favourite poet, I 
have overlooked the annotation, but when 1 find 
him recommending to his audience such a farrago 
of vulgar ribaldry as Bartholomew Fair, by pre- 
tending to exalt it above such exquisite prodnc* 
tions as The Tempest and Much Ado about No- 
thing, it is an act of warrantable retaliation to ex- 
pose his vanity. 

It is not always however that he betakes himself 
to these VMked MttMcks upon that luU&m^ ^qul^^ 
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.which he professed to admire almost to idolatry, it 
-must be owned he sometimes meets him ispoa 
equal unround, and nobly contends with laudable 
emulation for the chaplet of yictory : What I noir 
particularly hare io my eye is his Masqiie of the 
Queens. 

Many ingenious obserrations have been given to 
the public upon Shakspeare's Imaginary Beings; 
)iis Caliban, Ariel, and all his family of witches, 
ghosts, and fairies, ha?e been referred to as exam- 
ples of his creative fancy, and with reason has his 
jsnperiority been asserted in the fabrication of these 
preternatural machines; and as to the art with 
.which he has woven them into the fables of his 
dramas, and the incidents he has produced by their 
agency, he is in these particulars still more indis- 
putably unrivalled ; the language he has given to 
Caliban, and no less characteristically to his Ariel, is 
so original, so inimitable, that it is more like magic 
than invention, and his fairy poetry is as happy as 
it can be: It were a jest to compare ^schylos's 
ghost of Darius, or any ghost that ever w^ked, 
with the perturbed spirit of Hamlet : Great and 
merited encomiums have also been passed upon the 
weird sisters in that wonderful drama, and a de- 
cided preference given them over the famoos 
Erich tho of Lucan : Preferable they doubtless are, 
if we contemplate them in their dramatic charac* 
ters, and take into our account the grand and aw- 
ful commission, which they bear in that scene of 
tragic terror; but of their poetical superiority, sim- 
ply considered, I have some doubts ; let me add to 
this, that when the learned commentator was in^ 
stancing Lucan's Erichtho, it is matter of some 
wonder with me, how he came to overlook Joason's 
witches, in the Masque of the Queens. 
As he has not hoyre\«c ^reveated me of the ho- 



Boar of bringing these two poetic champions to* 
{ether into the lists, 1 will a?ail inyseif oi the occa- 
non, and leaye it with the spectators to decide upon 
the contest. 1 will only, as their herald, give no* 
lice that the combatants are enchanters, and he that 
ias no taste for necromancy, nor any science in the 
^rms of the art, has no right to give his Toice upon 
Jie trial of skill. 

SUAKSPIARE. 

1st Wiieh. Where hast thon been, sister? 

td Killiog swine. 

3d A sailor's ^(iSt had ehetnats in her lap, 

ind moancht, aad modncbt, and raoniicht Give me^ 

quoth I! 
\roint thee, witch, the mmp-fed ronyon cries. 
Eler husbamfs to Aleppo gone, auuter o' th' T^ger ; 
But in a sieve I'll thither sail, 
\nd like a cat without a tail, 

ni do— ru do— ru do. 

2d tVUch. in give thee a wind. 

3d Thou art kind. 

iMt ' And I another. 

3d 1 m^lf have all the other. 

And the very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know, 
r th* shipman's card. 
I will drain him dry as bay. 
Sleep shall ndther night nor day 
Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 
He shall live a man forbid ; 
Wearv sev^nights nine times nine 
ShaH he dwindle, peak, and pine i 
Tho' his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest tost. 
Look, vrhat I have. 

2d — _ Shew me, shew me, 

3d Here I have a pilot's thumb, 

Wreckt as bomeward he did come* 

lit A drum, a drum 1 

Macbeth doth come. 

AU^ The weird nsten band in hand. 
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Posten of tb€ sea and land» 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine and thrice to mine^ 
And thrice again to make ap nme. 
Peaee! the channliiRroiiiid op. 

JoNSOIf. 

Ihtnu, Well done, my hags!— 
But first relate nie what vou have songfaty 
Where you have been and what you have brooght. 

l8t Hat^» I have been all day looking after 
A raven feeding upon a quarter ; 
And soon as she turned her beak to the sontfa^ 
I snatch'd this morsel out of her mouth. 

f d Hag, I last night lay all alone 
O* th' ground to hear the mandrake jpoan. 
And plockt him up though he grew rail low> 
And as I had done the cock did crow. 

6th Hqg. I had a dagger; what did I with tiiatr 
KiU*d an infant to have his fiit ; 
A piper it got at a church-ale,' 
I bade him again blow wind in its tail. 

7th Hag, A murderer yonder was hung in chains. 
The sun and the wind had shrunk his veins ; 
I bit off a sinew, I dipt his hair, 
I brought off his rags that danc'd in the air. 

8M Hag. The scrich-owrs eggs and the feathers black, 
The blood of the frog, and the bone in his back, 
I have been getting, and made of his skjn 
A purset to keep Sir Cranion in. 

9ih Hag, And I ha' been plucking (plants among) 
Hemlock, henbane, adder's tongue. 
Night shade, moon-wort, libbard's bane, 
And twice by tlie dogs was like to be ta'en. 

1 ith Hag, I went to the toad, breeds mider the wal^ 
I charm'd him out, and he came at my call, 
I scratcht out the eyes of the owl before, 
I tore the bat's wing — ^What would you have more? 

Dame, Yes, I have brought (to help our vows) 
Homed poppy, cypress boughs, 
The fig-tree wild, that grows on tombs, 
And juice that firom the larch-tree comes. 
The basilisk's blood, and the viper's 9ki&— 
Aad now our orgjies \etfs be^ 1 
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IBAKSPEARfi'S CHARM. 

tii JTUdk, Thric^ the brindcd cat htth new'd. 

S4 -! — Twke nd once tbe bedge-pig 

9d Haiperrriet, 'tit time! 'tii timer 

l8i — — Roaad aboat the cMkbwi go^ 
In the poisoii'd entrails throw. 

Toad, that mider the coldttOM 

Days and nights hat tlurty-oiw 
Swdtw'd Tenem sleeping got, 
Boil thoH fint i' tfa* eharmed pet; 

Att, Double, donble, toil and tronUe, 
Fire bom and canldroa bobble ! 

id IViUk. FSUet ofa fennr snake 
Id the canhjbron boil and bsike ; 
Bye of newt and toe of frog, 
wool of bat and tongne of dog, 
Adders fork and bUnd-wonn*s stingy 
liflutTs leg nd owlets wing^ 
For a charm of powerftil trouble, 
like a hell broth, boil and babble! 

Alk Double', doable, toil and trooble. 
Fire bom and cauldron babble ! 

3d WUdL Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf> 
Witch's mammy, maw «m golf 
Of the ravening salt-eea shark. 
Root of hendodL, digi^d i' th' dark 4 
lirer ofblaspbequngjew. 
Call of goat, and sli^ of jrew 
Sfirer'd in the moon^ eclipse, 
Nose of Turk and Turtar's lips» 
Finger, of birth^stranried babe 
Ditch delivered of a drab. 
Make the grud thick and slab ; 
Add thereto a tiger's chawdron 
For th' ingre<fieBt» of our cauldron • 

AU. Double, double, toil and troable, 
Fire bom and cauldron bubble ! 

isi tViich. Cool it with a baboon's bleod^ 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

▼OL. zzzix. r 
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JONSON^S CHABlif. 

The owl is abroad, the bat and tlie toa^ 

And «o is the cat-a-mountain^ 
The ant and tin mole sit both ia a h<de^ 

And frog peeps out of die foontaiB. " 

The dogs they do bay and the timbrels piaj^ 

The spindle is now a-tomingy 
The moon it is red and the stars are Atd^ 

And all the sky is a boming* 

itttA Caanii* 

Deep, oh deep, we lay thee to sleep, 
We leave thee drink by, if thou chance to be diy^ 
Both milk and blood, the dew and the flood. 
We breathe in thy bed, at the fi>ot and the head; 
We cover thee warm, that thoa take no harm, 
And when thou dost wake^ dame earth shall quake, &e. 

3d Chamu 

A cloud of pitch, a spur and a switch. 
To haste him away, and a whirlwind play 
Before and after, with thtmdier for laughter. 
And storms of joy, of the roaring boy, 
His head of*a drake^ his tidl of a snake. 

4th Charm* 

About, about and about! 
Till the mists arise and the lights fly out: 
The images neither be seen nor felt, 
The woollen bum and the waxen melt ; 
Sprinkle your liquors upon the ground. 
And into the air : Around, around ! 

Arothxd, around I 

Around, around ! 

Till a music sound. 

And the pace be found 

To which we may dance ^ 

And our charms advance. 

I should obsei^Te that these quotations from Jon* 
#or. Are splcctcd pactiaiW vd^ ^^t ^W«a in contiDoa- 



tioD, as they are to be found in the Masque, which 
is much too long to be giyen entire : they are ac« 
companied with a commentary by the author, full 
of dsemonological learning, which was a yery 
courtly study in the time of James the first, who 
was an author in that branch of superstitious pe» 
dantry. 

I am aware there is little to gratify the reader's 
curiosity in these extracts, and still less to distract 
his judgment in deciding between them : they are 
so far curious howeyer as they shew how strongly 
the characters of the poets are distinguished even in 
these fantastic specimens ; Jonson dwells upon au« 
thorities withput fancy, Shakspeare employs fancy 
and creates authorities. 
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PROLOG. PB.SD.FAB. LIB. ▼• 

Ben Jonson in his prologue to the comedy of The 
Fox says that he wrote it in the short space of fiye 
weeks, his words arc — 

To tiiese there needs no lie but this his creatorcy 
Which was two months since no feature ; 
And tfao* he dares give them five lives to mend it, 
Tis known five weeks fully penn'd it. 

This he delivers in his usual Taunting style, spurn, 
ing at the critics and detractors of his day, who 
thought to convict him of dulness by testifying in 
fact to his diligence. The magic moTements of 
Shakspeare's muse had been so noted and applauded 
Tor thei^ surprising rapidity^ that t\ie pu^Vxc YksA. 

p2 
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contracted a very ridiculoas respect for hasty pro- 
ductions in general, and thought there conld be no 
better test of a poet's genius, than the dispatch and 
facilttj with which he wrote; Jonson therefore af- 
fects to mark his contempt of the public judgroeat 
for applauding hasty writers, in the couplet pre^' 
ceding those aboTe quoted — 

And when his plays come out, think they caa float 'eia ^ 
With saying, He was a year about them. 

But at the same time that he shews this contempt 
tery justly, he certainly betrays a degree of weak- 
ness in boasting of his poetical dispatch, and seenf 
to forget that he had noted Shakspeare with soflie« 
thing less than friendly censure, for the Ytiry qt^ 
lity he is Taunting himself upon. 

Several comic poets since his age hate seemed to 
pride themselves on the little time they expended on 
their productiol^ ; some have had the artifice to 
bo^ok it in as an excuse for their errors, but it is no 
less evident what share vanity has in all such apo* 
logics : Wycherley is an instance amongst these, and 
Congreve tells of his expedition in writing the Old 
Bachelor^ yet the same man afterwards, in his letter 
to Mr. Dryden, pompously pronounces, that to 
write one perfect comedy should be the labour of 
one entire life, produced from a concentration of 
talents which hardly ever met in any human person. 

After all it will be confessed, that the production 
of such a drama as The Fox^ in the space of five 
weeks, is a very wonderful performance; for it 
must on all hands be considered as the master.piece 
of a very capital artist, a work, that bears thestamp 
of elaborate design, a strong and frequently a sub- 
lime vein of poetry,much sterling wit,comic humour, 
bappy character,moial satk^^ and uari valted erodi* 
^oa; a work— 
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Qwd nm imber edaxj non aquilo impotena 
Possit diruere, aut innumerabilis 
Atmorian series etfitgn temporum* 

In this drama the learned reader will find himself 
If ever treading upon classic ground ; the foot of 
le poet is so fitted and familiarized to the Grecian 
Kik, that he wears it not with the awkwardness of 
n imitator, but with all the easy confidence and 
othoritatiTeair ofa privileged Athenian ; exclusive 
f Aristophanes, in whose Tolume he is perfect, it 
i plain that even the gleanings and broken frag- 
lents of the Greek stage had not escaped him ; in 
lie very first speech of V'o]pone*s, which opens the 
omedy, and in which he rapturously addresses 
imself to his treasure, he is to be traced most de- 
idedly in the fragments of Menander, Sophocles 
nd Euripides, in Theognis and in Hcsiod, not to 
aention Horace. To fellow him through eyery 
me would be tedious, and therefore I will give a 
ample of one passage only ; Volpone is speaking 
o his gold — 

Thou being the best of things and far transcending 
All style of joy in children, parents, fiiends — 
Thy looks when they to Venus did ascribe, 
They shonM have ^ven her twenty thousand Cupids, 
Such are thy beauties and our loves. 

!!«ct the curious reader compare this with the fol^ 
owing fragment of Euripides's Bellerophon, and 
le will find it almost a translation. 

'n yoval ^t^tufAM xdXXt^ov P^orots, 
*(ls ti^i fAinruP ri^ofois roias «x*'*> 
Ov t7«i^ff afi^of^otcif, w ipiXos TJ»rn^» 
El 9*9) Kxm^if roiwTOf ^^OaA/xoif o^£, 

Cicero made a selection of passages from the 
rreek dramatic authors^ which he tnrtked iuloliiiiX^ 

P 9 
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Tcne for the porposeof appljiag thaoy as occasion 
skoald offer, cither in lite writiop or pleading8| 
and our learned coantrjrman seens ob his part to 
have Biade the whole circle of Greek and Ronsa 
poets hb own, and nataratiaed theai to oar stage. 
If any learned aian wo«ld eaplojr his leisare ia 
foUoviing his aUosions through this oomedj only, I 
shoold think it wonld be no nnentertaining task. 

The Fox b indnbitabljr the bestprodnction oC 
its author, and in some points of sahstantial merit 
jidds to nothing, which the English stage can op- 
pose to it : there is a bold and happjr spirit in the 
lable, it is of moral tendency, female chastity and 
honour are beautifully displayed, and punisbment 
is inflicted on the delinquents of the drama witk 
strict and exemplary justice: The characters of the 
Heredipetae depicted under the titles of birds of 
prey, Voltore, Corbaccio and Corvino, are wannly 
coloured, happily contrasted, and faithfully sop- 
ported from the outset to the end. Vol pone, who 
gires his name to the piece, with a fox-like crafti- 
ness deludes and gulls their hopes by the agency of 
his inimitable Parasite, or (as the Greek and Ro* 
man authors expressed it) by his Fly, his Mosca; 
and in this finished portrait Jonson may throw the 
gauntlet to the greatest masters of antiquity ; the 
character is of classic origin ; it is found with the 
contemporaries of Aristophanes, though not in any 
comedy of his now existing ; the Middle Drama- 
tists seem to have bandied it Tery frequently, and 
in the New Comedy it rarely failed to find a place ; 
Plautus has it again and again, but the aggregate 
merit of all his Parasites will not weigh in the scale 
ai^ainst this single Fly of our poet: The incident 
.of his concealing Bonario In the gallery, from 
whence he breaks in upon the scene to the rescue of 
CcUa aod the detection qCXqX^^^)'^ ^'^bu^ ^^i^^ 
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Usedy becaose, at the same time that it prodoces 
the catastrophe, it does not sacrifice Mosca's cha* 
vacter in the manner most yillains are sacrificed in 
comedy, bj. making them commit blunders, which 
do not correspond with the address their first re* 
presentation exhibits, and which the audience has a 
right to expect from them throughont, of which 
the Double Dealer is amongst others a notable in. 
stance. , But this incident of Bonario's interference 
does not only not impeach the adroitness of the Par 
yasitc, bat it furnishes a very brilliant occasion for 
setting off his ready invention and presence of 
mind in a new and superior light, and sittcs to in* 
troduce the whole machinery of the trial and con- 
demnation of the innocent persons before the court 
of Advocates : In this part of the fable the contriv- 
ance is inimitable, and here the poet's art is a 
study, which every votarist of the dramatic mnses 
ought to pay attention and respedt to ; had the 
lame address been exerted throughout, the con« 
ttruction would have been a matchless piece of art, 
but here we are to lament the haste of which he 
boasts in his prologue, and that rapidity of compo* 
tition, which he appeals to as a mark of genius^ 
is to be lamented as the probable cause of incor* 
rectness, or at least the best and most candid plea 
in excuse of it: For who can deny that nature is 
violated by the absurdity of Volpone's unseason- 
able insults to the very persons, who had wit» 
ftessed falsely in his defence, and even to the very 
Advocate, who had so successfully defended him r 
Is it in character for a man of his deep curtning 
and long reach of thought to profoke those, on 
whom his all depended, to retaliate upon him- and 
this for the poor triumph of a silly ^est I Ct?c* 
'taiaif 'ibis u a ghring defeat, wVAcb etet^ XsQ^i 
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must lament, and which can escape nobody. The 
poet himself knew the weak part of his plot, aod 
Tainly stmes to bolster it op by making Volpoae 
exclaim against his own folly — 

I am caught in my own noose — 

And again — 

To make a snare for mme own neck, and ma 
My head into it wilfully with laughter ! 
When I had newly 'scap'd, was free and dear. 
Out of mere wantonness ! Oh, the dull devil 
Was in tliis brain of mine, when 1 devis'd it^ 

And Mosca gave it second 

-These are ray fine conceits! 

I must be merry, with a mischief to me ! 
What a vile wretch was I, that could not bear 
My fortune soberly ! I must have my crotchetiy 
And my conundrums! 

It is with regret I feel myself compelled to pro- 
test against so pleasant an episode, sis that which 
is carried on by Sir Politic Would-be and Pe- 
regrine, which in fact produces a kind tff doable 
plot and catastrophe ; this is an imperfection in the 
fable, which criticism cannot overlook, but Sir 
Politic is altogether so delightful a fellow, that it is 
impossible to give a vote for his exclusion ; the 
most that can be done against him, is to lament 
that he has not more relation to the main business 
of the fable. 

The judgment pronounced upon the criminals in 
the conclusion of the play is so just and solemn, 
that 1 must think the poet has made a wanton 
breach of character, and gained but a sorry jest by 
the bargain, when he violates the dignity of his 
court of judges by making one of them so abject in 
his flattery to the Parasite upon the idea of match- 
ing him with his daughter, when he hears that Vol- 
poue bag made hisi Ma V«^i \ X^vlIXVa V^ ^n». i^lkiec- 
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tkMiy that Ties within the compass of two short 
lines, spoken aside from the bench, and maj easily 
he remedied by their omission in representation ; it 
is one only, and that a very slight one, amongst 
those ?enial blemishes — 

«^-fiM9 Uicmimjudii. 

It does not occur to me that any other remark it 
left for roe to make upon this celebrated drama, 
that could couTcy the slightest censure ; but ?ery 
many might be made in the highest strain of com* 
mendation, if there was need of any more than ge* 
neral testimony to such acknowledged merit. The 
Fox is a drama of so peculiar a species, that it can- 
not be dragged into a comparison with the produc- 
tion of any other modem poet whatsoe?cr ; its con- 
struction is so dissimilar from any thing of Shak* 
speare's writing, that it would be going greatly out 
of oar way, and a very gross abuse of criticism to 
attempt to settle the relative degrees of merit, 
where the characters of the writers are so widely 
opposite : In one we may respect the profundity of 
learning, in the other we must admire the subli* 
mity of genius ; to one we pay the tribute of un- 
derstanding, to the other we surrender up the pos- 
session of our hearts ; Shakspeare, with ten thou- 
sand spots about him, dazzles us with so bright a 
lustre, that we either cannot or will not see his 
faults ; he gleams and flashes like a meteor, which 
shoots out of our sight before the eye can measure 
Its pr portions, or analyse its properties — but Jon- 
son stands still to be sur?ejed, and presents so bold 
a front, and levels it so fully to our view, as seems 
to challenge the compass and the rule of the critic, 
and defy him to find out an error ia the scale and 
composition of his structure. 

Puttuig aMe therefore any f urtket me\i^vQ»\SL f& 
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Shakspeare, who was a poet out of all rule, asd 
beyond all compass of criticism, ooe whose excel- 
lencies are above comparison, and his errors bejottd 
number, 1 will venture an opinion that this drama 
of The Fox, is, critically speaking, the nearest to 
perfection of any one drama, comic or tragic, wbick 
the English stage is at this day in possession oL 
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Im my foregoing paper, when I remarked that Jon- 
son in his comedy of The Fox was a close copier of 
the ancients, it occurred to me to say something npoa 
the celebrated drama of The Sampson Agonistes, wiAA 
though less beholden to the Greek poets in its dia- 
logue than the comedy above-mentioned, is in all 
other particulars as complete an imitation of the 
ancient tragedy, as the distance of times and thedif- 
ference of languages will admit of. 

Itts professedly built according to andentmle and 
example, and the author, by taking Aristotle's defi« 
nition of tragedy for his motto, fairly challenges the 
critic to examine and compare it by that test. Hb 
close adherence to the model of the Greek tragedy 
Is in nothing more conspicuous than in the simplicity 
of his diction ; in this particular he has curbed hb 
fancy with so tight a hand, that, knowing as we do 
the fertile vein of his genius, we cannot hut lament 
the fidelity of his imitation ; for there is a harshness 
in the metre of his Chorus, which to a certain de- 
gree seems to border upon pedantry and affectation; 
bepremsts that the mea;&\ixe U mdeed of all sorts^ 
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Imtlsiiist takeleaye to obserre that in some placet 
ll is no measure atall, or such at least as the ear will 
aot patiently endure, nor which any recitation can 
ttake luirmooaonsw By casting out of his composi* 
tion the strophe and antistrophe, those stanzas 
wbich the Greeks appropriated to singing, or in one 
ivord, by making hb Chorus monostrophic, he has 
robbed it of that lyric beauty, which ho was capable 
of bestowing in the highest perfection; and why he 
should stop short in this particular^ when he had 
otherwise gone so far in imitation, is not easy to 
guess ; for surely it would have been quite as natu- 
ral to suppose those stanzas, had he written any 9 
night be sung, as that all the other parts, as the 
drama now stands with a Chorus of such irregular 
Measure, might be recited or giren in representation. 
Now it is well known to e?ery man couTersant 
In the Greek theatre, how the Chorus, which in fact 
is tbe parent of the drama, came in process of im- 
prorenentto be woreninto the fable, andfrom being 
at first the whole, grew in time to be only a part : 
tha fable l)eing simple, and the characters few, the 
striking part of the spectacle rested upon the singing 
and dancing of the interlude, if I may so call it, and 
to these the people were too long accustomed and 
too warmly attached, to allow of any reform for 
their exclusion ; the tragic poet therefore nerer got 
rid of his Chorus, though the writers of the Middle 
Comedy contrived to dismiss their's, and probably 
their fable being of a more lively character, their 
scenes were better able to stand without the support 
of music and spectacle, than the mournful fable and 
more languid recitation of the tragedians. That the 
tragic authors laboured against the Chorus will ap- 
pear from their efforts to expel Bacchus and his 
Satyrs from the stage, in which they were longtime 
rrc£^;ed hv the audjence^ and at last^bj ctT\a^VDi« 
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geniooB expedients, \vhich were a kiod of eompro- 
Biise with the public, efl'ected their point : this ie 
part was brought about by the introduction of a 
fuller scene and a more actife table) bvt theChonu 
with its accomfMuiiments IfLept its place, and ths 
poet, who seldom ventured upon introducing more 
than three speakers on the scene at the same time, 
qualified the sterility ot his business by giving to the 
Chorus a share of the dialogue, who, at^ the sane 
time that they furnished the stage with numbersi 
were not counted amongst the speaking character! 
according to the rigour of the usage above meotioa- 
ed. A man must be an enthusiast for antiquity, 
who can find charms in the dialogue parr of a Greek 
Chorus, and reconcilehimself to their unnaturalaoi 
chilling interruptions of the action and pathos of 
the scene : I am fully persuaded they came there 
upon motives of expediency only,and kept their post 
upon the plea of long possession, and theattra^ioni 
of spectacle and music : in short,naturc was sacrificed 
to the display of art, and the heart gave up its feel- 
ings that the ear and eye might be gratified. 

When Milton therefore takes the Chorus into bii 
dialogue, excluding from his drama the lyric strophe 
and antistrophe, he rejects what I conceive to be itf 
only recommendation, arid which an elegant con- 
temporary in his Imitations of the Greek tragedy if 
more properly attentive to; at the same time itcan- 
not be denied that Milton's Chorus subscribes more 
to the dialogues and harmonizes better with the 
business of the scene, than that of any Greek tnu 
gedy we can now refer to. 

I would now proceed to a review of the perform, 
ance itself, if it were not a dibcussion, which the au- 
thor of The Rambler has ?ery ably prevented roeio ; 
jespect however to an authority so high in criticism 
iOHft not prevent me Ciom o\^«ecVvcv%^lWt^when bt 
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says—* This is the tragedy, which ignorance has 
admired and bigotry appl;iuded^* he makes it mcri« 
torious in any iutnre critic to attempt at following 
him oTer the ground he has trude, for the purposa 
of discofering what those blemishes arc, which ha 
has found out by superior sagacity, and which others 
hare so palpably OTerlooked, as to merit the dis- 
graceful character of ignorance and bigotry. 

The principal, and in effect the only, objection^ 
which he states, is, ^ that the poem vHitits a Middies 
since nothing passes between the first act and tha 
last, that either hastens or delays the death of ^amp* 
son.* This demands examination : the death of 
Sampson I need not describe; it is a sudden, mo^ 
nentary event ; what can hasten or delay it, but the 
will of the person, who by an exertion of miracJous 
strength, was to bury himself under the ruins of a 
structure, in which his enemies were assembled ? To 
determine that will depends upon the impulse of his 
own spirit, or it may be upon the inspiration of 
Heaven : if there are any incidents in the body of 
the drama, which lead to this determination, and 
indicate an impulse, either natural or preternatural, 
such must be called leading incidents, and those 
leading incidents will constitute a middle, or in 
more diffusive terms the middle business of the 
drama. Manoah in his interview with Sampson, 
which the author of the Rambler denominates the 
second act of the tragedy, tells him 

This day the Philistines a popular feast 
Here celebrate in Gasea, and proclaim 
Great pomp and sacrifice and praises loud 
To Dagon, as ttieir God — 

Here is information of a meeting of his enemies to 
celebrate their idolatrous triumphs ; an incident of 
just proTOcation to the servant of the living God, an 
opportunity perhaps for Tengeance^eilYiet >KWifwck ^\ 
VOL. xxxix» 
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diviao ; if it passes withoat notice from Samp 

is not to be stjled an incident, if, on thecontin 

remarks ttpon it, it must be one — but Sai 

replies 

Daji^n must stoop, and shall ere long receiTe 
. Such a discomfit, as shail quite despoil him 
Of all these boasted trophies won on me. 
And with conftnion blank his worshippers. 

Who will say the expectation is not here pre 
for some catastrophe, we know not what, but 
it must be, for it is Sampson which denounc 
downfal of the idol, it is God who inspires t\ 
nunciation ; the crisis is important, for it ii 
which shall decide whether God or Dagon 
triumph, it is in the strongest sense of theexpr 
— dignus vindice nodus — and therefore we may 
Jy pronounce Deus inttrsit ! 

That this interpretation meets the sense < 
author is clear from the remark of Manoah^ <v 
made to say that he receives these words as z 
phecy. Prophetic they are, and were meant 
by the poet, who in this use of his sacred pro] 
imitates the heathen oracles, on which sevei 
their dramatic plots arc constructed, as mig 
shewn by obvious examples. The interyiew 
IVlanoah then is conducive to the catastrophe, 
the drama is not in this scene devoid of incidc 

Dalilah next appears, and if whatever ten 
raise our interest in the leading character c 
tragedy, cannot rightly be called episodical, tl 
troduction of this person ought not to be acco 
such, for who but this person is the cause am 
gin of all the pathos and distress of the story ? 
dialogue of this scene is moral, affecting, and 
lime ; it is also strictly characteristic. 

The next scene exhibits the tremendous gian 
rapha, and the conttastl\vetCi\»^ ^tQ^^^^^\& am 
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the beauties of the poem, and maj of itself bo 
termed aa important incident : that it leads to the 
catastrophe 1 think will not be disputed, and if it 
b asked in what manner^ the Chorus will supply up 
with an answer — 

He will directly to the Lords I fear. 
And with malicious counsel stir them up 
Some way or other further to aflict thee. 

Here is another prediction connected with the plot 
and yerified by its catastrophe, for Sampson is com- 
manded to come to thefestiTal and entertain the re* 
Tellers with some feats of strength : these commands 
he resists, but obeys an impulse of his mind by going 
afterwards, and thereby fulfils the prophetic dec1a« 
ration he had made to his father in the second act. 
\Vbat incident can shew more management and ad* 
dress in the poet, than this of Sampson's refusing 
the summons of the idolaters and obeying the Tisi- 
tation of God's spirit. 

And now I may confidently appeal to the judi- 
cious reader, whether the Sampson Agonistes is so 
Toid of incident between the opening and conclu* 
sion as fairly to be pronounced to xcant a middle^ 
Simple it is from first to last, simple perhaps to a 
d^ree of coldness in some of its parts, but to say 
that nothing passes between the first act and tht 
last, which hastens or delays the death of Sampson, 
is not correct, because the yery incidents are to be 
found, which conduce to the catastrophe, and but^ 
for which it could not have come to pass. 

The author of the Rambler professes to examine 
the Sampson Agonistes according to the rule laid 
down by Aristotle for the disposition and perfection 
of a tragedy, and this rule he informs us is, that it 
should have a beginning ^ a middle^ and an end* And 
is this the mighty purpose for irbvcb tVie voA.Vi^* 
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Hty of Aristotle is appealed to ? If it be tlias thtf 
author of the Rambler has read the Poetics, and this 
be the best rale he can collect from that treatise, I 
tm afraid he will find it too short a measure for the 
poet he is examining, or the critic he is quoting* 
Aristotle had said * that every whole hath not 
amplitude enoai^h for the construction of a tra- 
^c fable ; now by a whole, (adds he in the way of 
Ulustration) I mean that, which hath beginning^ 
middle, and end * This and no more is what be 
•ays upon beginning, mididle, and end ; and thiSf 
which the author of the Rambler concei?es to be a 
rule for tragedy, turns out to be merely an expla* 
nation of the word wkolcj which is only one temi 
amongst many employed by the critic in his pro- 
fessed and complete definition of tragedy. I should 
add, that Aristotle gives a further explanation of the 
terms, beginning, middle and end, which the author 
of the Rambler hath turned into English, but in so 
doing, he hath inexcusably turned them out of their 
original sense as well as language ; as any curious 
critic may be conTinced of, who compares them 
with Aristotle's words in the eighth chapter of the 
Poetics. 

Of the poetic diction of the Sampson Agonistef 
I hare already spoken in general ; to particularise 
passages of striking beauty would draw me. into too 
great length ; at the same time, not to pass over so 
pleasing a part of my undertaking in absolute 8i« 
fence, f will give the following reply of Sampson to 
the Chorus— 

Wherevtr foantain or fresh current flow'd 
Against the. eastern ray, translucent, pure 
With touch aetherial of heaven's fiery rod, 
I drank, firom the clear milky juice aUaying 
Thirst, and refre&h*d ; nor envy'd them the grape» 
Wboae heads that tarbuVeoXVtf^t ^ 
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Of the chiiracter I may say in few words, that 
Sampson possesses all the terrific majesty of Pro* 
metheus chained, the mysterious distress of (Edipus, 
and the pitiable wretchedness of Philoctetes. His 
properties, like those of the first, are something 
aboTC hnman ; his misfortunes, like those of the se« 
cond, are derivable from the displeasure of heaven, 
and inyolved in oracles ; his condition, like that of 
the last, is the most abject, which human nature can 
be reduced to from a state of dignity and splcRdour. 

Of the catastrophe there remains only to remark, 
that it is of unparalleled majesty and terror. 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his life of Rowc, pro* 
Dounces of ^ The Fair Penitent, that it is one of the 
most pleasing tragedies on the stage, where it still 
keeps its turns of appearing, and probably will long 
keep them, for that there is scarcely any work of any 
poet at once so interesting by the fable, and so de« 
lightful by the language. The story, he observes^ 
is domestic, and therefore easily received by the ima* 
gination, and assimilated to common life ; the dic- 
tion is exquisitely harmonious, and soft or sprightly 
as occasion requires.' Few people, I believe, will 
think this character of the Fair Penitent too lavish 
on the score of commendation ; the high degree of 
public favour in which this tragedy has long stood, 
has ever attracted the best performers in its display. 
As there is no drama more frequently ex\v\\A\.^^^ ^t 
more genera!!/ ready I propose to g^\t%\tai^\t «»\i\ 

il3 
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iapartiil ciiBiaation, joMiHj widi die aoie vn. 
kaowii mad less popular tragedy fron wludi it b 
derirrd. 

The Faur Penitent is in faUe aad idiaracter so 
elosdj copied from the Fatal Dowry, that it is im- 
possible not to take that tragedy along with it ; and 
it b matter of some sarprise to me that Rowe shoald 
hate made no acknowledgment of his imitatioa 
cither In his dedication or prologoe, or any where 
else that i am apprised oC 

This tragedy of the Faid Dowry was the joint 
production of Maninger and Nathaniel Field ; it 
takes a wider compass of fable than the Fair Peoitent, 
by which means it presents a yery affecting scene at 
the opening, which discovers yoong Charalois at- 
tended by his friend Romont, waiting with a peti- 
tion in his hand to be presented to the judges, when 
they shall meet, praying the release of his dead 
father^s body, which had been seized by his* credi- 
tors, and detained in their hands for debts he had in- 
curred in the public serricc, as Field Marshal of the 
armies of Bur^i^yndy. Massinger, to whose share 
this part of the tragedy de?ol?ed, has managed this 
pathetic introduction with consummate skill and 
great expression of nature ; a noble youth in the last 
state of worldly distress, reduced to the hnroiliating 
yet pious office of soliciting an unfeeling and un- 
friendly judge to allow him to pay the solemn rites 
of burial to the remaiAsofan illustrious father, who 
had fought his country's battles with glory, and had 
sacrificed life and fortune in defence of an nngraiefiri 
state, impresses the spectator's mind with pity and 
respect, which are felt through every passage of the 
play : one thing in particular strikes me at the open- 
Ing of the scene, which is the long silence that the 
poet has artfully imposed upo\i Vi\% \fnncipal cha- 
racter (Charalois) ^Vio sIblu^ vti m^\Jt%«wsr« >r\^ 
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\uB petition ia his hand, whilst his friend Romont^ 
ind his adTOcatd Charmi, urge him to present him- 
self to the judges and solicit them in person : the 
judges now make their entrance, they stop upon the 
itage ; thej offer him the fairest opportunity for ten- 
lering his petition and soliciting his suit : Charaloii 
remains 6xed and speechless ; Romont, who is all 
sagemess in his cause, presses him again and again — 

Now pat on your spirits — 
Now, Sir, lose not thiiiflftred means : their looks, 
fix'd on yoo with a fitylMeurnestnesSy 
Invites you to demand thnrifarthemie 
To your good purpose. 

Hie judges point him out to each other; they lament 
he misfortunes of his noble house ; they observe^ 

It is young Charalois 
Son to the Marshal, from whom he inherits 
His hme and virtues only. 

itommU, Hah! They name you. 

Dulr^y, His lather died in prison two days shice. 

Roehfmi. Yes, to the shame of this ungrateful state. 
That such a master in the art of war. 
So noble and so highly meriting 
From this foigetftil country, should, for want 
Of means to satisfy his creditors 
The sum he took up for the general good. 
Meet with an end so infamous. 

R»mmU. Dare yon ever hope for like opportunity? 

t is in Tain ; the opportunity passes off, and Cha* 
alois opens not his mouth, nor eTen silently tenders 
is petition. 

I have, upon a former occasion, both generally 
nd particularly observed upon the effects of dra« 
Batic silence ; the stage cannot afford a more beau- 
Ifui and touching instance than this before us : to 
ay it is not inferior to the silence of Hamlet upon 
lis first appearance, would be saying too little in its 
%rour, i^are AO doubt bat Mm\tkg|at\3AJi^iB^ 
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▼eiy case in his thoughts, and I honour him no less 
for the imitating, than I should have done for strik- 
ing out a silence so naturally and so delicately pre^ 
serrcd. What could Charalois hare uttered to gife 
him that interest in the hearts of his spectators, 
"which their ow^ conclusions during his affecting 
'silence have already impressed ? No sooner are the 
judges gone, than the ardent Romont again breaks 
forth— 

This obstifiate sptar 
Yon thiek becomes your ionow, and sorts well 
With y(fm black saitfc 

This is Hamlet himself, his inky cloaky and customary 
^ifs of solemn black. The character of Charalois is 
thus fixed before he speaks ; the poet's art has given 
the prejudice that is to bear him in our affections 
through all the succeeding events of the fable; and 
a striking contrast is established between the uo- 
discerning fiery zeal of Romont and Charalois' fine 
sensibility and high-born dignity of souL 

A more methodical and regular dramatist would 
haye stopped here, satisfied that the impression al- 
ready made was fully sufficient for all the purposes 
of his plot ; but Massinger, according to the busy 
spirit of the stage for which he wrote, is not alarmed 
by a throng of incidents, and proceeds to open the 
court and discuss the pleadings on the stage : the 
advocate Charmi in a set harangue moves the judges 
for dispensing with the rigour of the law in favour 
oi creditors, and for rescuing the Marshal's corpse 
out of their clutches ; he isbrow-beatcn and silenced 
hy the presiding judge, old Novall : the plea is then 
taken up by the impetuous Romont, and urged 
with so much personal insolence, that he is arrested 
.on the spot, put in charge of the officers of the court, 
/^nd taken to prison. TYAsV^^^ex^ striking mode 
t^f introducing the ^et ota&ou t^l C\sax^^>&\ ^vs^ 
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econntii^^ the military ar hie? ements of a newly 
leceased fadier, and imploring mercy from his ere* 
liters and the faw towards his uobnried remains^ 
low. claims the attention of the court, who had been 
litherto unmoyed by the feeble formality of a hired 
deader, and the turbalent passion of an enraged soU 
lier. Charalois' argument takes a middle course 
between both ; the pioas feelings of a soA) tempered 
ly the modest manners of a gentleman : the credit 
ors however are implacable, tte jndge is hostile^ 
md the law must take lis conrsew 

Creditor. Tb the d^doctrioe: 
We stand bound to mamtain it. 

Charaloii, Be constant in it; 
And since yon are as merciless in your natures. 
As base and mercenary in yoor means 
By which yon get your wealth, I will not ur|e 
The court to take away one scruple firom 
The riaht of their laws, or one goad thought 
In you to mend yoor disposition with. 
I know there is no music in your ears 
So pleasing as the groans of men in prison, 
And that tiie tears of widows, and the cries 
Of fiunish*d orphans, are the feasts that take you: 
That to be in your danger with more care 
Should be avoided than infectious air, 
The loath'd embraces of diseased women, 
A flatterer's poison, or the loss of honour. 
Yet rather than my father's reverend dust 
ShaU want a place in that Mr monument. 
In which our noble ancestors lie entomb*d. 
Before tiie court I ofier up myself 
A prisoner for it : load me witii those irons 
Tluit have worn out his life ; in my best strength 
ril run to the encounter of cold hunger. 
And choose my dwelling where no sun dares enter. 
So he may be released. 

.There was yet another incident, which the poet'a 
passion for business and spectacle induced him to 
sfftil himself of^ Tiz» the funeral oC th€ Manhai^ 
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this be displays on the stage, with a train of cap. 
tains and soldiers following the body of their gene* 
ml : Charalois and Romont, under custody of their 
jailors, appear as chief mourners, and a party of 
creditors are concerned in thegroupe. 

After this solemnity is dispatched, the poet pro« 
oeeds to develop the amiable generosity of old Roch- 
fort, who, being touched with the gallant spirit ci 
Romont, and still more penetrated with the filial 
piety of young CbaraloiS) deliyers them both from 
imprisonment and distresi^L by discliarging the debts 
of the Marshal and dismissing the creditors : this 
also passes before the eyes of the spectators. Before 
Charalois has giren full expression to his gratitude 
for this extraordinary benefaction, Rochfort follows 
it with a further act of bounty, which he introduces 
in the style of a request — 

Call in my dangher — Still I have a suit to yoo. 
Would you requite me- — 
This is my only child 

J3caumelle,Rochfort's daughter, is presented toCha- 
ralois ; the scene is hurried on with a precipitation 
almost without example : Charalois asks the lady, 

Fair Heaunielle, can you love me? 

BeaumeUe, Yes, my lord. 

Charalois, You need not question me if I can yoo : 
You are the fairest viri^m in Dijon^ 
And Rochfort is your rather. 

The match is agreed upon as soon as proposed, and 
Rochfort hastens away to prepare the celebration. 
In this cluster of incidents 1 must not fail to re- 
mark, that the poet introduces young Novall upon 
the scene, in the very moment when the short dia- 
logue abof e quoted was passing : this Novall had 
before been exhibited as a suitor to Beaumdle, and 
.ius vain frivolous character had been displayed ins 
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Yery ridiculoas and cootemptible light ; he is now 
again introduced to be a witness of his own disap- 
pointment, and his only observation upon it is— 
What's this change f«— Upon the eiit of the father 
howeyer he addresses himself to the lady, and her 
reply gives the alarming hint, that makes discovery 
of the fatal turn which the plot is now about tQ 
take ; for when Novall, turning aside to Beaumetle^ 
by one word — Mistress /•— cenreys the reproach of 
inconstancy, she replies^ 

Oh, Servant! Virtue strengthen me I 
Thy presence blows round my adSection's vane : 
You will undo me if you speak again. (Exit.) 

Young Novall is left on the scene with certain fol? 
lowers and dependents, which hang upon his for^ 
tune, one of which (Pontalier by name) a man 
under deep obligations to him, yet of an hon^t 
nature, advises him to an honourable renunciation 
of all further hopes or attempts to avail himself of 
the affections of Beaumelle — 

Tho* you have iav*d my life, 

Rescu'd me often from my wants, I must not 

Wink at your follies, that will ruin you. 

You know my blunt way, and ray love to truth : 

Forsake the pursuit of this lady's honour. 

Now you do see her made another man's. 

This honourable advice is rejected with contempt : 
Novall, in whose mean bosom there does not seen)L 
a trace of virtue, avows a determined perseverance; 
and the poet having in this hasty manner completed 
these inauspicious nuptials, closes the second act 
of his tragedy* 
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NUMBER LXXVIIL 



AVx hare now expended two entire acts of the Fatal 
Dowry, in advancing to that period in the fable, at 
which the tragedy of The Fair Penitent opens. If 
the author of this tragedy thought it necessary to 
contract Massinger's plot, and found one upon it of 
^ more regular construction, I know not how he 
Could do this any otherwise, than by taking up the 
story at the point where we have now lirft it, and 
throwing the antecedent matter into narration ; and 
though these two prefatory acts are full of very af- 
fecting incidents, yet the pathos which properly ap- 
pertains to the plot, and conduces to the catastrophe 
of the tragedy, does not in strictness take place be. 
fore the event of the marriage. No critic will say 
that the pleadings before the judges, the interference 
of the creditors, the distresses of Charalois, or the 
funeral of the Marshal, are necessary parts of the 
drama; at the same time no reader will deny (and 
neither could Rowe himself orerlook) the effect o( 
these incidents : he could not fail to foresee that be 
Vas to sacrifice Tcry much of the interest of his 
fable, when he was to throw that upon narration, 
which his original had given in spectacle ; and the 
loss was more enhanced by falling upon the hero of 
the drama ; for who that compares Charalois, at the 
end of the second act of Massinger, with Rowe^f 
Altamont at the opening scene of The Fair Penitent, 
cafi doubt which character has most Interest with 
the spectators ? We hare seen the former in all the 
most amiable of&ces v<\\\cVi tiVvBX \Aftl^ could per- 
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form ; enduriag insalts from his integrate oppret. 
sors, aud yoluntarily surrendering himself to tprifom 
to ransom the dead body of his father from unre* 
lenting creditors. Altaroont presents himself before 
us in his wedding suit, in the splendour of fortuney 
and at the summit of happinefts ; he greets us witk 
a burst of exultation — 

Let this auspicions day be erer sacred. 
No monmiog, no miafortDiiea happen on it ; 
Let it be marked for triumphs ana rejoicings ! 
Let fanppy lovers ever make it holy, 
Choose It to bless thcirhopes and crown their wiriies; 
This happy day, that gives me my Calista I 

The rest of the scene is employed by him and Ilo* 
ratio alternately in recounting the benefits conferred 
upon them by the generous Sciolto ; and the very 
same incident of the seizure of his father's corpse by 
the creditors, and his redemption of it, is recited bj 
Horatio — 

When his hard creditors, 
XJr^d and assisted by Lothario's fktlier, 
(Foe to thy home and rival of their greatness) 
By sentence of the cruel law forbade 
luB veneiable corpse to rest in earth, 
Thou gav^st thyscofa ransom tor his beues; 
With piety uncommon didst give up 
Thy hopeiul youth to slaves, who ne'er knew mercy. 

It is not however within the reach of this, or any 
other description, to place Altamont in thatinterest- 
ing and amiable light, as circumstances have already 
placed Charalois ; the happy and exulting bride- 
groom may be an object of our congratulation, but 
the Yirtuous and sutifering Charalois engages our 
pity^ love, and admiration. If Rowe would hate 
his audience credit Altamont for that filial piety, 
which marks the character he copied f rom^ it \iraa a^ 
VOL. XXXIX, a 
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small OTersight to put the foilowiog expression in- 
to his mouth — 

Oby great Sciolto ! Oh, my more than father ! 

A closer attention to character would have re* 
minded him that it was possible for Altamont to ex- 
press his gratitude to Sciolto without setting him 
aboFC a father, to whose memory he had paid such 
devotion. 

From this contraction of his plot, by the defalca- 
tion of so many pathetic incidents, it became im- 
possible for the author of the Fair Penitent to make 
his Altamont the hero of his tragedy, and the lead- 
ing part is taken from him by Horatio, and even by 
Lothario, throughout the drama. There are se- 
yeral other reasons, which concur to sink Altamont 
upon the comparison with Charalois, the chief of 
which arises from the captivating colours in which 
Rowe has painted his libertine : on the contrary, 
JViassinger gives a contemptible picture of his young 
Novall ; he makes him not only vicious, but ridicu- 
lous ; in foppery and impertinence he is the counter- 
part of Shakspeare's Osrick ; vain-glorions, purse- 
proud, and overbearing amongst his dependants; a 
spiritless poltroon in his interview with Romont. 
Lothario (as Johnson observes) ' with gaiety which 
cannot be hated, and bravery which cannot he de- 
spised, retains too much of the spectator's kind- 
ness.' His high spirit, brilliant qualities, and fine 
person, are so described, as to put us in clanger of 
false impressions in his favour, and to set the pas- 
sions in opposition to the moral of the piece : I sus- 
pect that the gallantry of Lothario makes more ad- 
vocates for Calista than she ought to have. There is 
another consideration, which operates against Alta* 
mont, and it is an indelicacy in his character, which 
the poet should have pto^iVd^^ ^%^\w%t : he marrie 
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Calista with the full pcrsaasion of her being averse 
to the match ; in his first meeting with Sciolto he 
says — 

Oh ! conld I hope there was one thought of Altamont, 
One kind remembrance in Calista's breast — 

1 found her cold 

As a dead lover's statue on his tomb ; 

A risinfi; storm of passion shook her breast. 

Her eyes a piteous shower of tears let Ml, 

And then she sigh*d as if her heart were breaking 

With all the temierest eloquence. of love 

f begg'd to be a sharer in her grief ; 

But she, witii looks averse and eyes that firoze ma, 

Sadly replied, her sorrows were her own, 

Nor in a father's power to dispose of. 

I am aware that Sciolto attempts to parry these 
facts, by an interpretation too gross and unbecom- 
ing for a father^s character, and only fit for the lips 
of a Ijothario ; but yet it is not in nature to sup- 
pose that Altamont could mistake such symptoms, 
and it fixes a meanness upon him, which prevails 
against his character throughout the play. Nothing 
of this sort could be discovered by Massinger's bride- 
groom, for the ceremony was agreed upon and per- 
formed at the very first interview of the parties ; 
Beatimellc gave a full and unreserved assent, and 
though her character suffers on the score of hypo- 
crisy on that account, yet Charalois is saved by. it : 
less hypocrisy appears in Calista, but hers is the 
deeper guilt, because she was already dishonoured 
by Lothario, and Beaumelle's coquetry with Novall 
bad Hot yet reached the length of criminality. Add 
to this, that Altamont appears in the contemptible 
light of a suitor, whom Calista had apprized of her 
aversion, and to whom she had done a deliberate act 
of dishonour, though his person and character must 
have been long jinown to her. The case is far 
Dtherwise between Charalois and BeauuicWe^ n^\v^ 

a2 
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never met before, and every care is taken hy the 
poet to save his hero from such a deliberate injurjr, 
as might conyey contempt ; with this view the 
marriage is precipitated ; nothing is allowed to pass 
that might open the character of Charalois to Beau- 
melle : she is harried into an assignation with No?all 
immediately upon her marriage ; every artifice of 
seduction is employed by her confidante Bellaperte, 
and Aymer the parasite of Novall, to make this 
meeting criminal ; she falls the victim of passion, 
and when detection brings her to a sense of her 
guilt, she makes this penitent and pathetic appeal to 
Charalois — 

Ohmy i^e! 
That never would consent that I should see 
How worthy thou wert both of love and duty 
Before I lost you ; and my misery made 
The ^fatfs in which I now behold your virtue 



With justice therefore you may cut me off. 
And from your memory wash the remembrance 
That e'er I was ; like to some vicious purpose. 
Which in your better juilgment you repent of> 
And study to for^t— * 

■^ ^Yet you shall find, 

Tho' I was bold enough to be a strumpet, 

I dare not yet live one : let those ^unM matrons^ 

That are canoniz'd worthy of our sex, 

Transcend me in tbeir sanctity of life, 

I yet will equal them in dying nobly. 

Ambitious of uo honour qSter life, 

But that, wh<m I am dead, you will forgive me. 

Compare this with the conduct of Calista, and then 
decide which frail fair-oiie has the better title to the 
appellation of a Penitent^ and which drama convejfs 
the better moral by its catastrophe. 

There is indeed a grossness in the older poet, 
which his more modern imitator has refined ; bnt be 
has only sweetened the poison, not removed its je- 
Bom ; Hay, by how much mote^latable he hss 
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nade it, so much more pernicious it is become in 
lis tempting sparkling cup, than in the coarse de- 
erring dose of Massinger. 

Rowe has no doubt greatly outstepped his origi. 
lal in the striking character of Lothario, who leaves 
^OTall as far behind him as Charalois does Alta- 
nont : it is admitted then that Calista has as good a 
)]ea as any wanton could wish, to urge for her cri- 
ninality with Lothario, and the poethas not spared 
iie ear of modesty in his exaggerated description of 
he guilty scene ; every luxurious image, that his 
nflamed imagination could crowd into the glowing 
hapsody, is there to be found, and the whole is re- 
ited in numbers so flowing and harmonious, that 
hey not only arrest the passions but the memory 
Jso, and perhaps hare been, and still can be, as ge- 
ler^ly repeated as any passage in £nglish poetry, 
ifassinger with less elegance, but not with less re- 
:ard todecency, suffers the guilty act to pass within 
he course of his drama ; the greater refinement of 
nanners in Rowe*s day did not allow of this, and 
le anticipated the incident ; but when he rerived the 
ccollection of it by such a studied description, he 
>lainly shewed that it was not from moral prin- 
:iple that he omitted it ; and if he has presented 
lis heroine to the spectators with more immc- 
liate delicacy during the compass of the play, he 
las at the same time given her greater depravity of 
nind ; her manners may be more refined, but her 
mnciple is fouler than Beaumelle^s. Calista, who 
jrielded to the gallant gay Lothario, hot with the Tus- 
:tmgrape^ might perhaps have disdained a lover 
who addressed her in the holiday language which 
Novall uses to Reaumelle — 

Best day to Nature's cnriosi^ ! 
Star of Dijon, the lustre of all ranee f 
Perpetoal Spring divell on thy rosy dv«fi»)Ki, 
Wbatebreaw tf perfume to our continftnt \ 

R3 
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See Flora trimni'd in her ^rarieties !-— 
No Aatumn, nor no Age ever approach 
This heavenly piece, which Nature having wroi 
She lost her needle, and did then despair 
£ver to work so lively and so fair. 

Theletter of Calls ta (which brinj^s about the 
Tcry by the poor expedient of Lothario's dn 
it and Horatio*s finding it) has not eTen the no 
being characteristically wick.ed, and is both 
matter and mode below tragedy. It is Lot 
cruelltf has determined her te yield a perfect obi 
to her fat her J and give her hand to Altamonty i 
of her weakness for the false Jjothurio. — If th 
bad given her perfect obedience its true di 
nation, s!ie had called it a most dishono 
compliance ; and if we may take Lothario'i 
(who seems full correct enough in describin, 
and particulars) she had not much cause U 
plain of his being false ; for he tells Rossanc 

I lik'd her, would have marry'd her. 

But thatitpleas'd her father to refbse me, 

To make this honourable fool her husband. 

It appears by this that Lothario had not bee 
to her in the article of marriage, though he 
have been cruel to heron the score of passion, 
indeed is confest on his part with as much c< 
dijference^ as the most barefaced avowal coi 
press. — But to return to the letter : she proc 
tell him — ^ that she could almost wish she hs 
heart, and that honour to bestow with It wl 
has robbed her of—- But lest this half wish 
startle him, she adds — ^ But oh ! I fear, coul 
trieve them, I should again be undone by \ 
faithless, yet too lovely Lothario.' — Thisn 
owned as full a reason as she could giTc'ii 
should only almost xculi tot \v^\o%X.V»\i^wr. 
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she would make such an use of it, if she had it again 
at her disposal. And yet the very next paragraph 
throws every thing into contradiction, for she telU 
him—" this is the last weakness of her pen, and to« 
morrow shall be the last in which she will indulge 
her eyes.' If she could keep to that resolution, I 
must think the recovery of her innocence would 
have been worth a whole wish, and many a wish ; 
unless we are to suppose she was so devoted to 
guilt, that she could take delight in reflecting upon 
it : this is a state of depravity, which human nature 
hardly ever attains, and seems peculiar to Calista. 
She now grows very humble, and concludes in a 
style well suited to her humility — ^ Lucilla shall con- 
ductyou, if you arc kind enough to let me see you; 
it shall be the last trouble you shall meet with from 
—The lost Calista.' 

It was very ill done of Horatio's curiosity to read 
this letter, and I must ever regret that he has so un- 
handsomely exposed a lady's private correspondence 
to the world. 



NUMBER LXXIX. 



TuouoH the part which Horatio takes in the busi- 
ness of the drama, is exactly that which falls to the 
share of Roroont in the Fatal Dowry^ yet their cha- 
racters are of a very different cast ; for as Rowe 
had bestowed the fire and impetuosity of Romont 
upon his Lothario, it was a very judicious opposi- 
tion to contrast it with the cool deliberate courage 
of the sententious Horitio^ the friend and brother- 
k-lair oiAJttsaaoinU 
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When Horatio has read Calista's letter, vhich 
Lothario had dropped (an accident which morefre- 
qnently happens to gentlemen in comedies than in 
tragedies) he falls into a rerj long meditation, and 
closes it with putting this question to himself : 

What if I give this paper to her father ? 
It follows that his justice dooms her dead. 
And breaks his heart with sorrow ; hard return 
For all the good his hand ba<i heap'd on us ! 
Hold, let me take a moments thought — 

At this moment he is interrupted in his reflections by 
the presence of La?inia, whose tender solicitude 
fills up the remaining part of the dialogue, and cod. 
eludes the act without any decisive resolution on the 
part of Horatio ; an incident well contrived, and in- 
troduced with much dramatic skill and effect : 
though pressed by his wife to disclose the cause of 
his uneasiness, he does not impart to her the fatal 
discovery he has made ; this also is well in charac- 
ter. Upon his next entrance he has withdrawn 
himself from the company, and being alone, resumes 
his meditation — 

What, if, while all are here intent on rsveUing, 
I privately went forth and sought Lothario P 
Tills letter may be forged ; perhaps the wantonness 
Of his vain youth to stain a lady's fame ; 
Perhaps his malice to disturb my friend. 
Oh ! no, my heart forebodes it must be true. 
Methonght e'en now I raark'd the starts of guilt 
That shook her soul, tho' damn*d dissimulation 
Screen'd her dark thoughts, and set to public view 
A specious face of innocence and beauty. 

This soliloquy is succeeded by the much-admired 
and striking scene between him and Lothario ; rigid 
criticism might wish to abridge some of the senten- 
tious declamatory speeches of Horatio, and shorten 
the dialogue to quiclLen t\ie eikc\.\\^xxV\yi^ '^qx^H 
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entiment and harmonioaB yersification are mtich too 
:1ianniBg to be treated as intruders, and the author 
lasalsostfDck upon a natural expedient for prolong- 
Bg the dialogue, without any violence to probabl* 
ity, by the interpoflition of Rossano, who acts a« a 
nediator between the hosttlo parties. This inter* 
)osition is farther necessary to prerent a decisive 
tncounter, for which the fable is not ripe ; neither 
Fould it be proper for Horatio to anticipate the re» 
■enge, which is reserved for Aitamont : the alter* 
atiofif therefore, closes wfth a challenge from 
[jothario — 

West of the town a mile, amongst the rocks, 
Two hours ere noon to-morrow I expect tiiee ; 
Thy 8iB||le hand to aune. 

like place of meeting is not well ascertained, and the 
ine is too long deferred for stridl probability ; there 
re, however, certain things in all dramas, which 
luf t not be too rigidly insisted upon, and provided 
o extraordinary yiolenoe is done to reason andcom- 
lon sensej the candid critic ought to let them pass : 
his 1 take to be a case in point ; and though Hora- 
io*s cool courage and ready presence of mind are 
ot just the qualities to reconcile us to such an over- 
ight, yet 1 see no reason to be severe upon the in. 
ident, which is followed by his immediate recol* 
action — 

Twohonrs eve noon to-morrow! Hahl Ere that 
He sees CaUsta.-— Oh ! withinking fool ! 
Wliat if 1 nrg*!! her with the crime and dangw? 
If any spark from Heav'n remain unqnench'd 
Within her breast, my breath perhaps may wake it. 
Could I but prosper there, I would not doubt 
My combat with that loud vain-gloriovs boastar. 

Whether this be a measure altogether in character 
rtth a Ban of Horatio's good sanae i»i^iSMt^^<^^^ 
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I mast own is- matter of doabt with me* I think 
he appears fully satisfied of her actual crimiaalitj; 
and in that case it would be more natural for him to 
lay his measures for^ intercepting Lothario, and pre- 
Tentini^ the assignation, than to try his rhetoric in 
the present crisis upon the agitated mind of Calista. 
As it has justly occurred to him, that he has been 
Orer-reached by Lothario in the postponement of 
the duei, the measure I suggest would naturally tend 
to hasten that rencounter. Now, though the busi- 
ness of the drama may require an explanation be- 
tween Horatio and Calista, whereupon to ground ai 
occasion for his interesting quarrel with AltamoDt, 
yet I do not see any necessity to make that a preme- 
ditated explanation, nor to sacrifice character by a 
measure that is inconsistent with the better judg- 
ment of Horatio. The poet, however, has decreed 
it otherwise, and a deliberate interview with Calista 
and Horatio accordingly takes place. This, al- 
though introduced with a solemn invocation on his 
part, is very clumsily conducted — 

Teach me, sorae Power ! that happy art of speech 
To dress my purpose up in gracious words. 
Such as may softly steal upon her soul, • 
And never waken the tempestuous passions. 

Who can expect, after this preparation, to hear 
Horatio thus break his secret to Calista ? 

Lothario and Calista ! — ^Thns they join 
Two names, which Heav'n decreed should never meat. 
Hence have the talkers of this populous city 
A shamefiil tale to tell for pubhc sport, 
. Of an unhappy beauty, a raise fair-one, 
Who plighted to a noble youth her faith, 
When slie had giv'n her honour to a wretch. 

This I hold to be totally out of nature ; first, because 
it is a palpable depaTtuTe ttomViia t^^Voitioa to use 
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gracious tcords ; next, because it has a certain ten- 
dency to produee rage and not repentance ; and 
thirdly, because it is founded in exaggeration and 
falsehood ; for how is he warranted to say that the 
story is the public talle and sport of the city ? If it 
were so, what can his interference avail ? why seek 
this interview ? 

Why come to tell her how she might be happy ? 
To Moth the secret anguish of her sonl ? 
To comfort that hit mourner, that forlorn one. 
And teach her steps to know the paths of peace ? 

No judge of nature will think he takes the means to 
lead her into tlic paths of peace, by hurrying her to 
the very brink of desperation. I need not enlarge 
upon this observation, and shall therefore only re- 
mark, that the scene breaks up, as might be ex- 
pe6tecl, with the following proof of her penitence, 
ind his success in persuasion — 

Henceforth, tliou officious fool, 
Meddle no more, nor dare, e*en on thy life, 
To breathe an accent that may touch my virtue : 
I am myself the guardian of my honour. 
And will not bear so insolent a monitor. 

Let us now enquire how Romont (the Horatio of 
Vf assinger) conducts this incident, a character from 
vhom less discretion is to be expected than from his 
)hilosophicaI successor. Romont himself discovers 
kauraelle and No vail engaged in the most wanton 
amiliarities, and, with a warmth suitable to his 
eal, breaks up the amorous conference by driving 
V^ovall off the scene with ineffable contempt : he. 
hen applies himself to the lady, and with a very 
latural and manly spirit says, 

■I respect you 



Not for yourself, but in remembrance of 

Who if >0Dr faiber, and whose wife you now ax^» 
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She replies to him with cootempt mnd ridicule ; he 
resumes the same eharacterittic strala he set out with^ 
and proceeds—* 

My intents. 
Madam, deserve not thi» ; nor do I stay 
To be the whetstone of yonr wit: presenrcit 
To spend on such as know how to admire 
Such coloar'd stuff. In me there is now speaks to yon 
As trne a friend and servant to your honour. 
And one that will with as much hazard t^ard it. 
As ever man did goodness. Bat then, lady, 
You must endeavour, not alone to he, 
But to appear worthy such love and service. 

We have just now heard Horatio reproach Ca- 
lista with the reports that were circulated against 
her reputation ; let us compare it with what Ro- 
mont says upon the same subject — 

But yet be carefbl? 
Detraction's a bold monster, and fears not 
To wound the fame of princes, if it find 
But any blemish in their lives to work on. 
But ru be plainer with yon : bad the people 
Been learnt to speak but witat even now I saw^ 
llieir malice out of that would raise an engine 
To overthrow ycur honour. In my sight, 
With yonder painted fool I frighted from yon. 
You U8*d tamiliarlty beyond 
A mociest entertainment : you embrac'd him 
With too much ardour for a stranger, and 
Met him with kisses neither chaste nor comely : 
But learn you to forget him, as I will 
Your bounties to him ; you wiU find it safer 
Ra Jier to be uncourtly than inunodest. 

\Vhat avails it to attempt drawing a comparison be* 
tween this conduct and that of Horatio's, where no 
comparison is to be made ? 1 leave it to the reader, 
and decline a task at once so unnecessary and vn- 
^rateful. 

When Romont &iids no Vm^t^^oia U to be mads 
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upon BcaumcTTe, he meets her fatlicr, and imme- 
diately falls into the same reflection that Horatio 
had struck upon — 

Her father!— Hah! 
How if I break, this to him P Sure it cannot 
Meet with an ill construction. His wisdom, 
Made powerful by the aotliority of a father, 
Will warrant and give privilege to his counsclii* 
It shall be so. 

If this step needs excuse, the reader will consider 
that it is a step of prevention. The experiment, 
howevcr,fails, and he is rebuffed with some asperity 
by Rochfort ; this draws on a scene between him 
and Charalois, which, as it is too long to transcrilie, 
80 it is throughout too excellent to extract any part 
from it. I can only express my surprise that the 
author of The Fair Penitent, with this scene before 
Mm, could conduct his interview between Alta. 
mont and Horatio upon a plan so widely difiercnt, 
and so much inferior: 1 must suppose he thought 
it a strong incident to make Altamout give a blow 
to his friend, else he might have seen an interview 
carried on with infinitely more spirit, both of lan- 
guage and character, between Charalois and Ro. 
mont, in circumstances exactly similar, where no 
such violence was committed, or even meditated. 
Was it because Pierre hail given a blow to Jaffier, 
that Altamont was to repeat the like indignity to 
Horatio, for a woman, of whose aversion he had 
proofs not to be mistaken? Charalois is a character 
at least as high and irritable as Altamont, and Ro- 
mont is out of A] comparison more rough and plain- 
spoken than Horatio : Charalois might be deceived 
into an opinion of Beaumelle's affection for him ; 
Altamont could not deceive himself into such a no- 
tion, and the lady had testified her dislike of him in 
the stroD^e5^ ^erios^ accompanied ^\l\i s^TCVgV^'^^ 

VOL, XXXIX, g 
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which he himself had described as indlcatiiig some 
rooted and concealed affliction : CoaM any solatioa 
be more natural than what Horatio gives ? Novall 
was a riral so contemptible, that Charalois could 
not, with any degree of probability, consider him as 
an object of his jealousy ; it would hare been a de- 
gradation of his character, had he yielded to such t 
suspicion : Lothario, on the contrary, was of all 
men liying the most to be apprehended by a hus« 
band, let his confidence or vanity be ever so great 
Rowe, in his attempt to surprise, has sacrificed na- 
ture and the truth of character for stage effect; 
Massinger, by preserving bolh nature and charac- 
ter, has conducted his friends through an angij 
altercation with infinitely more spirit, more pathos, 
and more dramatic effect, and yet dismissed them 
with the following animated and affecting speed 
from Charalois to his friend : 

Thou'rt not my friend ; 
Or being so, thou'rt mad. I must not buy 
Thy fiiendship at this rate. Had I just cause 
Thou know'st I durst pursue such injury 
Thro' lire, air, water, earth, nay were they all 
Shuffled a&;ain to chaos ; but there's none. 
Thy skill, Romont, consists in camps, not courts. 
Farewel, uncivil man ! let's meet no more : 
Here our long web of friendship I untwist. 
Shall I go whine, walk pale, and lock my wife 
For nothing from her birth's free Kberty, 
Tliat open*d mine to me? Yes ; if I do. 
The name of cuckold then dog mc with scorn : 
I am a l^Vr.nchman, no Italian bom. [Exit, 

It is plain that Altamont at least was an exception 
to this remark upon Italian husbands. I shall pur- 
sue this comparison no further, nor offer any other 
remark upon the incident of the blow given by Al- 
tamont, except with regard to Horatio's conduct 
upon receiving it; he draws his sword, and irame- 
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lateTj suspends reseatment upon the following 
lotire : 

Yet hold r By heav*n, his father's in his face I 

Spite ofmy wrongs, my heart runs o'er with tenderoesSy 

And I could rather die myself than hart him. 

^0 must suppose it was the martial attitude that 
Lltamont had put himself into, which brought the 
esemblance of his father so strongly to the obscrya- 
on of Horatio, otherwise it was a very unnatural 
loment to recollect it in, when he had just recciyed 
ke deepest insult one man can giye to another : it is 
oweyer worth a remark, that this father of Alta- 
lont should act on both sides, and yet miscarry in 
is mediation ; for it is but a few passages before 
hnt Altamont says to Horatio, 

Thon wert my father's friend ; he lovM thee well ; 
A venerable mark of him 

Hangs round thee, and protects thee from my vengeance. 
1 cannot> dare not^ lift my sword against thee. 

(That this mark was is left to conjecture; but it is 
lain it was as seasonable for Horatio's rescue at 
m moment, as it was for Altamont a few moments 
fter, who had certainly overlooked it when he 
truck the yery friend against whom he could not^ 
ared not lift his sword. 

When Lavinia's entrance has parted Altamont 
nd Horatio, her husband complains to her of the 
Dgratitude with which he has been treated, and 
ays — 

He "who was all to me, child, brother, fnend, 
With barbarous bloody malice souglit my life. 

rhcse are very extraordinary terms for a man lika 
loratio to nse, and seem to convey a charge very 
mfit for him to make, and of a very different nature 
rom the hasty i/isiiit he had receiyed^ VaiakClW.^^* 
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pears as if the blow had totally reversed his charac- 
ter, for the resolution he takes in consequeoce of 
this personal aifrout, is just such an one as would be 
only taken by the man who dared not to resent it— 

From Grenoa, from falsehood and ineoustancy, 
To some more honest distant clime well go ; 
Nor will I be beholden to my country 
For aught but thee, the partner of my flight. 

That Horatio's heroism did act consist in the ready 
forgiveness of injuries, is evident from the obstinate 
ftulleRness with which he rejects the penitent apol4>« 
gies of Altamont in the further progress of the play ; 
I am at a loss therefore to know what colour the 
poet meant to give his character, by disposing hia 
to quit bis country with this insult unatoned for, 
and the additional stigma upon him of running 
away from his appointment with Lothario for the 
next morning amongst ike rocki. Had he meant to 
bring him off upon the repugnance he felt of resent- 
ing any injury against the son of a father, whose 
image was so visible inhisface^ that his ^ heart ran 
o'er with fondness in spite of his wrongs, and he 
could rather die than hurt him ;' surely that image 
would have interceded no less powerfully for him, 
when, penetrated with remorse, he intercedes for 
pity and forgiveness, and even faints at his feet with 
agony at his unrelenting obduracy : it would be un- 
fair to suppose he was more like his father when he 
had dealt him an insulting blow, than when he wu 
atoning for an injury by the most ample satisfaction 
and submission. 

This is the light in which the conduct of Horatio 
•trikes me ; if I am wrong, 1 owe an atonement to 
tile manes of an elegant poet, which, upon convic- 
tion of my error, I will study to pay in the fulleit 
atuaaer I am able* 
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It now remains only to say a few words upon the 
catastrophe, in which the author rarics from his ori- 
ginal, by making Calista destroy herself with a dag- 
ger, put into her hand for that purpose by her fa. 
ther : if 1 am to moralize upon this proceeding of 
Sdolto, I know full well the incident cannot bear 
jp against it ; a Roman father would stand the dis- 
mssion better than a Christian one : and I also know 
Jiat the most natural expedient is unluckily a most 
mdramatic one ; yet the poet did not totally oyer, 
ook it, for he makes Sciolto's first thought turn 
rpon' a conrent, if 1 rightly understand the follow- 
og passage — 

Hence from my sight ! thy ^tlier camiot bear thee : 
Fly with thy infkmy to some dark cell, 
Where, on the confines of eternal night, 
Mourning, misfortunes, cares, and anguish dwell ; 
Where ugly Shame hides her opprobrious head. 
And Death and Hell detested rule maintain ; 
There howl out the remainder of thy life, 
And wish thy name may be no more remember'd. 

Vbilst I am transcribing these lines a doubt strikes 
ae that I have misinterpreted them, and yet Calis« 
a's answer seems to point to the meaning 1 had sug* 
ested ; perhaps, however, they are mere ravines in 
me numbers without any determinate idea ; what. 
yer they may be, it is clear they do not go to the 
nigth of death : he tells Altamont, as soon as she 
I departed — 

I wo' not kill her ; 
Yet by the ruin she has brought upon us. 
The common infamy that brands us both, 
She sha' not 'scape. 

[e seems in this moment to have formed the resolu- 
ion, which he afterwards puts into execution ; he 
rompts her to self-murder, and arms hcT fov iK^ 
?t : thi$ majrsnTe the spectators a Slgb;t to<^ ijixwX.* 

s 3 
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tag to bekoldy but does it convey less horror to the 
heart, than if he bad put her to death with his own 
hand ? A father killing his child for incontinence 
with the man whom he had not permitted to marrj 
her, when he solicited his consent, is an act too 
monstrous to reflect upon : is that father less a 
monster, who, deliberately and after full refie^oa, 
puts a dagger into her hand and bids her commit 
self-murder ? I should humbly conceive the latter 
act a degree in guilt beyond the former ; especially 
when I hear that father coolly demanding of his tic* 
tim, if she has reflected upon what may happea 
after death — 

Hast thou considered what may Imppen after it ? 
How thy account may stand, and what to answer? 

A parent surely wonld turn that question upon bis 
own heart, before he precipitated his unprepared 
child to so awful and uncertain an account: rage 
and instant revenge may find some plea ; sudden 
passion may transport even a father to lift his hand 
against his own oifspring ; but this act of Sciolto 
has no shelter but in heathen authority — 

Tis justly thought, and worthy of that spirit, 
That dwelt in ancient Latian breasts, when Rome 
Was mistress of the world. 

IXd ever poetry b^nile a man into such an allo- 
sion ? And to what does that piece of informatioa 
tend, that Rome was mistress of the world ? If this is 
human nature, it would almost tempt one to reply 
in Sciolto's own words — 

I conld cnrse nature. 

But it is no more like nature, than the following 
4eotiiQents of Calista are like the sentiments of a 
P^niterU or a ChfistVau. 
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That I nnift die it is my only covafort. 
Death is the privilege of human nature, 
And li^ without it vrere not worth our taking. 

And agaiDy 

Yet Heay^ who knows our weak imperfect natures. 

How blind with pasaons, and how prone to eviiy 

Makes not too strict inquiry for offences^ 

But is aton'd by penitence and prayer. 

Cheap recompence ! here 't would not be received ; 

Nothmg but blood can make the expiation. 

Soch is the catastrophe of Rowe*s Fair Penitenty 
such is the represeHtation he gives us of human na- 
ture, and such the moral of his tragedy. 

I shall conclude with an extract or two from the 
catastrophe of The Fatal Dowry ; and first, for tha 
penitence of Bcaumelle, I shall select only the foU 
lowing speech, addressed to her husband : 

I dare not move yon 
To hear me speak. I know my fault is far 
Beyond qualification or excuse ; 
That 'tis not fit for me to hope, or you 
To think of mercy, only I presume 
To entreat you would be pleas'd to look upon 
My sorrow for it, and believe these tears 
Are the true children of my grief, and not 
A. woman's cunning. 

I need not point out the contrast between this and 
the quotations from Calista. It will require a longer 
extract to bring the conduct of Rochfort into com- 
parison with that of Sciolto : the reader will ob- 
lerve that Novall's dead body is now on the scene^ 
Charalois, Beanmelle, and Rochfort her father, are 
present. The charge of adultery is urged by Cha- 
ralois, and appeal is made to the justice of Roch- 
fort in the case. 

Rochfort. What answer makes the priionar ? 
Biaumellf» I eoafen 
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Tlie fact I*m chared with, and yield myself 
Most miserably ^Ity. 

RacJ^^i. Hearen take mercy 
Upon your soul tlien ! It must leave yonr body — 
—Since tliat the politic law provides that servantf. 
To whose care we commit omr goods, shall die 
If they abuse our trust ; what can you look for, 
To whose charge this most hopeful Lord gave up 
All he re(^eiv*d from his brave ancestors, 
All he could leave to his posterity? 
His honour — Wicked woman, in whose safety 
AH his lifers joys and comforts were lock'd iip, 
. Which thy lust, a thief, hath now stolen from him! 
And tlierefore 

Charalois. Stay, jnst Jnd^re — May not what's lost 
By her one fault (for I am charitable, 
And chaige her not witli many) be forgotten 
In her &ir life hereatler. 

Rodtfori. Never, Sir! 
The wrong that's done to the chaste married bed. 
Repentant tears can never expiate : 
And be assur'd to pardon such a sin, 
Is an offence as great as to commit it 

la consequence of this the husband strikes her dead 
before her father's eyes : the act indeed is horrid; 
even tragedy shrinks from it, and Nature with a fa- 
ther's voice instantly cries out — Is she dead thenf^ 
and you have kiWd her? — Charalois arows it, and 
pleads his sentence for the deed ; the revolting, ago- 
nized parent breaks forth into one of the most pa- 
thetic, natural, and expressive lamentations that the 
English drama can produce — 



-But I prononnc'd it 



As a judge only, and a friend to justice. 

And, zealous in defence of your wrong'd honour^ 

Broke all tlie ties of nature, and cast off 

The love and soft affection of a father: 

I in your cause put on a scarlet robe 

Of red dy'd cruelty ; but in return 

You have advanc'd for me no flag of mercy ; 

J iook'd on you as a wrong'd husband, but 

You clos'd your eyes asa\n&l dcl^ a& il^\}^«c. 
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Oix, Beanmelle! Oh, my daughter ! — 

ChwraUns, This is madness. 

Rochfort, Keep from me ! — Cou'd not one good 
thought ive up 
To ten you that she was mv age's comfort, 
Begot by a weak man, and bom a woman. 
And con'd not therefore but partake of frailty ? 
Or wherefore did not thankfulness step for^ 
To urge my many merits, which I may 
Object to yon, since you prove ungrateful f 
Flinty-hearted Charalois ! — 

Ckaraloia, Nature does prevail above your virtue. 

lat conclusions can I draw from these compara- 
s examples, which every reader would notanti. 
ite ? Isf there a man, who has any feeling for real 
lire, dramatic character, moral sentiment, tragic 
bos or nervous diction, who can hesitate^ even 
a moment^ where to bestow the palm ? 
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rAs some nights ago much entertained with an ex« 
lent representation of Mr. Congreve's comedy of 
e Double Dealer. When I reflected upon the 
»th of the author and the merit of the play, I ac- 
owledged the truth of what the late Dr. Samuel 
tinson says in his life of this poet, that ^ amongst 
the efforts of early genius, which literary history 
ords, I doubt whether any one can be produced 
.t more surpasses the commdn limits of nature 
n the plays of Congreve.' 
The author of this comedy in his dedication in- 
ms us, that he ^ designed the moral first, and to 
i moral invented the fable;' and doct noi knma 
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that he has borrowed one hint of it anj where. — 
* 1 made the plot,' says he, ^ as strong as I could ; 
because it was single ; and I made it single because 
I would avoid confusion, and was resolved to pre- 
serve the three unities of the drama.' As it is im* 
possible not to give full credit to this assertion, I 
must consider the resemblance which manycircum- 
stances in The Double Dealer bear to those in a 
comedy of Beaumont and Fletcher, intitled Cnpid's 
Revenge, as a casual coincidence ; and I think the 
learned biographer above quoted has good reasoa 
to pronounce of Congreve, ^ that he is an original 
writer, who borrowed neitlier the models of his 
plot, nor the manner of his dialogue.* 

MelUfont, the nephew and heir of Lord Touch- 
wood, being engaged to Cynthia, daughter of Sir 
Paul Pliant, the traversing this match forms the ob- 
ject of the plot, on which this comedy of The 
Double Dealer is constructed ; the intrigue consists 
in the various artifices employed by Ladj Touch- 
wood and her agents for that purpose. 

That the object is (as the author himself states it 
to hi:) singly this, will appear upon considering, that 
although the ruin of Mellafont's fortune is for a 
time effected by these contrivances, that are em- 
ployed for traversing his marriage, yet it in rather 
a measure of necessity and self-defence in Lady 
Touchwood, than of original design; it springf 
from the artifice of incident, and belongs more pro* 
perly to the intrigue, than to the object of the plot« 

The making or ob«i trusting marriages is the com- 
mon hinge on which most comic fables are con- 
trived to turn, but in this match of Meliafont*i, 
which the author has taken for the ground- work of 
his plot, I must observe that it would have been 
better to have given more interest to an event, which 
Me bos made the main object ol \!l:v& ^lay : he hm 
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taken little pains ta recommend the parties to hi* 
spectators, or to paint their mutual attachment with 
any warmth of colouring. Who will feel any con. 
cern whether McUafont marries Cynthia or not, if 
they themselves appear indiiTercnt on the occasion, 
and npon the eve of their nuptials converse in the 
following strain ? 

Mel, Yon seem thoughtfol Cynthia. 

Cyn, I am thinking, tho' marriage makes man and wifir 
•ne flesh, it leaves them still two fools, and they become 
more conspicuous by setting oft one another. 

Meh That's only when two fools meet, and their follies 
are opposed. 

Csfic. Nay I hare known two wits meet, and by tlie op- 
position of their wit, render themselves as ridiculous as 
fools. Tts an old game we are going to play at ; what 
think yon of drawing stakes, and giving over in time?* 

Mel. No, hang it, that's not endeavouring to win, because 
it !• possible we may lose — &c. &e. 

This scene, which proceeds throughout in the 
same strain, seems so confirm Dr. Johnson^s re- 
mark, that ^ Congreve formed a peculiar idea of co- 
mic excellence, which he supposed to consist in gay 
remarks and unexpected answers — (hat his scenes 
exhibit not much of humour, imagery or passion ; 
his personages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; 
every sentence is to ward or strike ; the contest of 
smartness is never intermitted ; and his wit is a 
meteor playing to and fro with alternate corusca- 
tions.* 

There is but one more interview between Cyn- 
thia and Mellafont, which is the opening of the 
fourth act,' and this is of so flat and insipid a sort^ 
as to he with reason omitted in representation ; I 
think therefore it may be justly observed, that this 
match, for the prevention of which artifices of so vi- 
rulent and diabolical a nature are practised by Lady 
Touchwood and The Double Dealer )\« uoV. ^x^'s^^ 
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upon the feelings of the spectators In so interesting 
a manner, as it should and might have l>cen. 

Having remarked upon the object of the plot, I 
shall next consider the intrigue ; and for this pur- 
pose we must methodically trace the conduct of 
Lady Touchwood, who is the poet*s chief engine, 
and that of her under-agent Maskwelh 

The scene lies in Lord Touchwood's house, but 
whether in town or country does not appear. Sir 
Paul Pliant, his lady and daughter, are naturalij 
brought thither, upon the day preceding Cynthia's 
marriage, to adjust the settlement : Lord and Lady 
Froth, Careless and Brisk, are visitors on the occa- 
sion ; Mellafont and Maskwoll are inmates : this 
disposition is as happy as can be devised. The in- 
cident related by Mellafont to Careless, of the at. 
tempt upon him made by Lady Touchwood, art* 
fully prepares us to expect every thing that revenge 
and passion can suggest for frustrating his happi- 
ness ; and it is judicious to represent Mellafont io- 
credulous as to the criminality of Maskwcll's inter- 
course with Lady Touchwood ; for if he had be- 
lieved it upon Careless's suggestion, it would have 
made his blindness to the character of Mask well not 
only weak, (which in fact It is) but unnatural and 
even guilty. 

Maskwcll in the first act makes general promises 
to Lady Touchwood that he will defeat Meltafont's 
match — ' You shall possess and ruin him too ' — The 
lady presses him to explain particulars; he opens no 
other resource but that of possessing Lady Pliant 
with an idea that Mellafont is fond of her — ^ She must 
be thoroughly persuaded that Mellafont loves her.' 
— So shallow a contrivance as this cannot escape the 
lady's penetration, and she naturally answers — ^ I 
don^t see what you can propose from so trifling a 
design I for her first cou\ct%v\\^\i\\Xv'^\OX^lwoiHi\U 
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sonvince her of the contrary.' In fact, the author's 
^ood sense was well aware how weak this expedient 
J, and it seems applied to no other purpose than as 
in incident to help on the underplot, by bringing 
forward the comic effect of Lady Plianf s character, 
ind that of Sir Paul : Maskweii himself is so fairlj 
gravelled by the observation, that he confesses he 
^ docs not depend upon it;' but he ob.>er?es that 
• it will prepare something else, and gain him leisure 
to lay a stronger plot ; if 1 gain a little time, says 
he, i shall not want contrivance.' 

In the second act this design upon Lady Pliant is 
played off, and Mask well in an interview with Mel. 
lafont atows the plot, and says — ^ to tell you the 
truth, I encouraged it for your diversion.' He pro- 
ceeds to say, that in order to gain the confidence of 
Lady Touchwood, *he had pretended to have been 
long secretly in love with Cynthia ;* that thereby he 
had drawn forth ^ the secrets of her heart,' and that 
^ if Jie accomplished her designs, she had engaged to 
pat Cynthia with all her fortune into his power :' 
he then discloses by soliloquy that his motive for 
double dealing was founded in his passion for Cyn- 
thia, and observes that ^ the name of riral cuts ail 
tics asunder and is a general acquittance.' This 
proceeding is in nature and is good comedy. 

The third act opens with a scene between Lord 
and Lady Touchwood, which is admirably con- 
ceived and executed with great spirit; 1 question if 
there is anything of the author superior to this dia- 
logue. The design of alarming the jealousy and re- 
scntment of Lord Touchwood now appears to hare 
originated with the lady, although Maskwell was 
privy to it, and ' ready for a cue to come in and 
confirm all, had there been occasion ;^ he proposes 
to her to say that he was ^ privy to Mellafont's de- 
sign, but that he used his utmost endeavowts to ^\%k» 
wadebim from it ;' and on the credit YiclifcLVCvV^ V*^ 
VOL, xxxix, X 
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cHaUBk hj dkkpioof of his iKmoor mod hoaestj, 
Iw gtowa ds asoCker pUit, which he keeps as his^ol- 
iHMte aad bosc secret rcsooice, that * of cheating 
her [Ladj Toochvcodj ms well as the rest.' He 
Bov rereaU to Mellafoat a cmBinal assignation with 
I^^j Toochwood in her chamber at eight, and pro- 
poses to him to come and surprise them together, 
^ and then,' says he, *• it will be hard if yon cannot 
bring her to any conditions.' 

Thb appears to me to be aTerj dangerous expe* 
riment, and scarce within the bounds of nature and 
probabtlitj. If Maskwtrll, under coTer of the pro- 
posal, had in view nothing more than the introdoc- 
tion of Mdlafont into Lady Touchwood's bed- 
chamber, there to put them together, and then to 
bring Lord Touchwood secretly upon them iq the 
moment of their interyiew, his contrirance could not 
haTe been better laid fcr the purpose of confirming 
the impression, which that lord had received against 
his nephew ; in which Mask well had nothing more 
to do than to apprise the lady of his design, and she 
of course could ha?e managed the interview to the 
purposes of the plot, and effectually have com- 
pleted the ruin of Mellafont : this, it should seem, 
would have answered his object completely, for he 
would have risen upon the ruin of Mellafont, pos- 
sessed himself of I^rd Touchwood's favour, bound 
Lady Touchwood to concealment of his villany, 
and been as able to lay his train for the possession 
of Cynthia, as by any other mode he could chnse 
for obtaining her ; but if he put it to the issue of a 
surprise upon Lady Touchwood, when she was not 
prepared for the management of that surprise,wbat 
was he to expect from the introduction of Lord 
Touchwood, but discovery and defeat? Was it not 
natural to suppose Mellafont would seize the oppor« 
tunity of reproacV\ing\\eT viVlVv K^v criminality with 
Mdskv^eW i It was liot iVvwl nw^ ^>wv^^\«\^i®!5. 
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him thither : he tells him < it will bo hard if he cannot 
then bring her to any conditions ;* — and if this was 
to pa5s under the terror of his reproaches, how 
could Mask well set Lord Touchwood upon Ibtening 
to their confersation, and not apprehend for aeon- 
sequence apparently so oQa?oidable? Heputseverj 
thing to risque bj proposing to Mellafont to conceal 
himself in Lady Touchwood's bed-chamber, whilst 
she is in the closet ; he then meets Lord Touch* 
wood, appoints him to come to the lobby by the 
bed-chamber in a quarter of an hour's time ; he 
keeps his assi|;nation with the lady, Mellafont starts 
from his hiding.place, and Mask well escapes, but 
soon returns, secretly introducing Lord Touchwood 
to listen to the dialogue between his iady and ne- 
phew : she accidentally discovers him without his 
being seen by Mellafont, and turns that accidental 
discovery against Mellafont. What a combination 
of improbabilities is here fortuitously thrown toge- 
ther to produce this lucky incident ! Could Mask- 
well reasonably presume tfpon a chance so beyond 
expectation ? Kvery thing is made to turn upon the 
precarious point of a minute : if Lord Touchwood, 
who was appointed lor a quarter of an hour, had 
anticipated that appointment, if Lady Touchwood 
had been less punctual to her assignation, if Mella- 
font had happened to have dropt one word in his 
uncle's hearing, charging her with his discofery, as 
had been agreed, or if either she had happened not 
to have seen Lord 1 ouch wood, or Mellafont had 
seen him ; in short, if any one thing had turned up, 
which ought not to have come to pass, or otherwise 
than it was made to come to pass by the greatest vio- 
lence to probability, Maskwell was inevitably un- 
done : it must be owned he laid a train for his own 
destruction, but stage incident rescued him ; and this, 
with the ladjr*s adroitness^ effaces theimptobt^iXvX.^ ^ 

T 2 
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when it passes in represeDtation, and keeps naUirs 
oat of sight. Had Mellafont told the plain stoiy 
to his uncle, after Ladj Touchwood had so unex- 

Sectedly turned it against him, it would at least, 
aye put the plot to risque, and of this the author 
seems so conscious, that ho does not suffer him to 
attempt a single word in his defence ; to saTe his Til- 
lain, he is compelled to sacrifice his hero. 

It is not sufficient to say that a poet has his cha- 
racters in his power, and can fashion incidents ac- 
cording to his own discretion ; he must do no ▼io' 
lence to nature and probability for the purposes of 
his plot. 

Maskwell having in this manner escaped with sac- 
cess, begins next to put in execution his plot for 
obtaining Cynthia, and this constitutes the intrigoe 
and catastrophe of the fifth act : his plan is as (oU 
lows — Having imparted to Lord Touchwood hii 
love for Cynthia by the vehicle of a soliloquy, which 
is to be overheard by his lordship, he proposes to 
himself to carry off Cynthia to St. Alban's with tho 
chaplain in the coach, there to be married ; this she 
is to be trepanned into by persuading her that ih% 
chaplain is Mellafont, and Mellafont is brought to 
co-operate, by a promise that he shall elope with 
Cynthia under that disguise, and that ther chaplain 
shall be made to follow on the day after and then 
marry him to Cynthia ; with this view Mellafont is 
appointed to meet Maskwell in one chamber, and 
Cynthia in another ; the real chaplain is to be passed 
upon the lady for Mellafont, and Mellafont is to be 
left in the lurch ; this plot upon Cynthia, Maskwell 
confides to Lord Touchwood, telling him there is no 
other way to possess himself of her but by surprise. 

Though the author undoubtedly meant his villaia 
should in the end outwit himself, yet he did not 
mean him to attempt Vmpos&VVi^\Vi«&>«&4.thja absu^ 
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dities of this contrivance are so many, that I know 
not which to mention first. How was Maskwell 
to possess himself of Cynthia by this scheme ? By 
what force or fraud U he to accomplish the object of 
marrjring her? We must conclude he was not quite 
so desperate as to sacrifice all his hopes from Lord 
Touchwood by any violence upon her person ; there 
is nothing in his character to warrant the conjee* 
tnre. It is no less unaccountable how Mellafont 
conld be caught by this project, and induced to equip 
himself in the chaplain's gown to run off with a lady, 
who had pledged herself to him never to marry any 
other man : there was no want of consent on her 
part ; a reconciliation with Lord Touchwood was 
the only object he had to look to, and how was that 
to be effected by this elopement with Cynthia ? 

The jealousy of Lady Touchwood was another 
rock on which Maskwell was sure to split : it would 
have been natural for him to have provided against 
this danger by binding my lord to secrecy, and th« 
lady's pride of family was a ready plea for that pur« 
pose ; when he was talking to himself for the purpose 
of being overheard by Lord Touchwood, he had 
nothing to do but to throw in this observation 
amongst the rest to bar that point against discovery. 

The reader will not suppose I would suggest a 
plan of operation for The Double Dealer to secure 
him against discovery ; I am only for adding proba- 
billty and common precaution to his projects: I allow 
that it is in character for him to grow wanton with 
success ; there is a moral in a villain outwitting 
himself ; but the catastrophe would in my opinion 
have been far morcbrilliant, if his schemes had broke 
up with more force of contrivance ; laid asthey are, 
they melt away and dissolve by their own weakness 
and inconsistency; Lord and Lady Touchwood, 
Careless and Cynthia, all join ia \k<^ d^«\^x^\ 

t3 



ttcry one tat Mdlafoot sees tkrw^ tke {dot, and 
ht m btednea iticlf . 

Mr. GMi^TeTeY la kts dcdicatHM above meiitioiied^ 
defcadi kiaself agaiest Hkt objection to soliloqaics ; 
Wt I cooceive lie is BMie opee to criticism for the 
f fe ^ e eo t aae lie aakes of Msteoiag ; Loid ToQcb< 
wood tkfce tiaies kas lecooise to tins expedient. 

Of the diaiacters katUscooMdj Ladj Toach- 
wood, tkoai^ of ao oolavoorable cast, seems to 
ka¥e bcco tkeckief care of the poet, and is well pre- 
serrcd tkroogkoat ; ker eleratioo of tone, aearlj 
approachiag to tiie tragk, aibrds a strong relief to 
tke ligkler sketches of the episodical posons, Sir 
Fkal and Ladj PKaat, Lord and Lady Froth, wlio 
are kigkl j entertaiainf, but mack more loose thsa 
tke stage in its present state of reformation would 
endare : notlnng more can lie said of Careless and 
Brisk, than that thej are the joang men of tht 
theatre, at the dme when thej were in representa- 
tion. Of Mask well enoogh has been said in these 
remarks, nor need any thing be added to what hsi 
been already observed upon Mellafont and Cynthia. 
As for the moral of the play, which the author saji 
kedes^ned in the first place, and then applied tkt 
fable to it, it shoald seem to have been his principal 
object in the formation of the comedy, and jei it is 
not made to reach several characters of very liber- 
tine principles, who are kft to reform theaaselres 
at leisure ; and the plot, thongh subordinate to th« 
moral, seems to hare drawn him off from esecuting 
his good intentions so completely, as those profes- 
sions may be understood to engage for. 
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QUIMTIL. LIB. X. 

elebrated author of the Rambler in his con- 
g paper says, < I have laboured to refine our 
^e to grammatical puritj, and to clear it from 
aial barbarism9,licentioas idioms and irregular 
nations : something perhaps I have added to 
sgance of its construction, and something to 
rmony of its cadence.' I hope our language 
atned all the profit, which the labours of this 
Tious writer were exerted to produce : in style 
srtain description he undoubtedly excels ; but 
1 I think there is much in his essays for a 
' to admire, I should not recommend them as 
el for a disciple to copy, 
plicity, ease, and perspicuity should be the 
jjects of a young writer : Addison and other 
"8 of his class will furnish him with examples, 
sist him in the attainment of these exccUen- 
but after all, the style, in which a man shall 
will not be formed by imitation only ; it will 
style of his mind ; it will assimilate itself to 
>de of thinking, and take its coloar from 
implexion of his ordinary discourse, and 
mpany he consorts with. As for that dis- 
hing charadteristic, which the ingenious 
ts terms very properly the harmony of its ca- 
that I take to be incommunicable, and irnmc* 
dependent upon the car of him who models 
lis harmony of cadence is so strong a mark of 
linatioD between authors of note in the world 
tn^ that we can depose to a stj\^^ yn\LW,^ xsio- 
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dulation we arc familiar with, almost as confidently 
as to the hand-writing of a correspondent. But 
though I think there will be found in the periods 
of every established writer a certain peculiar tunc, 
(whether harmonious or otherwise) which will de« 
pend rather upon the natural ear than npon the imi* 
tatifc powers, yet I would not be understood to saj 
that the study of good models can fail to be of nseia 
the first formation of it. When a subject presents 
itself to the mind, and thoughts arise, which are to 
be committed to writing, it is then for a man tO' 
chuse whether he will express himself in simple or 
in elaborate diction, whether he will compress his 
matter or dilate it, ornament it with epithets and 
robe it in metaphor, or whether he will deliver it 
plainly and naturally in such language aa a well- 
bred person and scholar would use, who affects no 
parade of speech, nor aims at any flights of fancy. 
het him decide as he will, in all these cases he hath 
models in plenty to chuse from, which may be said 
to court his imitation. 

For instance; if hb ambition is to glitter and 
surprise with the figurative and metaphorical bril- 
liancy of his period, let him tune his ear to some 
such passages as the following, where doctor John- 
son in the character of critic and biographer is pro- 
nouncing upon the poet Congreve. ^ His scenes 
exhibit not much of humour, imagery, or passion: 
his personages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; 
every sentence is to ward or strike ; the contest of 
smartness is never intermitted ; his wit is a meteor 
playing to and fro, with alternate coruscations.' If 
he can learn to embroider with as much splendour, 
taste and address as this and many other samples, 
from the same master exhibit, he cannot study in a 
hetter school. 

On the contrary, \i sim^XidV} \ife>x\^ ^^sfct^ and 
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a certain sereaitj of style, which seems in unison 
with the soul, he may open the Spectator, and take 
from the first paper of Mr. Addison the first para* 
graph that meets his eye — the following for instance 
— ^ There is nothing that makes its way more di* 
rectly to the soul than beautjf^ which immediately 
diflfuses a secret satisfaction and complacency 
through the imagination, and gives a finishing to 
any thing that is great or uncommon : the yery first 
discoYery of it strikes the mind with an inward joy, 
and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through all 
its faculties.' Or again in the same essay. ^ We 
no where meet with a more glorious or pleasing 
show in nature, than what appears in the heavens at 
the rising and setting of the sun, which is wholly 
made up of those different stains of light, that show 
themselves in clouds of a different situation.' A 
fiorid writer would hardly ha?e resisted the oppor- 
tunities which here court the imagination to in- 
dulge its flights, whereas few writers of any sort 
would have been tempted on a topic merely critical, 
to have employed such figurative and splendid dic- 
tion, as that of Doctor Johnson ; these little samples 
therefore, though selected with little or no' care, but 
taken as they came to hand, may serve to cxempUfy 
ny meaning, and in some degree characterize the 
different styles of the respective writers. 

Now as every student, who is capable of copy- 
ing either of these styles, or even of comparing 
them, must discern on which side the greater danger 
ef miscarrying lies, as well as the greater disgrace 
in case of such miscarriage, prudence will direct 
kim in his outset not to hazard the attempt at a 
florid diction. If his ear hath not been vitiated 
by vulgar habitudes, he will only have to guard 
against mean expressions, while he is studying to 
be umple and p^npicaons ; he ,wiil put \^« t^^aij^Va 
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into language naturally as thej present themsehes, 
gi?iiig them for the present little more than mere 
grammatical correction ; afterwards, upon a closer 
reTiew, he will polish those parts that seem rude, 
harmonize them where thej are unequal, compress 
what is too diffusiYe, raise what is low, and attune 
the whole to that general cadence, which seens 
most grateful to his ear. 

But if our student hath been smitten with the 
turbulent oratory of the senate, the acrimonious de- 
clamation of the bar, or the pompous eloqneBce of 
the pulpit, and shall take the lofty speakers in 
these several orders for his models, rather than such 
as address the ear in humbler tones, his passions 
will in that case hurry him into the florid and fign- 
ratiye style, to a sublime and swelling period ; and 
if in this he excels, it must be owned he accom- 
plishes a great and arduous task, and be will gain 
a liberal share of applause from the world, which 
in general is apt to be captivated with those high 
and towering images, that strike and surprise the 
senses. In this style the Hebrew prophets write, 
^ whose discourse' (to use the words of the learned 
Doctor Bcntley) ' after the genius of the Eastern 
nations, is thick set with metaphor and allegory ; 
the same bold comparisons and dithyrambic liberty 
ofstyle every where occuring — For when ■' the Spi* 
rit of God came vpon ihem^^ and breathed a new 
warmth and vigour through all the powers of the 
body and soul : when by the influx of divine light 
the whole scene of Christ's heavenly kingdom was 
represented to their view, so that their hearts were 
ravished with joy, and their imaginations turgid 
and pregnant with the glorious ideas ; then surely, 
If ever, their style would be strong and lofty, full of 
allusions to all that is great and magnificent in the 
kingdoms of thip world.^ fCommcactment Sctmon^^ 
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—And these flights of imagination, these effasions 
if rapture and sublimity, will occasionally be found 
n the pulpit eloquence of some of our most correct 
ind temperate writers ; witness that brilliant apos. 
rophe at the conclusion of the ninth discourse of 
bishop Sherlock, than whom few or none hare 
written with more dida6tic breyity and simplicity — 
Go,' (says he to the Deists) ^ go to your natural 
*eligion : lay before her Mahomet and his discip'es 
urrayed in armour and in blood, riding in triumph 
>Ter the spoils of thousands, and tens of thousands, 
irho fell by his victorious sword : shew her the cities 
which he set in flames, the countries which he ra- 
raged and destroyed, and the miserable distress of all 
the inhabitants of the earth. When she has viewed 
bim in this scene, carry her into his retirements ; shew 
ker the prophet's chamber, his concubines and wives ; 
let her see his adultery, and hear him alledge reve- 
lation and his divine commission to justify his lust 
and oppression. When she is tired with this pros- 
pect, then shew her the blessed Jesus, humble and 
meek, doing good to all the sons of men, patiently 
Instructing both the ignorant and perverse ; let her 
see him in his most retired privacies ; let her follow 
him to the mount, and hear his devotions and sup- 
plications to God ; carry her to his table to view 1 1) 
poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse : let her 
Bee him injured but not provoked ; let her attend 
him to the tribunal, and consider the patience with 
which he endured the scofis and reproaches of his 
enemies : lead her to his cross, and let her view 
him in the agony of death, and hear his last prayer 
for his persecutors — Father^ forgive them^ for they 
know not vhat they do.' 

This is a lofty passage in the high imperative 
tone of declamation ; it is richly coloured, boldly 
contrasted and replete with imagery, aind^isamo\i^ 
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ike strongest of those instances, where the omtor 
addresses himself to the senses and pausions of bis 
hearers : but let the riiseiple tread this path with 
caution ; let him wait the call, and be sure he has 
an occasion worthy of his efforts before he makes 
them. 

Allegorj, personification and metaphor will press 
upon him his imagination at certain times, but let 
him soberly consult his judgment in those moments, 
and weigh their fitness beiore he admits them into 
his style. As for allegory, it is at best but a kind of 
fairy form ; it is hard to naturalize it, and it will 
rarely fill a graceful part in any manly composition. 
With respect to personification, as i am speaking 
of prose only, it is but an exotic ornament, and inaj 
be considered rather as the loan of the muses than 
as the property of prose ; let our student therefore 
beware how he borrows the feathers of the jay, lest 
his unnatural finery should only serve to makehira 
pointed at and despised. Metaphor, on the other 
hand, is common property, and he may take his 
share of it, provided he has discretion not to abuse 
his privilege, and neither surfeits the appetite with 
repletion, nor confounds the palate with too ranch 
variety-: let his metaphor be apposite, single and 
Muconfused, and it will serve him as a kind of rhe- 
torical IcTcr to lift and elcrate bis style above the 
pitch of ordinary discourse ; let him also so apply 
this machine, as to make it touch in as maivy points 
as ))ossiblc ; otherwise it can never so poise the 
weight above it, as to keep it firm and steady on its 
pro|)er centre. 

To give an example of the right use and applica- 
tion of this figure, 1 again apply lo a learned author 
already quoted — ^ Our first parents having falKn 
from their native state of innocence, the tincture of 
Ciilf like an hcredUaty CiAst^i^^, vwfected all thtir 
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posterity ; and the leaven of sin having once cor- 
TQpted the whole mass of mankind, all the species 
ever aftef ^«roald be soured and tainted with it ; the 
Ticious ferment perpetually diffusing and propa- 
gating itself through all generations.' — (Bentlei/y 
Comm. Sermon.) 

There will be found also in certain writers a pro. 
fusion of words, ramifying indeed from the same 
root, yet rising into climax by their power and im- 
portance, which seems to burstforth from the o?er^ 
flow and impetuosity of the imagination : resem- 
bling at first sight what Quintilian characterises as 
the ^ Abundantia Juvenilisj^ but which, when tem. 
pered by the hand of a master, will upon closer 
examination be found to bear the stamp of judg- 
ment under the appearance of precipitancy. I 
need only turn to the famous ^ Commencement 5er- 
monP before quoted, and my meaning will be fully 
illastrated— < hti them tell us then what is the 
chain, the cement, the magnetism, what they will 
c^l it, the invisible tie of that union, whereby 
matter and an incorporeal mind, things that have 
no similitude or alliance to each other, can so sym- 
pathize by amutual league of motion and sensation. 
No ; they will not pretend to that, for they can 
frame no conceptions of it : they are sure there is 
such an union from the operations and effects, but 
the cause and the manner of it are too subtle and 
secret to be discovered by the eye of reason :* 
mystery, 'tis divine magic, 'tis natural miracle/ 

VOL. XXXIX. V 
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TESEMT. 

Ix all ages of the world men haTe been in habits of 
praising the time past at the expence of the timl^ 
present. Thb was done even in the Aogustan aera, 
and in that witty and celebrated period the laudator 
itmporis nc/f must Jiave been either a lery splenetic, 
or a lerj silly character. 

Our present grumblers may perhaps be better 
warranted ; but, though there may not be the same 
Injustice in their cavilling complaints, there is more 
than equal impolicy in them; for if by discouraging; 
their contemporaries they mean to mend them, they 
take a very certain method of counteracting their 
own designs ; and if they ha?e any other meaning, 
it must be something worse than impolitic, and they 
have more to answer for than a mere mistake. 

Who but the meanest of mankind would wish 
io damp the spirit and degrade the genius of the 
country he belongs to? Is any man lowered by the 
dignity of his own nation, by the talents ofhiscon^ 
temporaries ? Who would not prefer to live in an 
enlightened and a rising age, rather than in a dark 
and declining one? It is natural to take a pride in 
the excellence of our free constitution, in the virtues 
of our Sovereign ; is it not as natural to sympathize 
in the prosperity of our arts and sciences, in the 
reputation of our countrymen? But these splenetic 
dampers are for ever s\gJ\\n^o^et \\i^^^dvive of wit, 
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the decline of genius, the decline of literature, when 
if there is any one thing that has declined rather 
than another, it is the wretched state of criticism, 
so far as they have to do with it. 

As I was passing from the city the other day, I 
turned into a coffee-house, and took my seat at a 
tabic, next to which some gentlemen had assembled, 
and were conversing oyer their cotfee. A dispute 
was carried on between a little prattling Tolatile fel- 
low and an old gentleman of asullpn, morose aspedi, 
who in a di6iatorial tone of voice was declaiming 
against the times, and treating them and their puisny 
advocate with more contempt than either one or the 
other seemed to deserve : still the little fellow, who 
had abundance of zeal and no want of words, kept 
battling with might and main for the world as it 
goes against the world as it had gone by, and I 
could perceive he had an interest with the junior 
part of his hearers, whilst the sullen orator was no 
less popular amongst the elders of the party : the 
little fellow, who seemed to think it no good reason 
why any work should be decried only because the 
author of it was living, had been descantins; upon 
the merit of a recent publication, and had now 
shifted his ground from the sciences to the fine arts, 
where he seemed to have taken a strong post and 
stood resolutely to it ; his opponent, who was not 
a man to be tickled out of his spleen by a few fine 
dashes of arts merely elegant, did not relish this 
kind of skirmishing argument, and tauntingly cried 
out — * What tell you me of a parcel of gew-gaw 
artists, fit only to pick the pockets of a dissipated 
trifling age ? You talk of your painters and por- 
trait-mongcrs, what use are they of ? Where are 
the philosophers and the poets, whose countenances 
might interest posterity to sit to them ? Will they 
paint wo a Bacon, a Newton, or alaocV^I \ ^^^^ 

u 2 
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them : there are not three heads upon Hying shoul- 
ders in the kingdom, worth the oil that would be 
wasted upon them. Will thej or you find me a 
Shakspeare^a Milton, a Dryden, a Pope, an Addi- 
son ? You cannot find a limb, a feature, or even 
the shadow of the least of them : these were men 
worthy to be recorded; poets, who reached the very 
topmost summits of Parnassus ; our modems are 
but pismires crawling at its lowest root/ — ^This 
lofty defiance brought our little advocate to a non- 
plus ; the moment was embarrassing ; the cham- 
pion of time past was echoed by his party with a 
cry of — < No, no ! there are no such men as these 
now living.' — < I believe not,' he replied, < I be- 
lieve not : I could give you a score of names more, 
but these are enough : honest Tom Durfey would 
be more than a match for any poetaster now breath- 
ing !' 

In this style he went on crowing and clappinghis 
wings over a beaten cock, for our poor little cham- 
pion seemed dead upon the pit : he muttered some- 
thing between his teeth, as if struggling to pro- 
nounce some name that stuck in his throat ; but ei- 
ther there was in fact no contemporary, whom he 
thought it safe to oppose to these Goliahsin the lists, 
or none were present to his mind at this moment. 

Alas ! thought I, your cause, my beloved con- 
temporaries, is desperate: Vce Vict is I You are bat 
dust in the scale, while this Brennus directs the 
beam. All that I have admired and applauded in 
Biy zeal for those with whom I have lived and still 
live ; all that has hitherto made my heart expand 
with pride and reverence for the age and nation I 
belong to, will be immolated to the manes of these 
departed worthies, whom though I revere, I cannot 
love and cherish with that sympathy of soul, which 

I feel towards y OH) my deax\i\vt^«%^Ti^t^\.^^:^^tftTDi- 

poraries i 
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There was a yoang man, sitting at the elbow of 
the little crest- fallen fellow^ with a round clerical 
curl, which tokened him to be a son of the church. 
Having silently awaited the full time fora raily,if anjr 
spirit of resurrection had been left in the fallen hero^ 
and none such appearing, he addressed himself to 
the challenger with an air so modesty but withal so 
impressiTC, that it was impossible not to be preju- 
diced in his fa?our, before he opened his cause. 

^ I cannot wonder,' said he, ^ if the gentleman 
who has challenged us to produce a parallel to any 
one of the great names he has enumerated, finds us 
unprepared with any living rival to those illustrious 
characters : their fame, though the age in which 
they lived did not always appreciate it as it ought, 
hath yet been rbing day by day in the esteem of 
posterity, till time hath stamptakind of sacredness 
upon it, which it would now be a literary impiety 
to blaspheme. There are some amongst those, 
whom their advocate hath named, I cannot speak 
or think of but with a reverence only short of idola- 
try. Not this nation only but all Europe hath been 
enlightened by their labours: the great principle of 
nature, the very law upon which the whole system 
of the universe moves and gravitates, hath been de- 
veloped and demonstrated by the penetrating, I had 
almost said the preternatural, powers of our immor. 
tal Newton. The present race of philosophers can 
only be considered as his disciples ; but they are dis- 
ciples who do honour to their master : If the prin- 
ciple of gravitation be the grand desideratum of phi- 
losophy, the discovery is with him, the application, 
inferences and advantages of that discovery are with 
those who succeed him ; and can we accuse the pre- 
sent age of being idle or unable to avail themselves of 
the ground he gave them ? Let me remind you that 
•ar present solar system is furnished YiiUim^t^^W. 
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nets than Newton knew ; that our late obserrations 
upon the transit of the planet Venus were decisi?e 
for the proof and confirmation of his system : that 
we haye circumnavigated the globe again and again ; 
that we can boast the researches and discoveries of a 
Captain Cook, who, though he did not invent the 
compass, employed it as no man ever did, andlefia 
map behind him, compared to which Sir Isaac New- 
ton's was a sheet of nakedness and error : it is with 
gravitation therefore as with the loadstone ; their 
powers have been discovered by our predecessors, 
but we have put them to their noblest uses. 

^ The venerable names of Bacon and Locke were, 
if I mistake not, mentioned in the same class with 
Newton, and though the learned gentleman could 
no doubt have made his selection more numerous,! 
doubt if he could have made it stronger, or more to 
the purpose of hts own assertions. 

^ I have always regarded Bacon as the father of 
philosophy in this country, yet it is no breach of 
candour to observe, that the darkness of the age 
which he enlightened, affords a favourable contrast 
to set off the splendor of his talents : but do we, 
who applaud him, read him ? Yet if such is our ve- 
neration for times long since gone by, why do we 
not ? The fact is, intermediate writers have disse^ 
minated his original matter through more pleasing 
Tehicles, and we concur, whether commendably or 
not, to put his volumes upon the superannuated list, 
allowing him however an unalienable compensation 
upon our praise, and reserving to ourselves a right 
of taking him from the shelf, whenever we are dis- 
posed to sink the merit of a more recent author by 
a comparison with him. 1 will not therefore dis- 
turb his venerable dust, but turn without further 
delay to the author of the Essay upon the Human 
UadentAuding. 
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' This essay, ifhich professes to define every 
thing, as it arises or passes in the mind, must ulti. 
matelj be compiled from observations of its author 
upon himself and within himself: before I com- 
pare the merit of this work therefore with the merit 
of any other man^s work of our own immediate 
times, I must compare what it advances as general 
to mankind, with what I perceive within my par- 
ticular self; and upon this reference, speaking only 
for an humble individual, I must own to my shame, 
that my understanding and the author's do by no 
means coincide either in definitions or ideas. I may 
have reason to lament the inaccuracy or the slug, 
gbhness of my own senses and perceptions, but I 
cannot submit to any man's doctrine against their 
conviction : I will only say that Mr. Locke's meta- 
physics are not my metaphysics, and, as it would 
be an ill compliment to any one of our contempo- 
raries to compare him with a writer, who to me is 
unintelligible,so will I hope it can never be considered 
as a reflection upon so great a name as Mr. Locke's 
not to be understood by so insignificant a man as 
myself.' 

^ Well, sir,' cried the sullen gentleman with a 
sneer, ^ I think you have contrived to dispatch our 
philosophers ; you have now only a few obscure 
poets to dismiss in like manner, and you will havft 
a Clearfield for yourself and your friends.* 
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Ingetiiis non iUefavd, plaudUque sepuUia, 
Nostra ud impugnaty no» nostraque limdu8 edit, 

HORAT. 

The sarcastic speech of the old snarler, with which 
we concluded the last paper, being undeserved on 
the part of the person to whom it was applied, was 
Terj properly disregarded ; and the clergyman pro- 
ceeded as follows : 

^ The poets you hare named will Dever be men- 
tioned by me but with a degree of enthusiasm, 
which r should rather expect to be accused of car- 
rying to excess, than of erring in the opposite ex- 
treme, had you not put me on my guard against 
partiality, by charging me with it beforehand. I 
shall therefore without further apology or preface 
begin with Shakspeare, first named by you, and first 
in fame as well as time : It would be madness in 
me to. think of bringing any poet now living into 
competition with Shakspeare ; but I hope it will 
not be thought madness, or any thing resembling to 
it, to observe to you, that it is not in the nature of 
things possible for any poet to appear in an age so 
polished as this of ours, who can be brought into 
any critical comparison with thatextraordinaryand 
eccentric genius. 

^ For let us consider the two great striking fea- 
tures of his drama, sublimity and character. Now 
subUmity involTes sentiment and expression ; the 
Mrst of these is in the so\i\ oi VXv^\^q^\.\ \i \& that 
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portion of inspiration, which we personify when 
w^e call it The Muse; so far I am free to acknow. 
ledge there is no immediate reason to be given, 
why her visits should be conBned to any age, na- 
tion or person ; she may fire the heart of the poet 
on the shores of Ionia three thousand years ago, or 
on the banks of the Cam or his at the present mo- 
ment; but so far as language is concerned, I may 
Tenture to say that modern diction will never 
strike modern ears with that awful kind of magic, 
which antiquity gives to words and phrases no 
longer in familiar use : In this respect our great 
dramatic poet hath an advantage over his distant 
descendants, which he owes to time, and which of 
course is one more than he is indebted for to his 
own pre-eminent genius. As for character, which 
I suggested as one of the two most striking features 
of Shakspeare's drama, (or in other words the true 
and perfect delineation of nature) in this our poet 
is indeed a master unrivalled ; yet who will not 
allow the happy coincidence of time for this per. 
fection in a writer of the drama ? The different or- 
ders of men, which Shakspeare saw and copied, are 
in many instances extinct, and such mi^st have the 
charms of novelty at least in our eyes: And has 
the modern dramatist the same rich and various 
£eld of character ? The level manners of a polished 
age furnish little choice to an author, who now 
enters on the task, in which such numbers have 
gone before him, and so exhausted the materials 
that it is justly to be wondered at, when any thing 
like variety can be struck out. Dramatic charac- 
ters are portraits drawn from nature, and if all the 
sitters have a family likeness, the artist must either 
depart from the truth, or preserve the resemblance; 
inlike manner ^Ziepoet must either iu^eut c\vw2ic\^\%^ 
9f which there is no counterpart iu exX^tov^:^^ ^x 
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expose himself to the danger of an insipid anddre 
some repetition : to add to his difficulties it si 
happens, that the present age, whilst it fumishe 
less variety to his choice, requires more than eve 
for its own amusement; the dignity of the stag 
must of course be prostituted to the unnatural n 
sources of a wild imagination, and its propriety du 
turbed ; music will supply those resources for 
time^ and accordingly we find the French and En| 
lish theatres in the dearth of character feedio 
upon the airy diet of sound ; but this, with all th 
support that spectacle can give, is but a flimsy sul 
stitute, whilst the public whose taste in the met 
time becomes vitiated — 

media inter earmina poaeuni 



Aut Ursum out Pugile& 

the latter of which monstrous prostitutions wehai 
lately seen our national stage most shamefully ei 
posed to. 

< By comparing the different ages of poetry i 
our own country with those of Greece, we shi 
find the effects agree in each ; for as the refineme 
of manners took place, the language of poetry b 
came also n\oro refined, and with greater correc 
ness had less energy and force ; the style of the pdl 
like the characters of the people, takes a bright 
polish, which, whilst it smooths away its form 
asperities and protuberanc<^s, weakens the staf 
of its fabric, and what it gives to the elegance ai 
delicacy of its complexion, takes away from t 
strength and sturdiness of its constitution. Wh 
ever will compare iEschylus with Euripides, ai 
Aristophanes with Menander, will need no otli 
illustration of this remark. 

* Consider only the inequalities of Shakspean 
dramas : examine not ou\^ oii^ m^ ^i^^l^^u^ b 
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compare eren scene if ith scene in the same play. 
Did eyer the imagination of man run riot into such 
wild and opposite extremes ? Could this be done, 
or, being done, would it be suffered in the present 
ige ? How many of these plays, if acted as they 
i^ere originally written, would now be permitted 
!o pass ? Can we ha?e a stronger proof of the bar.. 
)arous taste of those times, in which Titus Andro- 
licus first appeared, than the favour which that 
torrid spectacle was received with ? Yet of this we 
jre assured by Ben Jonson. If this play was Shak- 
peare's, it was bis first production, and some of his 
lest commentators are of opinion it was adlually 
rritten by him whilst he resided at Stratford upon 
Vyon. Had this produdlion been followed by the 
liree parts of Henry the Sixth, by Ljve's Labour 
Lost^ the two Gentlemen of Verona, the Comedy 
if Errors, or some few others, which our stage does 
not attempt to reform, that critic must hare had a 
rery singular degree of intuition, who had disco- 
rered in those dramas a genius capable of producing 
the Macbeth. How would a young author be re. 
ceived in the present time, who was to make his 
first essay before the public with such a piece as 
Titos Andronicus ? Now if we arc warranted in 
saying there are several of Shakspeare's dramas, 
which could not live upon our present stage at any 
rate, and few, if any, that would pass without just 
censure in many parts, were they represented in 
their original state, we must acknowledge it is with 
reason that our living authors, standing in awe of 
their audiences, dare not aim at those bold and irre- 
gular flights of imagination, which carried our bard 
to such a height of fame ; and therefore it was that 
I ventured awhile ago to say, there can be no poet 
in a polished and critical age like this, who can be 
brought iato any Uir comparison w\l^ ^o \^o\^ ^tv\ 
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eccentric a genius as Shakspeare, of whom we 
say with Horace — 

Teniavit quoque reniy si digne veiiere posseiy 
Et placuii sibi, natura aublimis et acer : 
Nam spirat tragkum aatiSy et felicUer audet : 
Sed turpem putat in acriptia inetuUque Uturam. 

When I bring to my recollection the several 
riods of our English drama since the age of S 
speare, I could name many dates, when it has 
in hands far inferior to the present, and were i 
purpose to enter into particulars, I should not 
pie to appeal to several dramatic productions w 
the compass of our own times, but as the tas 
separating and selecting one from another ami 
our own contemporaries can never be a plei 
task, nor one I would willingly engage in, 1 
content myself with referring to our stock of 
dern acting plays ; many of which having p 
the ordeal of critics, (who speak the same lang 
with what I have just now heard, and are coqi 
ally crying down those they live with) may per 
take their turn with posterity, and be hereaftc 
partially over- rated upon a comparison with 
productions of the age to come, as they are 
undervalued when compared with those of the 
past. 

^ With regard to Milton, if we could not i 
any one epic poet of our nation since his timi 
would be saying no more of us than may be sal 
the world in general, from the aera of Homei 
that of Virgil. Greece had one standard epic p< 
Rome had no more ; England has her Milton 
Dryden pronounced that * the force of nature a 
no further go,' he was at once a good authority 
a strong example of the truth of the assertion 
his genius shrunk Irom l\v^ undertaking, can 
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wonder ibat so few baye taken it up ? Yet wc will 
not forget Leonidas ; nor speak slightly of its me. 
vit ; and as death has remoTed the worthy author 
where he cannot hear our praises, the world may 
now^ as in the case of Milton heretofore, be so 
mnch the more forward (o bestow them. If the 
Sampson Agonistes is nearer to the simplicity of its 
Grecian original than either our own Elfrida or Ca* 
Tactacus, those dramas have a tender interest, a pa* 
Ihetic delicacy, which in that arc wanting ; and 
though Comus has eyery charm of language, it has 
a vein of allegory that impoverishes the mine. 

^ The rariety of Drydcn's genius was such as to 
preclude comparison ; were 1 disposed to attempt 
it. Of his dramatic productions he himself de« 
Clares, < that he never wrote any thing in that way 
(o please himself but his All for Love.' For CTcr 
mder arms, he lived in a continual state of poetic 
warfare with his contemporaries, galling and galled 
by turns ; he subsisted also by expedients, and ne- 
cessity, which forced his genius into quicker growth 
than was natural to it, made a rich harvest but slo- 
venly husbandry ; it drove him also into a dupli- 
city of character that is painful to reflect upon ; it 
put him ill at case within himself, and Tcrificd the 
/able of the nightingale, singing with a thorn at its 
breast. 

^ Pope^s versification gave the last and finishing 
polish to our English poetry : His lyre more sweet 
than Drydcn's was less sonorous ; his touch more 
correct, but not so bold ; his strain more musical 
in its tones, but not so striking in its effect : Re- 
Tiew him as a critic, and review him throughout, 
you will pronounce him the most perfect poet in 
our language ; read him as an enthusiast and exa- 
mine him in detail, you cannot refuse him your 

VOL. xxxix, X 
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spprobation, but your raptarc you will reserve for 
Dry den. 

* But you will tell me this does not apply to tlie 
question in dispute, and that instead of settling pre- 
cedency between your poets, it is time for me to 
produce my own : For this I shall beg your excuse; 
my zeal for my contemporaries shall not hurry 
them into comparisons, which their own modesty 
would rcTolt from ; it hath prompted me to in- 
trude upon your patience, whilst I submitted afew 
mitigating considerations in their behalf ; not as an 
answer to your challenge, but as an effort to softea 
your contempt. I confess to you I have some- 
times flattered myself I have found the strength of 
Dryden in our late Churchill, and the sweetness of 
Pope in our lamented Goldsmith: Enraptured as I 
am with the lyre of Timotheus in the Feast of 
Alexander, I contemplate with awful delight Gray's 
enthusiastic bard — 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 
FroMTDs o'er old Conway's foaming ilood^ 
Rob*d in the sable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the poet stood; 
(Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to tlie troubled air) 
And with a master's hand and prophet's fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

Let the living muses speak for themselves ; I ha?e 
all the warmth of a friend, but not the presumption 
of a champion : the poets you now so loudly praise 
when dead, found the world as loud in defamation 
when living ; you are now paying the debts of 
your predecessors, and atoning for their injustice ; 
posterity will in like manner atone for your's. 

^ You mentioned the name of Addison in your 
list, not altogether as a poet I presume, but rather 
as the man of mora\8, l\\ft \^^o\\sv«.\ <iC manners, 
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and ihe friend of religion ; viith affection I sub- 
scribe my tribute to his literary fame, to his ami- 
able character : In sweetness and simplicity of style, 
m purity and perspicuity of sentiment, he is a model 
to all essayists. At the same time I feel the honest 
pride of a contemporary in recalling to your me- 
mory the name of Samuel Johnson, who as a moral 
and religious essayist, as an acute and penetrating 
critic, as a nervous and elaborate poet, an excellent 
grammarian, and a general scholar, ranks with the 
lust names in literature. 

^ Not having named an historian in your list of 
iDastrious men, you have precluded me from ad- 
verting to the histories of Hume, Robertson, Lyt- 
lettoD, Henry, Gibbon, and others, who are a host 
•f writers, which all antiquity cannot equal.' 

Here the clergyman concluded : the conyersation 
BOW grew desultory and uninteresting^ and I re- 
turiied home* 

x2 
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NUMBER LXXXIV, 



ISst genus hBmhium, qui esse pritMS se omnium remm mtntf, 
Nee sunt, teremt. esk. 



What a delightfnl thing it is to find one's self w 
a company, where tempers harmonize, and heard 
are open ; where wit flows without any checks bat 
what decency and good-nature impose, and humour 
indulges itself in those harmless freaks and caprices, 
that raise a laugh by which no maa's feeling are 
offended. 

This can only happen to ns in aland of freedoiB ; 
it is in vain to hope for it in those arbitrary coua- 
tries, where men must lock the doors against spies 
and informers, and must intrust their lives, whilst 
they impart their sentiments to each other, li 
such circumstances, a mind enlightened by educa- 
tion is no longer a blessing : What is the advan« 
tage of discernment, and how is a man pro€ted by 
his capacity of separating truth from error, i( he 
dare not exercise that faculty ? It were safer to bt 
the blind dupe of superstition, than the intuitive 
philosopher, if born within the jurisdiction of an 
inquisitorial tribunal. Can a man felicitate himself 
ia the glow of genius and the gaiety of wit, when 
I^redthmg the air of a counlx'y > vi\MKt^ ^^^nx.^ -aa. ia- 
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stnimentis in force as a leiire de cachet i Butexpe- 
rience hath shewn us, that if arbitrary monarchy 
cannot keep their people in ignorance, they cannot 
retain them in slavery : if men read they will me- 
ditate ; if they travel they will compare, and their 
minds must be as dark as the dungeons which im- 
prison their persons, if they do not rise with indig. 
nation against such monstrous maxims, as impri- 
sonment at pleasure for undefined offences, self-ac- 
cusations extorted by torments and secret trials, 
where the prisoner hath neither voice nor advocate. 
Let those princes, whose government is so adminis- 
tered, ^ make darkness their pavilion,' and draw 
their very mountains down upon them to shut out 
the light, or expect the period of their despotism : 
Illuminated minds will not be kept in slavery. 

A^ith a nation so free, so highly enlightened, 
and so eminent in letters as the English, we may 
well expect to find the social qualities in their best 
state ; and it is but justice to the age we live in, to 
confess those expectations may be fully gratified* 
There arc some, perhaps, who will not subscribe to 
this assertion, but probably those very people 
make the disappointments they complain of : If a 
man takes no pains to please his company, he is 
little likely to be pleased by his company. Liberty, 
though essential to good society, may in some of 
its effe6is operate against it, for as it makes men 
independent, independence will occasionally be 
found to make them arrogant, and none such can be 
good companions : yet, let me say for the contem- 
poraries I am living with, that within the period of 
my own acquaintance with the world, the reform 
in its social manners and habits has been gradual 
and increasing. The feudal haughtiness of our no- 
bility has totally disappeared, and, in place of a 
l>road distant reserre^ a pleasing s\x«li\Iy ^^^ ^^"Sw-- 

X 3 
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panionable easn haye almost unircrsallj obtained 
^ amongst the higher orders : the pedaatrj of office 
IS gone, and even the animosity of party is so far in 
the wane, that it serves rather to whet oar wits 
than our swords against each other : the agitation 
of political opinions is no longer a subje^ fatal to 
the peace of the table, but takes its turn with other 
topics, without any breach of good manners or 
good fellowship. 

It were too mnch to say that there are no general 
causes still subsisting, which annoy our social com- 
forts, and disgrace our tempers ; they are still too 
many, and it is amongst the duties of an Obserrer 
to set a mark upon them, though by so doing I may 
run into repetition, for I am not conscious of haring 
any thing to say upon the subject which I hare not 
said before ; but if a beggar who asks charity, be- 
cause of his importunity, shall at length be relieTcd, 
an author, perhaps, who enforces bis advice, shaH 
in the end be listened to. 

I must, therefore, again and again insist upon it, 
that there are two sides to every argument, and that 
it is the natural and unalienable right of man to b« 
heard in support of his opinion, he having first 
lent a patient ear to the speaker, who maintains 
sentiments which oppose that opinion : 1 do hum- 
bly apprehend that an overbearing voice, and noisy 
Tolubility of tongue, are proofs of a very underbred 
fellow, and it is with regret I see society too fre- 
quently disturbed in its most delectable enjoyments, 
by this odious character : I do not see that any 
man hath a right, by obligation or otherwise, to lay 
me under a necessity of thinking exactly as he 
thinks : Though I aniit, that ^ from the fulness of 
the heart the tongue speaketh,' I do not admit any 
superior pretensions \t V\aV.Vv to b^ Sir Oracle from 
ihe fulfies« of the pocket. \ii^^^'»wv%^ U^. 
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dom, what claim hath any man to be the tyrant of 
the table ? As well he may avail himself of the 
greater force of his fists as of his lungs. Doth sense 
consist in sound, or is truth only to be measured by 
the noise it makes ? Can it iie a disgrace to be con- 
vinced, or doth any one lose by the exchange, who 
resigns his own opinion for a better ? When 1 re- 
ject upon the advantages of our public schools, 
where puerile tempers are corrected by collision ; 
upon the mathematical studies, and scholastic exer- 
dses of our universities, I am no less grieved than 
astonished to discover so few proficients in well- 
mannered controversy, so very few who seem to 
make truth the object of their investigation, or will 
spare a few patient moments, from the eternal re- 
petition of their own deafening jargon, to the tern- 
perate reply of men, probably better qualified to 
speak than themselves. 

There is another grievance not nn frequent, 
though inferior to this above-mentioned, which 
proceeds jointly from the mixed nature of society, 
and the ebullitions of freedom in this happy coun. 
try, I mean that roar of mirth, and uncontrouled 
flow of spirits, which hath more vulgarity in it 
than ease, more noise than gaiety : the stream of 
elegant festivity will never overflow its banks ; 
the delicacy of sex, the dignity of rank, and the 
decorum of certain professions, should never be 
so overlooked, as to alarm the feelings of any 
person present, interested for their preservation. 
When the softer sex entrust themselves to our 
society, we should never forget the tender respect 
due to them even in our gayest hours. When 
the higher orders by descending, and the lower 
by ascending out of their sphere, meet upon the 
level of good fellowship, let not owt sw^c\:\q\% \i% 
werolted by a rusticity, however ioV\«\^ xi^^ i\\v*^xw 
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back into their fastnesscss, by oyerstepping the 
partition line, and making saucy inroads into their 
proper quarters. Who questions a Minister 
about news or politics ? Who talks ribaldry be- 
fore a Bishop? once in seven years is ofte« 
enough for the IcTelling familiarity of electioneering 
manners. 

There is another remark which 1 cannot excase 
myself from making, if it were only for the sake of 
those luckless beings, who being born with duller 
faculties, or stampt by the hand of nature with od- 
dities either of humour or of person, seem to bt 
set up in society as butts for the arrows of raillerf 
and ridicule : if the object thus made the Tictioi 
of the company, feels the shaft, who but must suf- 
fer with him ? If he feels it not, we blush for hu- 
man nature, whose dignity is sacrificed in hifi per- 
son ; and as for the profest buffoon, I take him to 
have as little pretensions to true humour, as a pun- 
ster has to true wit. There is scope enough for ail 
the eccentricities of character without turning cru- 
elty into sport ; let satire take its share, but let 
▼ice only shrink before it ; let it silence the tongue 
that wantonly violates truth, or defames reputation ; 
let it batter the insulting towers of pride, but let 
the air-built castles of vanity, much more the hum* 
ble roof of the indigent and infirm, never provoke 
its spleen. 

It happened to me not long ago to fall into com- 
pany with some very respectable persons, chiefly of 
the mercantile order, where a country gentleman, 
who was a stranger to most of the party, took upon 
him to entertain the company with a tedious string 
of stories, of no sort of importance to any soul pre- 
sent, and all tending to display his own conse* 
guence, fortune, and Independence. Such conver- 
sation was ill ca\cu\atcii lot \)a% ^Q\ci\»>3Qk?| i^\«iRa.t^ 
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the majority of whom had I dare say been the 
founders of their own fortunes, and I should 
doubt if there was any quarter of the globe ac* 
cessible to commerce, which had not been re- 
sorted to by some one or other then sitting at the 
table. This uninteresting egotist, therefore, was 
the more unpardonable, as he shut out every 
topic of curious and amusing information, which 
could no where meet a happier opportunity for 
discussion. 

He was endured for a considerable time with that 
patience which is natural to men of good manners, 
and experience in the world. This encouragement 
only rendered him more insupportable ; when at last 
an elderly gentleman seized the opportunity of a 
short pause in his discourse, to address the follow- 
ing reproof to this eternal talker. 

^ We have listened to you, Sir, a long time with 
attention, and it does not appear that any body pre- 
sent is disposed to question, either your independ- 
ence, or the comforts that are annexed to it ; we 
rejoice that you possess them in so full a degree, 
and we wish every landed gentleman in the king. 
dom was in the same happy predicament with your- 
self; but we are traders, Sir, and are beholden to 
our industry and fair dealing, for what you inherit 
from your ancestors, and yourself never toiled for. 
Might it not be altogether as amusing to you to be 
told of our adventures in foreign climes and coun- 
fries ; of our dangers, difficulties, and escapes ; our 
remarks upon the manners and customs of other 
nations, as to enclose the whole conversation with- 
in the hedge of your own estate, and shut up intel- 
ligence, wide as the world itself, within the narrow 
limits of your parish pound ? Believe me, Sir, we 
are glad to hear you, and we respect your order in 
the atAte, but wc are willing tb hear eadi olYi^t ^^^ 
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ID our toras ; for, let me observe to yoa in tke style 
of thccompting house, that conversation, like trade, 
abhors a monopoly, aud that a man can derive lo 
benefit from society, unless he hears others talk as 
well as himself.' 
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I wAstn company the other day witH a yonrig gei- 
ticman, who had newly succeeded to a considerable 
estate, and was a good deal struck with the conver- 
sation of an elderly person present, who was very 
deliberately casting up the several demands that the 
community at large had upon his property. — - 
' Are you aware,' says he, * how small a portion of 
your revenue will properly remain toyourself, whei 
you have satisfied all the claims which yon raastpaj 
to society and your country, for living amongst ss, 
and supporting the character of what is called i 
landed gentleman ? Part of your income wiil be 
stopt for thb maintenance of them who have novc, 
under the denomination of poor rates ; this may be 
called a fine upon the partiality of fortuqe, levied bf 
the law of society, which will not trust its poor 
members to the precarious charity of the rich : ano- 
ther part must go to the debts and necessities of tbe 
government, which protects you in war and peace, 
and is also a fine which you must be content to piy 
for the honour of being an Englishman, and the ad- 
vantage of living in a land of liberty and security. 
The learned professions will also have their share; 
the church for taking cox^ oi ^qmi ^oul^ the phyii- 
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dan for looking after your body, and fhc lawyer 
must have part of your property for superintending 
the rest. The merchant tradesman and artisan 
wiW hare their profit opon all the multiplied wants, 
eomforts and indnlgcncies of ciTilizedlife : these are 
not to be enumerated, for they depend on the hu- 
moors and habits of men ; they hare grown up with 
the refinements and elegancies of the age, and they 
will further increase, as these shall advance : they 
«re the conductors, which, like the blood-vessels in 
the human frame, circulate your wealth, and every 
other man's wealth, through every limb and even 
fibre of the national body : the hand of industry 
creates that wealth, and to the hand of industry it 
finally returns, as blood does to the heart/ 

If we trace the situation of man from a mere state 
of nature to the highest state of civilization, we shall 
find these artificial wants and dependences increase 
with every stage and degree of his improvements ; 
to that if we consider each nation apart as one great 
machine, the several parts and springs, which give 
it motion, naturally become more and more compli- 
cated and multifarious, as the uses to which it is 
applied are more and more diversified. Again, if 
we compare two nations in an equal state of civili- 
sation, we may remark, that where the greater free- 
dom obtains, there the greater variety of artificial 
wants will obtain also, and of course property will 
circulate through more channels : this I take to be 
the case upon a comparison between France and 
England, arising from the ditferent constitutions of 
them and us with respect to civil liberty. 

1 he natural wants of men are pretty much the 
same in most states, but the humours of men will 
take different directions in different countries, and 
are governed in a great degree by the laws axvdcoa- 
ititution af the realm in M^hick Ocie^y u.i^ \qi^^ \ 
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there are numbers of people in England, wbo get 
their living by arts and occupations, which would 
not be tolerated in a despotic government. Men's 
manners aresimplified in proportion to the restraint 
and circumscription under which they are kept 
The country sports of English gentlemen furnisli 
maintenance and employment to vast numbers of 
our people, whereas in France and other arbitrary 
states, men of the first rank and fortune reside in the 
capital, and keep no establishments of this sort 
What a train of grooms, jockies and stablc-boji 
follow the heels of our horses and hounds in tight 
boots and leather breeches I each of which carries 
the clothes of six men upon his back, cased in one 
skin of flannel under another, like the coats of an 
onion. The iocomotivc mania of an Englishman 
circulates his person, and of course his cash, into 
every quarter of the kingdom : a Frenchman takes 
a journey only when he cannot help it, an English- 
man has no other reason but because he likes it ; he 
moves with every shift of the weather, and follows 
the changes of the most variable climate in the 
world ; a frosty morning puts him from his hunt- 
ing, and he is in London before night; a thaw 
meets him in town, and again he scampers into the 
country : he has a horse to run at Epsom, another 
at Salisbury, and a third at York, and he must be 
on the spot to back every one of them ; he has a 
stud at Newmarket, a mistress in London, a shoot- 
ing-box in NorfoIk,and a pack of fox.hounds in the 
New Forest : for one wheel that real business puts 
in motion, pleasure, whim, ennui turn one hundred: 
sickness, which confmcs all the rest of the world, 
sends him upon his travels; one doctor plunges him 
into the seaat Brighthelmstone, a second steeps him 
in warm water at l^uxtow, and a third sends him to 
Jiatb ; for the gei\t\en\vjx\ o^ ^i>civi \cat\xv^W.>\V^^ 
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whether they help us into life, or help as out of it, 
make us pay toll at each gate ; and if at any time 
their art keeps as alive, the fine we mast pay to their 
ingenuity makes the renewal in some cases too hard 
a bargain for a poor man to profit by. In all other 
countries upon earth a man is contented to be well 
and pay nothing for being so, but in England even 
health is an expensive article, as we are for ever con- 
triving how to be a little better, and physicians are 
too conscientious to take a fee and do nothing for 
it. If there is any thing like ridicule in this, it is 
ag^nst the patient and not against the physician I 
would wish to point it ; it is in England that the 
profession is truly dignified, and if it is here accom* 
panied with greater emoluments, it is proportion- 
ably practised with superior learning ; if life is more 
Taluabte in a land of freedom than in a land of sla- 
very, why should it not be paid for according to its 
Talue ? In despotic states, where men's lives are in 
fact the property of the prince, all subjects should 
injustice be cured or killed at his proper charge ; 
but where a man's house is his castle, his health is 
his own concern. 

As to the other learned profession of the law, to 
its honour be it spoken, there is that charming per. 
plexity about it, that we can ruin one another and 
ourselves with the greatest certainty and facility. It 
is so superior to all other sciences, that it can turn 
demonstr^ion into doubt, truth into contradiction, 
make improbability put matter of fact out of coun- 
tenance, and hang up a point for twenty years 
which common sense would decide in as many mi- 
nutes. It is the glorious privilege of the freemen of 
England to make their own laws, and they have 
made so many that they can neither count them up 
nor comprehend them. The parliament of England 
MS without comparison the most \oVumVxvQw%^>3i^^^ 

VOL» XXXJX. Y 
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is 'js -V vrif : snf ^nusar tf «9db a luppj ambiguity 
31 LIS -vini^w cius ft» AiR&vtF h^Tt as much to saj 
<nt Tiii: vriotr 'Httks «f every qmtsdon as upon ths 
ricic : 31 £.1 .rsReccjf&n:«»io«itis oneman'sbasi- 
siMHf -:j 7<i:z:^. imi.sim-'T^r'f to eiphin. and though 
lir :ry St; >v 'V' ia ccr*an*. it i* agrred between the 
fojr:.*'^ :>> s:Lk-» a [-m: bitz!^ : there moit be an ex- 
tR'^r^aarr fiinrn «^ expression in the law, when 
the o>3.r zAsn ilt^iU smlerrtood are those which 
it ki» 9M oMCJilniR! to « riviae. 

I fliaTE MT very lin!^ ia thb p!ace npon the sacred 
prcx:*.^!'::-! of difi^icr : it 9 to be lamented that the 
c^a^ch o: Er^'aaJ i« net proTidod with a proper 
coTpLtrTicT for a! I who are engaged in performing 
V* fancuou : bnt I cannot clo«e with their opinion 
vc ho are for strips ir.^ i!5 dignities, and equalizing 
thr'<e «p!end!d bcnences, which are at once the glory 
and the support of i?5 establish men t. Lerellers and 
reformer^ will always hare the popular cry on their 
side, and I hare good reason to know with whatin- 
Tetcrscy a man is persecuted for an opinion which 
opposes it ; and } et it is hard to gire credit to the 
sinceritv and disinterestedness of him who courts 
jnpularity, and deny it to the man who sacrifices 
his repose, and stands the brunt of abuse in defence 
of what he believes to be the truth. 

And now haying fallen upon the mention of Po- 
pularity, I shall take leave to address that divinity 
with a few lines picked up from an obscure author, 
which, though below poetry, are not quite prose, 
and on that account pretty nearly suited to the le- 
vel of their subject. 

Popularity, tlion giddy thing ! 
What grace or profit dost thoo bring ? 
Thou art uotlioncaty, tJUou art not ikme ; 

1 cannot Vd\i Uieeb^ ^i v;o\\\\>j w^seq&x 
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To say I hate thee were not trae ; 
Contempt is properly thy dae ; 
I cannot love thee and despise thee too. 

Thon art no patriot, but the veriest cheat 

Tlut ever trafficked in deceit ; 

A state empiric, bellowing loud 
Freedom and phreiizy to tlie mobbing crowd ; 

And what car'sl thou, if tliou canst raise 

Illuminations and huzzas, 
Tho* half the city sunk in one bright blaze ? 

A patriot! no ; for thon dost hold in hate 
The very peace and wel^re of the state ; 
When anarchy assaults the sovereign's throne^ 

Then is the day, the night thine own ; 

Tiien is thy triumph, when tilie foe 

Levels some dark insidious blow^ 
Or strong rebellion lays thy country low. 

Thon canst affect humilijty to hide 

Some deep device of monstrous pride ; 

Conscience and charity pretend 

For compassing some private end ; 
And in a canting conventicle note 

Long scripture passages canst quote, 
liHien persecution rankles in thy throat. 

Thon hast no sense of nature at thy heart> 
No ear for science, and no eye for art, 
Yet confidently dost decide at once 

This man a wit, and that a dunce ; 

And, (strange to tell!) howe'er unjust, 

We take thy dictates upon trust, 
For tf the world will be deceived, it must. 

In truth and justice thou hast no delight, 

Virtue thou dost not know by sight; 

But, as the chymist by his skill 
From dross and dregs a spirit can distil. 

So from the prisons, or the stews. 

Bullies, blaspheipcrs, cheats or Jews 
Shall turn to heroes, if they serve thy views. 

Thon dost but make a bidder of the mob, 
Whereby to c^dme into some couitbf 30b \ 

y2 
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There safe reposing, warm and snng. 

Thou answer*8t with a patient shrug. 

Miscreants, begone ! who cares for you, 

Ye base-born, brawling, clamorous crew? 

You've serv'd my turn, and, vagabonds, adieu f 



NUMBER LXXXVI. 



Being now arrived at the conclusion of my third 
Tolume*, and having hitherto given my readers very 
little interruption in my own person, I hope I may 
be permitted to make one short valedictory address 
to these departing adventurers, in whose success I 
am naturally so much interested. 

I have employed much time and care in rearing 
up these Essays to what I conceived maturity, and 
qualifying them, as far as I was able, to shift for 
themselves, in a world where they are to inherit no 
popularity from their author, nor to look for any fa- 
vour but what they can earn for themselves. To 
any, who shall question them who they are, and 
whence they come, they may truly answer — Jf^e are 
all one mans sons — we are indeed Observers but no 
Spies, If this shall not suffice, and they must needs 
give a further account of themselves, they will have 
to say, that he who sent them into the world, sent 
them as an offering of his good- will to mankind ; 
that he trusts they have been so trained as not to 
hurt the feelings or oifend the principles of any maa 
who shall admit them into his company ; and that 
for their errors (which he cannot doubt are many) 
he hopes they will be found errors of the understand- 
ing, not of the heart : they are the first-fruits of his 

* This alludes to the on^TsaJLiorni ^^^xs.Uiahing these vo* 
ififfles. C. 
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leisure and retirement ; and as the mind of a man in 
that situation will naturally bring the past scenes of 
actiTe life under its examiuation and review, it will 
surely be considered as a pardonable zeal for being 
yet serviceable to mankind, if he gives his experi- 
ence and observations to the world, when he has no 
further expectations from it on the score of fame or 
fortune. These are the real motives for the publi- 
cation of these Papers, and this the Author's true 
state of mind : to serve the cause of morality and 
religion is his first ambition ; to point out some use- 
ful lessons for amending the education and manners 
of young people of either sex, and to mark the evil 
habits and unsocial humours of men, with a view to 
their reformation, are the general objects of his un- 
dertaking. He has formed his mind to be contented 
with the consciousness of these honest endeavours^ 
and with a very moderate share of success. He has 
ample reason notwithstanding to be more than satis, 
fied with the reception these Papers have already 
had in their probationary excursion ; and it is not 
from any disgust, taken up in a vain conceit of his 
own merits, that he has more than once observed 
upon the frauds and follies of popularity, or that he 
now repeats his opinion, that it is the worst guide a 
public man can follow, who wishes not to go out of 
the track of honesty ; for at the same time that he 
has seen men force their way in the world by effron. 
tery, and heard others applauded for their talents, 
whose only recommendation has been their inge- 
nuity in wickedness,he can recollect very few indeed 
who have succeeded, either in fame or fortune, un- 
der the disadvantages of modesty and merit. 

To such readers, as shall have taken up these Es- 
says with a candid disposition to be pleased, he will 
not scruple to ex))ress a hope that they have uc^t 
been idtogetbcr disappointed ; tot IYxqm^ Vl^^as^ 

Y a 
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been unassbted in composing them, he has endea* 
Toured to open a ?ariety of resources, sensible that 
he had many different palates to provide for. The 
subject of politics, however, will never be one of 
these resources ; a subject which he has neither the 
will nor the capacity to meddle with. There is yet 
another topic, which he has been no less studious to 
avoid, which is personality ; and though he pro- 
fesses to give occasional delineations of living man- 
ners, and not to make men in his closet (as some 
Essayists have done) he docs not mean to point at 
individuals ; for as this is a practice which he hai 
ever rigidly abstained from, when he mixed in the 
world, he should hold himself without the excuse, 
even of temptation, if he was now to take it up, 
when he has withdrawn himself from the world. 

In the Essays (which he has presumed to call Lite- 
ran/f because he cannot strike upon any apposite 
title of an humbler sort) he has studied to render 
himself intelligible to readers of all descriptions, and 
the deep-read scholar will not fastidiously pronounce 
them shallow, only because he can fathom them 
with case ; for that would be to wrong both himself 
and their author, who, if there is any vanity in a pe- 
dantic margin of references, certainly resisted that 
vanity, and as certainly had it at his choice to have 
loaded his page with as great a parade of authorities, 
as any of his brother writers upon classical subjects 
have ostentatiously displayed. But if any learned 
critic, now or hereafter, shall find occasion to charge 
these Essays on the score of false authority or actual 
error, their author will most thankfully meet the in- 
vestigation ; and the fair reviewer shall find that he 
has either candour to adopt correction, or materials 
enough in reserve to maintain every warrantable 
assertion. 
The Moralist and ttie IJmTve, \\. \a V«^^ ^^ 
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here find nothing to except against ; it is not likely 
such an offence should be committed bj one, who 
has rested all his hope in that Refelation, on which 
his faith is founded ; whom nothing could e?er di« 
yertfrom his aim of turning eren the gayest subjects 
to moral purposes, and who reprobates the jest, 
which provokes a laugh at the expence of a blush. 
The flssays of a critical sort are no less addressed 
to the moral objects of composition, than to those 
which they ha?e more professedly in ?iew : they are 
not undertaken for the invidious purpose of deye- 
loping errors, and stripping the laurels of departed 
poets, but simply for the uses of the Hying. The 
specimens already given, and those which are in- 
tended to follow in the further prosecution of the 
work, are proposed as disquisitions of instruction 
rather than of subtilty ; and if they shall be found 
more particularly to apply to dramatic composition, 
it is because their author looks up to the stage, as 
the great' arbiter of more important delights, than 
those only which concern the taste and talents of the 
nation ; it is because he sees with serious regret the 
buffoonery and low abuse of humour to which it is 
sinking, and apprehends for the consequences such 
an influx of folly may lead to. It will be readily 
granted there are but two modes of combating this 
abasement of the drama with any probability of suc- 
cess : one of these modes is, by an exposition of 
some one or other of the productions in question^ 
which are supposed to contribute to its degradation ; 
the other is, by inyiting the attention of the public 
to an examination of better models, in which the 
standard works of our early dramatists abound. If 
the latter mode therefore should be adopted in these 
Essays, and the former altogether omitted, none of 
their readers will regret the prcferewc^ tli'diX. Vi*^ 
been giren upon such an alteriialWe% 
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If the ladies of wit aad talents do not take offence 
at some of these Essays, it will be a test of the truth 
of their pretensions, when thej discern that the rail- 
lery, pointed only at affectation and false character^ 
has no concern with them. There is nothing in 
which this nation has more right to pride itself, thaa 
the genius of its women ; they ha?e only to add a 
little more attention to their domestic Tirtues, and 
their fame will ily o?er the face of the globe. If I 
had ever known a good match broken off on the 
part of the man, because a young lady had too 
much modesty and discretion, or was too strictly 
educated in the duties of a good wife, I hope I 
understand myself too well to obtrude my old- 
fashioned maiims upon them. They might be as 
witty as they pleased, if I thought it was for their 
good ; but if a racer, that has too great a share of 
heels, must lie by because it cannot be matched, so 
must eyery young spinster if her wits are too nimble. 
If 1 could once discoTer that men chuse their wives, 
as they do their friends, for their manly achieve- 
ments and convivial talents, for their being jolly fel- 
lows over a bottle, or topping a fivc.barred gate in 
a fox-chace, I should then be able to account for 
the many Amazonian figures I encounter in slouched 
hats, great coats and half-boots, and I would not 
presume to set my face against the fashion ; or if my 
experience of the fair sex could produce a single in- 
stance in the sect of Sentimentalists, which cOuld 
make me doubt of the pernicious influence of a 
Musidorus and a Lady Thimble, I would not so 
earnestly have pressed the examples of a Sappho, a 
Calliope, or a Melissa. 

The first Numbers of the present collection, to 

the amount of forty, have already been published; 

but being worked off at a, eowwlxY ^ress, i find my- 

self under the painful uec^issvl'j ol ^\^^^^>\\i>\\\i%^ 

I 
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edition* I haye ayailed myself of this opportuDity* 
not only by corrediing the iroperfe^tious of the first 
pub1ication,but by rendering this as unexceptionable 
(in the external at least) as I possibly could. I 
should have been wanting to the public and myself, 
if the flattering encouragement I ha?e already re- 
ceired had not prompted me to proceed with the 
work ; and if my alacrity in the further prosecution 
of it shall meet any check, it must arise only from 
those causes, which no human diligence can con* 
troul. 

Vas tamen O no8tri ne/estin&te libeUi ! 
Si porifaia venit gloria, nonne proper^. 
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Jam te premit nox, horat. 

I AM sitting down to begin the task of adding anew 
Tolume to these Essays, when the last day of the 
year 1789 is within a few hours of its conclusion, 
and I shall bid farewell to this eventful period with 
a grateful mind for its having passed lightly over my 
head without any extraordinary perturbation or 
misfortune on my part suffered, gently leading me 
towards that destined and not far distant hour^ 
when I, like it, shall be no more. 

I have accompanied it through all those changes 
and successions of seasons, which in our climate are 
80 strongly discriminated ; have shared in the plea- 
sures and produdlions of each, and if any little idle 
jars or bickerings, may occasionally have started up 
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betwixt us, as will sometimes happen to tbe^ 
frieDds, I willingly consign them to obliTioi 
keep in mind only those kind and good 
which will please on reflection, and serye to 
the memory of the deceased. 

AH days in twelve months will not be < 
sunshine ; but I will say this for tny friend in 
moments^ that I cannot put my finger upon 
the same century, that hath given birth to m< 
teresting events, been a warmer advocate for 
berties and rights of mankind in general, or a 
patron to this country in particular : I couh 
a day (if there was any need to point out wh; 
strongly impressed on our hearts) a day of 
lation and thanksgiving which will ever stan 
amongst the whitest in our calendar. 

Hie dies veri mihifestus atras 
Eximet euros : ego nee tunmUum, 
Nee mori per vim metvamy tenente 

Coesare terras* Bo rat* 

This is indeed a festal day, 
A day tliat heals my cares and pains. 
Drives death and danger far away. 
And tells me Caesar lives and reigns. 

Though tny friend in his last moments hath 
and other instances been so considerate of on 
pincss, I am afraid he is not likely to leave oi 
rals much better than he found them : I cann 
that in the course of my duty as an Observeran 
striking instance of amendment hath come unci 
notice ; and though I have all the disposition 
to speak as favourably in my friend's beb 
truth will let me, I am bound to confess he w 
apt to think so seriously of his latter end as I 
liave wished ; there was a levity in his coi 
wAich he took no paiik8tocoivc^A\V'!i.^\^^<ii 
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to reflect apoa the lapse of time, how speedily his 
springs summer^ and autumn would pass away, and 
the winter of his days come upon him ; like Wolsey 
lie was not aware how soon the^ro^^, the killing frost 
•would nip his root ; he was howe?er a gay conyiTial 
fellow, loTcd his bottle and his friend, passed hit 
time peaceably amongst ns, and certainly merits the 
good word of eyery loyal subje6t in this kingdom. 

As for his proceedings in other countries, it is 
not here the reader must look for an account of 
them ; politics ha?e no place in these volumes ; but 
it cannot be denied that he has made many widows 
and orphans in Europe, been an adiiye agent for the 
court of death, and dipped his hands deep in Chris- 
tian and Mahometan blood. By the friends of free- 
dom he will be celebrated to the latest time. He 
has begun a business, which if followed up by his 
successor with equal zeal, less ferocity and more dis- 
cretion, may lead to wonderful revolutions : there 
are indeed some instances of cruelty, which bear 
hard upon his chara6ter ; if separately viewed, they 
admit of no palliation ; in a general light allowances 
may be made for that phrensy, which seizes the 
mind, when impelled to great and arduous under- 
takings ; when the wound is gangrened the incision 
most be deep, and if that js to be done by coarse in- 
struments and unskilfnl hands, who can wonder if 
the gash more resembles the stab of an assassin, than 
the operation of a surgeon ; An aera is now open, 
awful, interesting and so involved in mystery, that 
the acutest speculation cannot penetrate to the issue 
of it : in short, mi/ friend in hislast moments hath put 
a vast. machine in motion, and left a task to futu- 
rity, that will demand the strongest hands and ablest 
heads to complete : in the mean time I shall hope 
that my countrymen, who have a\V iV\o^^\A^%\u^ 
hjr MMbentancef which less-favoared natioxi'^^T^TLQiHi 
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struggling to obtain by force, nrQI so ase their li- 
berty^ that the rest of the world, who are not so 
happy, may think it an object worth contending for, 
and quote our peace and our prosperity as the best 
proofs existing of its real yalue. 

Whilst my thoughts ha?e been thus employed in 
refle6ling upon the last day of an eyer.memorable 
year, I have composed a few elegiac lines to be 
thrown into the grave which time is now opening 
to receive his reliques. 

The year's gay verdure, all its charms are gone, 
And now comes old December chill and dre^r, 
Draggmir a darkling length of evening on, 
Whikt all things droop, as NatureXdeath were near. 

Time flies amain with broad expanded wings, 
Whence never yet a single feather fell. 
But holds his speed, and through the welkin rings 
Of all that breathe the inexorable knell. 

Oh ! for a moment stop-~a moment's space 
For recollection mercy might concede, 
A little pause for man's unthinking race 
To ponder on that world, to which they speed* 

But 'tis in vain ; old Time disdains to rest. 
And moment after moment flits along, . 
Each with a sting to pierce the idler's breast. 
And vindicate its predecessor's wrong. 

Though the new-dawning year in its advance 
With hope's gay promise may entrap the mind. 
Let memory ^ve one retrospective glance 
Through the bright period which it leaves behind. 

^ra of mercies ! my wrapt bosom springs 
To meet the transport recollection gives : 
Heaven's angel comes with healing on his wings ; 
He shakes his plumes, my countr^^'s fother lives. 

The joyful tidings o*er the distant round 
Of Britain's empire the four winds proclaim, 
Her sun-burnt islands %wfAl the exulting sounc^ 
And farthest Gan^^es ediQ«& 0«wc%<% \asn&. 
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Period of bliss! can any British muse 
Bid tliee farewell withont a parting tear ? 
Shall the historian's gratitude refuse 
His br^^test page to this recorded year ? 

Thoa Freedom's nursing mother shall be styFd 
The glories of its birth are all thine own, 
Upon thy breasts hung the Herculean child. 
And tyrants trembled at its baby frown, 

A sanguine mantfe the dread infimt wore. 
Before it rolPd a stream of human blood : 
Smiling it stood, and, pointing to the shore, 
Beckoned the nations from across the flood* 

Then at that awful sight, as with a spell. 
The everlastinc doors of Death gave way» 
Prone to the dust Oppression's fortress fell. 
And rescued captives hail*d the light of day. 

Meanwhile Ambition chas'd its fairy prize 

With moonstruck madness down the Danube's stream. 

The Turkish crescent glittering in its eyes. 

And lost an empire to pursue a dream. 

The trampled serpent (Superstition) wreath'd 
Her fosf nng scales with anguish to and fro. 
Torpid she uy, then darting forward sheath'd 
Her deadly fangs in the unguarded foe. 

Oh Austria ! why so prompt to venture forth, 
When fotc now hurries thee to life's last goal ? 
Thee too, thon crowned eagle of the nortii. 
Death's dart arrests, though towering to the pole. 

Down then, Ambition ; drop into the grave ! 
And by thy follies be this maxim shevm — 
-^Tis not the monarch's glory to enslave 
His neighbour's empire, but to bless his own. 

Come then, sweet Peace f in Britain fix thy reign, 
Bid Plenty smile, and Commerce crowd her coast : 
And may this ever blessed year remain 
Her king's, her people's, and her muse's boast* 

TOL. XXXlXi Z 
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NUMBER LXXXVIII. 



Nicolas Pedrosa, a busy little beiog, who foU 
lowed the trades of shaver, surgeon aud man-mid- 
wife in the town of Madrid, mounted his mule at 
the door of his shop in the Plazuela de los AfBigidos, 
and pushed through the gate of San Bernardino, be- 
ing called to a patient in the neighbouring Tillage of 
Foncarral, upon a pressing occasion. Kverj bodj 
knows that the ladies in Spain in certain cases do 
not gi?e long warning to practitioners of a certain 
description, and nobody knew it better thanNico- 
laS| who was resoUed not to lose an Inch of his way, 
nor of his Qiule's best speed by the way, if cudgel, 
ling could beat it out of her. It was plain to Ni- 
colas's conviction, as plain could be, that his road 
laid straight forward to the little convent in front; the 
mule wa3 of opinion, that the turning on the left 
down the hill towards the Prado was the road of all 
roads most familiar and agreeable to herself, and ac- 
cordingly, began to dispute the point of topography 
with Nicolas by fixing her fore feet resolutely in the 
ground, dipping her head at the ^ame time between 
them, and launching heels and crupper furiously 
into the air in the way of argument. Little Pe- 
drosa, who was at*med at heel with one massy silver 
spur of stout, though ancient, workmanship, reso- 
lutely applied the rusty rowel to the shoulder of his 
beast, driving It with all the good-will in the world 
to the very butt, and at the same time adroitly tuck- 
ing his blue cloth capa under his right arm, and 
fiDgivg the skirt oveT t]i;ie Ml %ViQ>\\dcT en cavalierj 
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began to lay about bim witb a stout ashen sapling 
upon the ears, pole and cheeks of the recreant mule. 
The fire now flashed from a pair of Andalusiaa 
eyes, as black as charcoal and not less inflammable, 
and taking the segara from his mouth, with which 
he had ?ainly hoped to hare regaled his nostrils in a 
sharp winter's e? ening by the way, raised such a 
thundering troop of angels, saints and martyrs, from' 
St. IMichael downwards, not forgetting his own 
namesake Saint Nicolas de Tolentino by the way, 
that if curses could ha?e made the mule to go, the 
dbpnte would hare been soon ended, but not a saint 
could make her stir any other ways than upwards 
and downwards at a stand. A small troop of men. 
dicant friars were at this moment conducting the 
host to a dying man. — ^ Nicolas Pedrosa,' says aa 
old friar, ^ be patient with your beast and spare your 
blasphemies ; remember Balaam.' — ^ Ahfathcr^' re- 
plied Pedrosa, < Balaam cudgelled his beast till she 
spoke, so will I mine till she roars.' — ^ Fie, fie, 
prophane fellow,' cries another of the fraternity. 
' Go about your work friend,* quoth Nicolas, 
< and let me go about mine ; I warrant it is the more 
pressing of the two ; your patient is going ou^ of 
the world, mine is coming into it.' -» ^ Hear him, 
cries a third, ' hear the vile wretch, how he bias* 
phemes the body of God.'— -And then the troop 
past slowly on to the tinkling of the bell. 

A man must know nothing of a mule's ears who 
does not know what a passion they have for the 
tinkling of a bell, and no sooner had the jingling 
cord&?ibrated in the sympathetic orsansof Pedrosa's 
beast, than boulting forward with a sudden spring 
she ran roaring into the throng of friars, trampling 
on some and shoulderini; others at a most prophane 
cate ; when Nicolas availing himself of the impetus, 
'and perhaps not able to controullt^btok.^ viiv) ^kA> 
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was out of sight in a moment. ^ All the devils in 
kell blow fire into thy tail, thou beast of Babylon/ 
muttered Nicolas to himself as he scampered aloog, 
neyer once looking behind him or stopping to apo- 
logize for the mischief he had done to the bare feet 
and shirtless ribs of the holy brotherhood. 

Whether Nicolas saved his distance, as likewise, 
if he did, whether it was a male or female Castilian 
ke ushered into the world, we will not just now in- 
quire, contented to wait his return in the first of the 
morning next day, when he had no sooner dis- 
mounted at his shop and delivered his mole to a 
sturdy Arragonese wench, than Don Ignacio de 
Santos Aparicio, alguazil mayor of the supreme 
and general inquisition, put an order into bis hand, 
signed and sealed by the inquisidor general, for the 
conveying his body to the Casa, whose formidable 
door presents itself in the street adjoining to the 
square in which Nicolas's brazen basin hung forth 
the emblem of his trade. 

The poor little fellow, trembling in every joint, 
and with a face as yellow as saffron, dropt a knee to 
the altar, which fronts the entrance, and .crossed 
himself most devoutly ; as soon as he had ascended 
the first flight of stairs, a porter habited in black 
opened the tremendous barricade, and Nicolas with 
horror heard the grating of the heavy bolts that shut 
him in. He was led through passages and vaults 
and melancholy cells, till he was delivered into the 
dungeon, where he was finally left to his solitary 
meditations. Hapless being ! what a scene of hor- 
ror. Nicolas felt all the terrors of his condition, but 
being an Andalusian, and like his countrymen of a 
lively imagination, he began to turn over all the re- 
sources of his invention for some happy fetch, if any 
such might occur, for helping him out of the dismal 
iimbo he was in : he waa notVn^^V.^ %i^^i^\ the 
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cause of buf misfortone : his adT^nture with the 
barefooted friars was a ready solution of all diffi. 
culties of that nature, had there been any ; there was 
ho weTer another thing, which might ha?e troubled 
a stouter heart than Nicolas's — He was a Jcw.^-> 
This of a certain would have been a staggering item 
in a poor devil's confession, but then it was a secret 
to all the world but Nicolas, and Nicolas's consci- 
ence did not just then urge him to reveal it ; he now 
began to overhaul the inventory of his personals 
about him, and with some satisfaction counted three 
little medals of the Blessed Virgin, two Agnus 
Deis, a Saint Nicolas de Tolentino-, and a formidable 
striBg of beads all pendant from his neck and within 
his shirt ; in his pockets he had a paper of dried fii^s, 
a small bundle of segaras, a case of lancets, squirt 
and forceps, and too old razors in a leathern enve- 
lope ; these he had delivered one by one to the 
alguazil, who first arrested him, — ^ and let him 
make the most of them,' said he to himself, ^ they 
€an never prove me an Israelite by a case of razors.' 
—Upon a closer rummage however he discovered in 
a secret pocket a letter, which the alguazil had over- 
looked, and which his patient Donna Leonora de 
Casafonda had given him in charge to deliver as di.- 
rected — * Well, well,' cried he, * let it pass ; Jhere 
cao be no mystery in this harmless scrawl ; a letter 
of advice to some friend or relation, I'll not break 
the seal ; let the fathers read it, if they like,, 'twill 
prove the truth of my deposition, and help out my 
excuse for the hurry of my errand, and the unfor- 
tunate adventure of ray damned refractory mule.' — 
And now nosooner had the recollection of the way- 
ward mule crossed the brain of poor Nicolas Po- 
drosa, than he began to blast her at a furious rate, 
— * The scratches and the scab to boot confound 
thjrscarrjrhide/ quoth he^ ^ thou a&ft«baf(;(^VXftw\ffaii^ 
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tard ivhOTn Noah nerer let into his ark ! The ven- 
geance take thee for an uncreated barren beast of 
promiscuous generation ! What devil's crotchet got 
into thy capricioas noddle, that thoushouldstfallin 
love with that Nazaritish bell, and run bellowing 
like Lucifer into the midst of those barefooted ver- 
min^ who are more malicious and more greedy than 
the locusts of Egypt ? Oh ! that I had the art of Si- 
mon Magus to conjure thee into this dungeon in my 
stead ; but I warrant thou art chewing thy barley 
•traw without any pity for thy wretched master, 
whom thy jade's tricks have delivered bodily to the 
tormentors, to be the sport of these uncircumcised 
sons of Dagon.' And now thecelldoor opened,when 
a savage tigurc entered, carrying a huge parcel of 
clanking fetters, with a collar of iron, which he put 
round the neck of poor Pedrosa, telling him with a 
truly diabolic grin, whilst he was rivetting it on, 
that it was a proper cravat for the throat of a blas- 
phemer. — ^ Jesu-Maria,' quoth Pcdrosa, * is all this 
fallen upon me for only cudgelling a restive mule ?' 
' Aye,' cried the demon, ^and this is only a taste of 
what is to come,' at the same time slipping his pin- 
cers from the screw he was forcing to the head, he 
caught a piece of flesh in the forceps and wrenched 
it out of his cheek, laughing at poor Nicolas, whilst 
he roared aloud with the pain, telling him it was a 
just reward for the torture he had put him to awhile 
ago, when he tugged at a tooth, till he broke it in 
his jaw. ' Ah for the love of Heaven,' cried Pc- 
drosa, ' have more pity on me ; for the sake of Saint 
Nicolas de Tolciitino,my holy ]>atron,be not so un- 
merciful to a poor barber-surgeon, and I will shave 
your worship's beard for nothing as long as I hare 
life.' One of the messengers of the auditory now 
came in, and badct\\cfc\Vevi %lt\k^o€rthe prisoner's 
fiiitersj forthat the b6\y i%l\i«t« ^^i^\\ic](^>dL'Ck5i^ v^^ 
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dcroaodod hhn for examiQadon. ' This is something 
extraordinary/ qnoth the tormentor, < I should 
not have expected it this twelvemonth to come.' 
Pcdrosa^s fetters were struck off; some brandy was 
applied to staunch the bleeding of his cheeks ; bis 
hands and face were washed, and a short jacket of 
coarse ticking thrown over him, and the messenger 
with an assistant taking him each under an arm led 
him into a spacious chamber, where at the head of 
along table sate his excellency the inquisidor ge* 
neral with six of his assessors, three on each side the 
chair of state : the algnazil mayor, a secretary and 
two notaries, with other officers of the holy council^ 
were attending in their places. 

The prisoner was placed behind a bar at the foot 
of the table between the mes.^ngers who brought 
him in, and having made his obeisance to the awful 
presence in the most supplicating manner, he was 
called upon according to the usual form of questions 
by one of the junior judges to declare his name, 
parentage, profession, age, place of abode, and to 
answer various interrogatories of the like trifling 
nature : his excellency the inquisidor general now 
opened his reverend lips, and -in a solemn tone of 
▼oice, that penetrated to the heart of the poor 
trembling prisoner, interrogated him as follows — 
^ Nicolas Pedrosa, we have listened to the ac» 
count yon give of yourself, your business and con- 
nections, now tell us for what offence, or offences, 
you are here standing a prisoner before us : examine 
yonr own heart, and speak the truth from your con- 
science without prevarication or disguise*' ^ May 
it please your excellency,' replied Pedrosa, * with 
all due submission to your holiness and this reverend 
assembly, my most equitable judges, I conceive I 
ttand here before yon for no worse a crime ^ thaxn 
ibat a/* cif£f^el/ing.a refractory mu\e\ wivwvTosiSL^^ 
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restire in iti nature, (under correction of jOur ko^ 
liness be it spoken) that alchoagh I were blest with 
the forbearance of holy Job, (for like him too I am 
married and my patience hath been exercised by a 
info) yet could I not forbear to smite my beast for 
her obstinacy, and the rather because I was sum- 
moned in the way of my profession, as I ha?e al- 
ready made known to your most merciful ears, upon 
a certain crying occasion, which would not admit 
of a moment's delay.' 

. ^ Recollect yourself, Nicolas,' said his excel- 
lency the inquisidor general, ^ was there nothing 
else you did, save smiting your beast ?' 

^ I take saint Nicolas de Tolentino to witness,' 
replied he, ' that I know of no other crime, for 
which 1 can be responsible at this righteous tribu- 
nal, save smiting my unruly beast,' 

' Take notice, brethren,' exclaimed the inquisi. 
dor, ' this unholy wretch holds trampling o?er friars 
to be no crime.' 

^ Pardon me, holy father,' replied Nicolas, ^ I 
hold it for the worst of crimes, and therefore wil- 
lingly surrender my refractory mule to be dealt with 
as you see fit, and if you impale her alive it will 
not be more than she deserves.' 

^ Your wits are too nimble, Nicolas,' cried tht 
judge ; ^ have a care they do not run away with 
your discretion : recolledt the blasphemies you ut» 
tered in the hearing of those pious people.' 

^ I humbly pray your excellency,' answered the 
prisoner, ^ to recolle6tthat anger is a short madness, 
and I hope allowances will be made by your holy 
council for words spoke in haste to a rebellious 
mule : the prophet Balaam was thrown off his 
guard with a simple ass, and what is an ass com- 
pared to a mule : if yo^t excellency had seen the 
lovely creature thai ^aa*cxeaTD\\\%\\i^xv'W|fk>l ^V^l 
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came to her relief, and how fine a boy I ushered ia. 
to the world, which would have been lost but for 
my assistance, I am sure 1 should not be condemned 
for a few hasty words spoke in passion.* 

< Sirrah!' cried one of the puisny judges, < respeft 
the decency of the court.' 

< Produce the contents of this fellow's pockets 
before the court,' said the president; < lay them on 
the table.' 

^ Monster,' resumed the aforesaid puisny judge, 
taking up the forceps, ^ what is the use of this dia- 
bolical machine ?' 

^ Please your reverence,' replied Pedrosa, < aptum 
est ad extra hendos fatus.' — ' Unnatural wretch,' 
again exclaimed the judge, 'you have murdered 
the mother.' 

< The mother of God forbid !' exclaimed Pedrosa, 
' I belieTe Ihave a proof in my pocket, that will 
acquit me of that charge ;' and so saying, he ten- 
dered the letter we have before made mention of : 
the secretary took it, and by command of the court 
read as follows : 

^ Senor Don Manuel de Herrera, 

< When this letter, which I send by Nicolas Pe- 
drosa, shall reach your hands, you shall know that 
I am safely delivered of a lovely boy after a dan* 
gerous labour, in consideration of which I pray you 
to pay to the said Nicolas Pedrosa the sum of 
twenty gold pistoles, which sum his excellency'-— 

^ Hold I' cried the inquisidor general, starting 
hastily from his seat, and snatching away the letter, 
^ there is more in this than meets the eye : break 
up the court; I must take an examination of this 
prisoner in private.' 
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A§ fooB as the room wit dearad the ioquisidor ge- 
mead beckoMii^ to the pnsoner to follow him, re- 
lied iocu A private dosef, where throwing himself 
cardes^ly is aji arm duir, he turned a .^racioiif 
coonteoaace upon the poor affrighted accoacheoFi 
aad hidJiox him sit down npon a low stool by hh 
sid<% thas accosted him : — ^ Take heart, senor Pe- 
drosa yoar imprisonment is not likdj to be very te* 
dious, for I hare a commission yon most execute 
without Idss of time : you hare too much conside- 
lation for yonrst^li'to betray a trust, the violation of 
which must mrolve yon in ineritable ruin, and can 
in no dffgree attaint my character, which is far 
enough beyond the reach of malice : be attentife 
therefore to my orders ; execute them panctualiy^ 
and keep my secret as you tender your own life : 
dost thou know the name ind condition of the lady, 
whom thou hast delivered ?' Nicolas assured huu 
he did hot, and his excellency proceeded as follows : 
— -< Then 1 tell thee, Nicolas, it is the illustrious 
Donna Leonora de Casafonda : her husband is the 
president of Qtiito, and daily expected with the 
next arrivals from the South Seas ; now, though 
measures have been taken for detaining him at the 
port, wherever he shall land, till he shall receive 
further orders, yet you must be sensible Donna Leo- 
nora's situation is somewhat delicate : it will be 
yoar bui'iness to take the speediest measures for hef 
recovery, but as \t seems she has had a dangerouf 
iSnd painful labouT)tYivs ma.'^ \)^ ^Hi^\!^^^mQc« 
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time thao could be wished, vnlesi some medicines 
more efficacious than common are administered c 
art thou acquainted with any such, friend Nicolas ?' 
— ^ So please jour excellency,' quoth Nicolas, ^ my 
processes have been tolerably successful ; 1 have 
bandages and cataplasms with oils and conserres^ 
that 1 hare no cause to complain ol': they will re* 
store nature to its proper state in all decent time.*— 
^ Thou taikest likeafool, friend Nicolas,' interrupt* 
ing him, said the inquisidor ; ^Whattellest then 
me of thy swathings and swadlings? quick nork 
must be wrought by quick medicines : Uast thou 
none such in thy botica ? TU answer lor it thou hast 
not; therefore look you, sirrah, here is a little vial 
compounded by a famous chymist ; see that you 
mix it in the next apozem you administer to Donna 
Jjconora; it is the most capital sedative in nature; 
give her the whole of it, and let her husband return 
when he will, depend upon it he mill make nodis- 
coTeries from her.'— ^ Humph !' quoth Nicolas 
within himself, * Well said^ inquisidor !' He took 
the Tial with all possible respect, and was not 
wanting in professions of the most iuTiolable fidcli. 
iy and secresy — ^ No more words, friend Nicolas/ 
qaoth the inquisidor, ^ upon that score; I donot be« 
lieYC thee one jot the more for all thy promises; my 
dependance is upon thy fears and not thy faith ; I 
fancy thou hast seen enough ol this place not to be^ 
willing to return to it once for all.' — Havingso said, 
be rang a bell, and ordered Nicolas to be forthwith 
liberated, bidding the messenger return his clothes 
histantly to him with all that belonged to him, and 
haTing slipped a purse into his hand well filled with 
donbloons, he bade him begone about his business, 
and not see his face again till he had executed his 
commands. 

Nicolas houlted out of the poTc\\ w\Q\o\vlX»>KAti^ 
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leaye of the altar, and noTcr checked his speed till 
he found himself fairly housed under shelter of his 
own beloved brass basin.— ^ Aha!* quoth Nicolas, 
^ my lord inquisidor, I see the king is not likely to 
gain a subject more by your intrigues : a pretty job 
you have set me about ; and so, when I have put the 
poor lady to rest with yonr damned sedative, my 
tongue must be stoptnext to preveot its blabbing : 
but ril show you I was not born In Andaluwa for 
nothing.' Nicolas now opened a secret drawer and 
took out a few pieces of money, which in fad was 
his whole stock of cash in the world ; he loaded and 
primed his pistols, and carefully lodged them in the 
housers of hb saddle, he buckled to his side hb 
trusty spada, and hastened to caparison his mule. 
< Ah, thou imp of the old one,' quoth he as he en- 
tered the stable, ^ art not ashamed to look me in the 
face?' But come, hussey, thou owest me a good 
turn methinks, stand by me this once, and be friends 
for ever ! thou art in good case, and if thou wilt pot 
thy best foot foremost, like a faithful beast, thoB 
shalt not want for barley by the way.' The bar- 
gain was soon struck between Nicolas and bis 
mule, he mounted her in the happy moment, and 
pointing his course towards the bridge of Toledo, 
which proudly strides with half a dozen lofty arches 
over a stream scarce three feet wide, he found him- 
self as completely in a desart in half a mile's riding, 
as if he had been dropt in the centre of Arabia 
petrsea. As Nicolas's journey was not a t«ttr of 
curiosity, he did not amuse himself with a peep at 
Toledo, or Talavera, or even Merida by the way ; 
for the same reason he took a circumbendibus round 
the frontier town of Badajoz, and crossing a little 
brook refreshed his mule with the last draught of 
Spanish water, and instantly congratulated himself 
upon entering the tetntoi^ ol^Q\Va^\* < Brava !' 
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quoth he, patting the neck of his mule, < thou shaft 
have a supper this night of the best siere-meat that 
Estramadura caa furnish : we are now in a country 
where the scattered flock of Israel fold thick and 
fare well.' He now began to chaunt the song of 
Solonon, and gently ambJed on in the joy of his 
heart. 

When Nicolas at length reached the city of Lis- 
bon, he hugged himself in his good fortune ; still 
he rccolle^ed that the inquisition has long arms^ 
and he was yet in a place of no perfect security. 
Our adventurer had in early life a6ked as assistant 
surgeon in a Spanbh frigate bound to Buenos 
Ayres, and being captured by a British man of war, 
and carried into Jamaica, had Tcry quietly passed 
tome years in that place as journeyman apothecary, 
in which time he had acquired a tolerable acquaint- 
ance with the English language : no sooner then 
did he discover the British ensign flying on the poop 
of an English frigate then lying in the Tagus, than 
he eagerly caught the opportunity of paying a visit 
io the surgeon, and finding he was in want of a 
mate, oficred himself, and was entered in that capa- 
city for a cruize against the French and Spaniards, 
with whom Great Britain was then at war. In 
this secure asylum Nicolas enjoyed the first happy 
moments he had experienced lor a long time past, 
and being a lively good-humoured little fellow, and 
one that touched the guitar and sung sequidDlas 
with a tolerable grace, he soon recommended him- 
self to his ship-mates, and grew in favour with 
every body on board from the captain to the cook's 
mate. 

When they were out upon their cruise hovering 
on the Spanish coast, it occurred to Nicolas that the 
inqnisidor general at Madrid had told him of the ex- 
pected arrivaJ of the president of QuUO) ^^^ >Eva.Vvsv% 
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inpartod this to one of the lieutenants, he reported 
it to the captain, and as the intelligence seemed of 
importance, he aTailed himself of it by hauling into 
the track of the homeward-bound galleons, and 
great was the joy, when at the break of the mora- 
ing the man at the mast-head announced a square 
rigged vessel in ticw : the ardour of a chace now set 
all hands at work, and a few hours brought then 
near enough to discern that she was a Spanish fii- 
gate, and seemingly from a long Toyage : little Pe. 
drosa, as alert as the rest, stript himself for hk 
work, and repaired to his post in the cock-pit, 
whilst the thunder of the guns rolled incessantly 
OTerhead ; three cheers from the whole crew at 
length announced the moment of victory, and a 
few more minutes ascertained the good news that 
the prize was a frigate richly laden from the Soutk 
Seas, with the gOTcrnor of Quito and his suite oa 
board. 

Pedrosa was now called upon deck, and sent ei 
board the prize as interpreter to the first lieutenant, 
who was to take possession of her. lie found every 
thing in confusion, a deck covered with the slain, 
and the whole crew in consternation at an event they 
were in no degree prepared for, not having receiFed 
any intimation of a war. He found the officers la 
genera], and the passengers without exception, un- 
der the most horrid impressions of the English, and 
expecting to be plundered, and perhaps butchered 
without mercy. Don Manuel deCa^afonda the go- 
vernor, whose countenance bespoke a constitution 
far gone in a decline, had thcown himself onasopba 
in the last state of despair, and given way to an elfa- 
sion of tears ; when the lieutenant entered the cabia 
he rose trembling from his couch, and with the most 
5upplica(ing action presented to him his sword, and 
ir jth it a casket wh\cVv \ie catu^^ v^\\v& ^vWt hand ; 
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as he tendered these spoils to bis conqueror, whe- 
ther through weakness or of his own will, he made 
a motion of bending his knee : the generous Briton, 
•hocked at the unmanly overture, caught him sud- 
denly with both hands, and turning to Pedrosa, said 
aloud — ^ Convince this gentleman he is fallen into 
the hands of an honourable enemy/ — ' Is it possi- 
ble 1' cried Don Manuel, and lifting up his stream- 
ing eyes to the countenance of the British officer,, 
taw humanity, Talour, and generous pity so strongly 
charactered in his youthful features, that the con- 
Tiction was irresistible. ^ Will he not accept my 
tword V cried the Spaniard. ' He desires you to 
wear it, till he has the honour of presenting you to 
his captain.' — ^ Ah then ho has a captain,' exclaimed 
Don Manuel, ^ his superior will be of another way 
of thinking ; tell him this casket contains my jewels ; 
they are valuable ; let him present them as a laviful 
prize^ which will enrich the captor ; his superior 
will not hesitate to take them from me '•— ^ If they 
are your excellency's priTate property,' replied Pe« 
drosa^ ^ I am ordered to assure you, that if your 
ship was loaded with jewels, no British officer, in 
the service of his king, will take them at your 
hands ; the ship and efTects of his Catholic Majesty 
are the only prize of the captors ; the personals of 
the passengers arc inviolate.' — ^ Generous nation !' 
exclaimed Don Mannol, ^ how greatly hare I 
wronged thee !' — ^The boats of the British frigate 
BOW came alongside, and }>art of the crew were 
shifted out of the prize, taking their cloaths and 
trunks along with them, in which they were very 
cordially assisted by their conquerors. The barge 
soon after came aboard with an officer in the stern* 
sheets, and the crew in their white shirts and velvet 
ea|)s, to escort the governor and the ship's captain 
•p boorJ the frigate^ which lay mty^Yi^t ^^^^^ X.^ ^^ 
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mg to Pedrosa, who at that moment entered the ca« 
bin, < thb gentleman, whom I take to be a Spaniard, 
may hare heard the name of Donna Leonora de Ca- 
safonda ; if he has been at Madrid, it is possible he 
may haTo seen her ; should that be the case, he can 
testify to her external charms ; I alone can witness 
to the exquisite perfection of her mind.' — ^ Senor 
Don Manuel,* replied Pedrosa, ^ I have seen D6nna 
Leonora, and your excellency is warranted in all 
you can say in her praise ; she is of incomparable 
beauty.' These words* threw the uxorious Spaniard 
into raptures ; his eyes sparkled with delight ; the 
lUood rushed into his emaciated cheeks, and every 
feature glowed with unutterable joy : he pressed Pc* 
drosa with a variety of rapid inquiries, all which he 
evaded by pleading ignorance, saying, that he had 
only had a casual glance of her, as she passed along 
the Pardo. The embarrassment however which ac- 
eompanied these answers, did not escape the Eng. 
ISsh captain, who shortly after drawing Pedrosa 
aside into the surgeon's cabin, was by him made ac- 
quainted with the melancholy situation of that un- 
fortunate lady, and every particular of the story as 
before related ; nay the very vial was produced with 
its contents, as put into the hands of Pedrosa by the 
iiiquisidor. 
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'Can there be such villainy in man !' cried the 
British captain, when Pedrosa had concluded his 
detail : ^ Aha ! my heart bleeds lot tiD\% >aL\)\YiY^l 
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husband : assuredly that moQster has destroyed Leo- 
nora : as for thee, Pedrosa, whilst the British flag 
flics oyer thy head, neither Spain, nor Portugal, 
nor inqnisitors, nor devils shall annoy thee under its 
protection ; bat if thou CTcr Tcnturcst oyer the side 
of this ship, anil rashly settest one foot upon Ca- 
tholic soil, when we arrive at Lisbon, thou art a 
lost man.' — ' I were worse than a madman,' re- 
plied Nicolas, < should I attempt it.' — < Keep close 
in this asylum then,' resumed the captain, ^ and fear 
nothing. Had it been our fate to have been cap- 
tured by the Spaniard, what would hare become of 
thee ?' — ^ In the worst of extremities,' replied Ni- 
colas, ^ I should have applied to the inquisidor^s 
vial ; but I confess I had no foars of that sort ; a 
ship so commanded and so manned is in little dan- 
ger of being carried int« a Spanish port' — ' I hope 
not,' said the captain, ^ and I premise thee thoa 
shalt take thy chance in her, so long as she is afloat 
under my command, and if we live to conduct her 
to England, thou shalt have thy proper share of 
prize-money, which, if the galleon breaks up ac- 
cording to her entries, will be something towards 
enabling thee to shift, and if thou art as diligent in 
thy duty, as 1 am persuaded thou wilt be, whilst I 
live thou shalt never want a seaman's friend.' — At 
these cheering wgrds, little Nicolas threw himself 
at the feet of his generous preserver, and with 
streaming eyes poured out his thanks from a heart 
animated with joy and gratitude. — The captain rais* 
ing him by the hand, forbade him, as he prized his 
friendship, ever to address him in that posture any 
more : * Thank me, if yon will,' added he, ^ but 
thank mc as one man should another ; let no knees 
bend in this ship but to the name of God. — But now/ 
continued he, ^ let us tuiw ow\ thoughts to the sitii- 
^Mon of oar unhappy Cas^^^oxi^^ •. ^^ -wt \nwsr 
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drawing near to Lisbon, where he will look to be 
liberated on his parole.' — ^ By no means let him 
Tentttre into Spain,* said Pedrosa ; < I am well as- 
sored there are orders to arrest him in every port or 
frontier town, where he may present himself.' — ^ I 
can well belieTe it,' replied the captain ; ^ his pite« 
oas case will require further deliberation ; in the 
mean time let nothing transpire on your part, and 
keep yourself out of his si[;ht as carefully as you 
can.' — ^This said, the captain left the cabin, and 
both parties repaired to their several occupations. 

As soon as the frigate and her prize cast anchor 
in the Tagus, Don Manuel de Casafonda impa. 
tiently reminded our captain of his promised parole* 
The painful moment was now cone, when an ex. 
planation of some sort became unavoidable : The 
generous Englishman, with a countenance expres- 
sive of the tenderest pity, took the Spaniard's hand 
in his, and seating him on a couch beside him, or- 
dered the centinel to keep the eabin private, and 
delivered himself as follows : 

^ Senor Don Manuel, I must now impart to you 
an anxiety which I labour under on your account ; 
1 have strong reason to suspect you have enemies in 
your own country, who are upon the watch to ar- 
rest you on your landing : when £ have told you 
this, I expect you will repose such trust in my ho- 
nour, and the sincerity of my regard for you, as 
Bot to demand a further explanation of the parti, 
cnlars on which my intelligence is founded.'— 
^ Heaven and earth !' cried the astonished Spa- 
niard, < who can be those enemies I have to fear, 
and what can I have done to deserve them ?' — ^ So 
far 1 will open myself to you,' answered the cap- 
tain, ^ as to point out the principal to you, the in- 
quisidor general.' — ' The best friend I have in 
Sjioin^' exciauaed the governW) ^ la's w^or^'^x^* 
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tector, the patron of my fortune. He mj enemy ! 
impossible.' — * Well, Sir/ replied the captain, ' if 
my advice docs not meet belief, I must so far exert 
my authority for your sake, as to make this ship 
jour prison till ( hare waited on our minister at 
Lisbon, and made the inquiries Qeces3ary for your 
safety ; suspend your judgment upon the secmio^ 
harshness of this measure till I return to you again ;' 
and at the same time rising from his seat, he gave 
•rders for the barge, and leaving strict injunetioBi 
with the Qrst lieutenant not to allow of the gOYer« 
Bor's quitting the frigate, he put off for the shore, 
and left the melancholy Spaniard burled in pro- 
found and silent meditation. 

The emissaries of the inquisttion having at last 
traced Pedrosa to Lisbon, and there gained iiitclli. 
gence of his having entered on board the frigate, 
our captain had no sooner turned into the porch of 
the hotel at Buenos- Ay res, than he was accosted 
by a messenger of state, with a requisition from 
the prime minister's offico for the surrender of one 
Nicolas Pedrosa, a subject of Spain and a criminal, 
who had escaped out of the prison of the inquisi* 
tion in Madrid, where he stood charged with higk 
■crimes and misdemeanors. — As soon as this requi- 
sition was explained to our worthy captain, with^ 
out condescending to a word in reply, he called for 
pen and ink, and writing a short order to the officer 
commanding on board, instantly dispatched the 
fliidshipmaa, who attended him, to the barge, with 
^lirections, to make the best of his way back to the 
frigate, and deliver it to the lieutenant : Then turn- 
ing to the messenger, he said to him in a re^solute 
tone — ^ That Spaniard is now borne on ray books, 
and before you shall take him out of the service of. 
iny king, you must s\v\k his ship,' — Not waiting 
for a reply,' he immedVailcXy v^^^^^^^^ss^ ^'^"^^"^^^^^^V^ 
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to the lionse of the British minister at the farther 
end of the city : Here he found Pedrosa's intelii* 
gence with regard to the governor of Quito, ex- 
press! j Terified, for the order had come down eren 
to Lisbon, upon the chance of the Spanish frigate's 
taking shelter in that port : To this minister he re- 
lated the horrid talc, which Pedrosa had delivered 
to him, and with his concurrence it was determined 
to forward letters into Spain, which Don Manuel 
should be adyised to write to his lady and friends at 
Madrid, and to wait their answer before any fur- 
ther discoveries were imparted to him respecting 
the blacker circumstances of the case. In the mean 
time it was resolved to keep the prisoner safe in his 
asylum. • 

The generous captain lost no time in returning 
to his frigate, where he immediately imparted to 
Don Manuel the intelligence he had obtained at the 
British minister's. — ^ This indeed,' cried the afflicted 
Spaniard, ^ is a stroke I was in no respect prepared 
for ; I had fondly persuaded myself there was not in 
the whole empire of Spain a more friendly heart than 
that of the inquisidor's ; to my beloved Leonora he 
had ever shewn the tenderness of a paternal affection 
from her very childhood ; by him our hands were 
joined ; his lips pronounced the nuptial benediction, 
and through his favour I was promoted to my go* 
▼emment : Grant, heaven, no misfortune hath be* 
fallen my Leonora ; surely she cannot have of- 
fended him, and forfeited his favour.' — ^ As I 
know him not,' replied the captain, < I can form 
BO judgment of his motives ; but this I know, that 
if a man's heart is capable of cruelty, the fittest 
school to learn it in, must be the inquisition.' The 
proposal was now suggested of sending letters into 
Spain, and the governor retired to his desk for the 
purpoise of writiag them ; in the afteiuoou ol ^^ 
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same day the minister paid a Tisit to the captata, 
and receiTing a packet from the hands of Don Ma- 
nuel, promised to get it forwarded by a safe con- 
Teyance according to direction. 

In due coarse of time this fatal letter from Leo« 
Bora, opened all the horrible transaction to the 
wretched husband : — 

^ The guilty hand of an expiring wife, nnder the 
agonizing operation of a mortal poison, traces these 
few trembling lines to an injured wretched has- 
band. If thou hast any pity for my parting spirit 
fly the ruin that awaits thee, and avoid this sceoe 
of villany and horror. When I tell thee I have 
borne a child to the monster, whose poison runs ii 
my veins, thou wilt abhor thy faithless Leonora ; 
had I strength to relate to thee the subtle madii- 
Bations, which betrayed me to disgrace, thoa 
wouldst pity and perhaps forgive me. Oh agooyl 
can I write his name ? The inquisidor is my mar* 
derer — My pen falls from my hand — Farewell for 
ever.* 

Had a shot passed through the heart of Don Ma« 
nuel, it could not more effectually have stopt iti 
motions, than the perusal of this fatal writing: He 
dropped lifeless on the couch, and but for the care 
and assistance of the captain and Pedrosa, in that 
posture he had probably expired. Grief like hii 
will not be described by words, for to words it 
gave no utterance ; 'twas suffocating, silent woe. 

Let us drop the curtain over this melancholy 
pause in our narration, and attend upon (he moum^ 
ful widower now landing upon English ground, and 
conTeyed by his humane and generous preserver to 
the house of a noble Earl, the father of our amiable 
captain, and a man by his virtues still more con- 
spicaous than by his rank. Here amidst the gen- 
tie soiicitudes oIl abetv&¥Q\^TkVl^\!!£^^«^V^^'Q^^<\f tbe 
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nost enchanting spots on earth, in a dimate most 
salubrious and restorati?e to a constitution ex« 
hansted bj heat, and a heart nearly broken with sor- 
row, the reriTing spirits of the unfortunate Don 
Manuel gare the first symptoms of a possible reco- 
▼erj. At the period of a few tranquillizing weeks 
here passed in the bosom of humanity, letters came 
to hand from the British minister at Lisbon, in an* 
iwer to a memorial, that 1 sliould have stated to 
lia?e been drawn up by the friendly captain bcfort 
his departure from that port, with a detail of facts 
deposed and sworn to by Nicolas Pedrosa, which 
memorial, with the documents attached to it, was 
forwarded to the Spanish Court by special express 
from the Portuguese premier. By these letters it 
appeared, that the high dignity of the person im- 
peached by this statement of facts, had not been 
snfi&cient to screen him from a ?ery serious and com- 
plete iuTcstigation : in the course of which facts 
had been so clearly brought homo to him by the 
confession of his seyeral agents, and the testimony 
of the deceased Leonora's attendants, together with 
her own written declarations, whilst the poison was 
in operation, that though no public sentence had 
been executed upon the criminal, it was generally 
understood he was either no longer in existence, or 
in a situation never to be heard of any more, till 
roused by the awakening trump he shall be sum* 
moned to his tremendous last account. As for the 
unhappy widower, it was fully signified to him 
from authority, that his return to Spain, whether 
upon exchange or parole, would be no longer op- 
posed, nor had he any thing to apprehend on the 
part of government when he should there arrive. 
The same was signified in fewer words to the cx» 
culpated Pedrosa. 
Whether Don Manuel de Casafonda V\Y^\tl^vba 
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to come avail himself of these orertures time aloae 
can prove : As for little Nicolas, whose prise-mo- 
ney has set him up ia a comfortablo little shop in 
Duke^s- Place, where he breathes the veins ^od 
cleanses the bowels of his Israelitish brethren, ia a 
land of freedom and toleration, his merry heart is 
at rest, save only when with fire in his eyes, and 
vengeance on his tongue, he anathematizes the in- 
quisition, and stmts into the synagogue every sab- 
bath with as bold a step and as erect a look, as if 
he was himself High Priest of the Temple, goiof 
to perform sacrifice upon the re-assembling of tlie 
scattered tribes. 



NUMBER XCI. 



A GOOD man will live with the world as a wise 
inan lives with his wife ; he will not let himself 
down to be a dupe to its humours, a devotee to its 
pleasures, or a flatterer of its faults ; he will make 
himself as happy as he can in the connexion for hii 
own sake, reform where he is able, and complaia 
only when he cannot help it. I am sick of that 
conversation which spends itself in railing at the 
times we live in ; I am apt to think they are 'not 
made better by those complaints, and I have often- 
times occasion to know they are made worse by 
those very people who are loudest to complain of 
them. If this be really one of the habits of age, it 
is high time for every man, who grows old, to guard 
against it ; for there is no occasion to invite more 
peevish companions for the last hours of life, than 
dme and decripitude m\\ \ix\xi^ \w^€\\ U^in: let 
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US look back upon things past with what content 
we cao, salnte time present with the best grace we 
are able, and resign onrselves to tutiirify with calm- 
ness and a patient mind. If we do not wish to be 
banished from society before death withdraws us 
from it^ do not let us trust to the world's respect 
only, let us strive also to conciliate its loye. 

But I do not wbh to argue this point with the 
sect of the Murmurers merely upon the ground of 
good policy ; I should be sorry for the world, if I 
could giye no better reason for keeping well with it 
than in self-defence : I really think it a world very 
easy to live with upon passable good torms ; 1 am 
free to confess it has mended mc since I have lived 
with it, and I am fully of opinion it has mended it. 
self : I do not deny but it has its failings ; it still 
cuts out work for the moralists, and 1 am in no 
fear of finding subject matter for three more vo- 
lumes of essays, before I have exhausted the duty 
of an Observer. However, though 1 have pre^ 
snmed upon taking up this character late in life, 
yet I feel no provocation from what I observe in 
others, or in myself, to turn Murmurer ; I can call 
the time past under my review, as far back as my 
experience will go, and comfort myself by the com- 
parison of it with the time present ; I can turn to 
the authors, who have delineated the manners 
of ages antecedent to my own, without being 
ashamed of my contemporaries, or entertaining a 
superior respect for theirs. I cannot look back to 
any period of our own annals, of which I can con. 
scientiously pronounce, according to such judg. 
ment as I am possessed of, that the happiness of so- 
ciety was better secured, and more completely pro* 
vided for, than at the present moment. 

This may appear so hardy an assertion^ that if 
the Murmurers take the field agamstxnft^ \^\xv^^^\. 
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that I shall find myself, as I f reqaently 1ia?e dene^ 
in a Tery decided minority ; for let the reader take 
notice, Iknow the world too well to think of get. 
tingpopalarity by defending it ; if erer I make that 
my object, 1 must run counter to my own princi- 
ples, and abuse many, that all may read me : In 
the mean time I shall make a shew of some of my 
defences, if it be only to convince the Murmurers, 
that 1 shall not capitulate upon the first summons; 
and 1 will keep some strong posts masked from 
their yiew, that if they repeat their assault, I may 
still have resources In my reach. 
- Society is cemented by laws, upheld by religion, 
endeared by manners, and adorned by arts. 

LfCt us now inquire what is the present state of 
these great fundamentals of social happiness, aod 
whether any better period can be pointed out, com- 
pared to which their present state may be jusdy 
pronounced a state of declension. 

The constitution of £ngland has undergone 
many clianges : The monarch, the nobles, and the 
people, have each in their turn for a time destroyed 
that proper balance, in which its excellence cod« 
sists. In feudal times the aristocratic power pre- 
ponderated, and the kingdom was torn to pieces 
with civil distractions. From the accession of 
Henry the Seventh to the breaking out of the great 
rebellion, the power of the sovereign was all but 
absolute ; the rapacity of that monarch, the bro-.. 
tality of his successor, the persecuting spirit of 
Mary, and the imperious prerogative of Elizabeth, 
left scarce a shadow of freedom in the people ; 
and, in spite of all the boasted glories of Eliza* 
beth's golden days, I must doubt if any nation can 
be happy, whose lives and properties were no bet- 
ter secured than tho&Q of her subjects actually 
were: In aU this peno4^t\v<ixsiwX\xwBk^^\MsoifiBts 
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are to be foand in the peaceful reign of James the 
First ; yet even then the king's jii« divinum was at 
its height, and totally overturned the scale and 
equipoise of the constitution. What followed ii^ 
Charles's day I need not dwell upon ; a revolutioii 
ensued ; moii irchy was shaken to its foundations^ 
and in the general fermentation and concussion of 
affairs, the very dregs of the people were thrown 
up into power, and all was anarchy, slaughter, and 
oppression. From the Restoration to the Re?o^ 
lution we contemplate a period full of trouble, and, 
for the most part, stained with the deepest disgrace i 
a pensioned monarch, an abandoned court, and a 
licentious people. The abdication, or more pro- 
perly, the expulsion of a royal bigot, set theconsti* 
tution upon its bottom, but it left the minds of 
men in a ferment that could not speedily subside ; 
ancient loyalty and high monarchical principles 
were not to be silenced at once by the peremptory 
fiat of an act of parliament ; men still harboured 
them in their hearts, and popery, three times ex* 
pelled, was still upon the watch, and secretly whet- 
ting her weapons for a fourth attempt. Was this a 
period of social happiness ? — The succession of the 
House of Hanover still left a pretender to the 
throne; and though the character of the newsove* 
reign had every requisite of temper and judgment 
for conciliating his government, yet the old leaven 
was not exhausted, fresh revolutions were attempted, 
and the nation felt a painful repetition of its former 
•orrows. 

So far therefore as the happiness of society de- 
pends upon the secure establishment of the const!, 
tution, the just administration of the laws, the strict 
and correct ascertainment of the subjects' rights, 
And those sacred and inviolable privileges as to per^ 
§pnsLud propeTtjTf which every mauamoxi^^V.^x^^'v^ 
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BOW define, and no man liring dares to dispute, so 
far we mu^t a<'knowlecis(e that the times we liTe in 
are happier fime^ than eyer fell to the lot of oar an. 
cestorSf and if we complain of them, it most be on 
account ol somethng which has not yet come under 
our review ; we will therefore proceed to the neit 
poi.it. and rake the present state of religion into onr 
consideration. 

Ri^li^ions feiids are so terrible in their conse^ 
quencos, and the peace of this kingdom has been so 
often destrojred by the furiousness of zealots and 
enthuMasts, htru:glin^ for church-estabHshmeot, 
an J persi*cutiui( in their turns the fallen party with* 
out merry, that the tranquillity we now enjoy, 
(greater asl behe?e, than in any time past, but cer- 
tainly as great) is of itself sufficient to put the mo- 
dern mnrmurer to silence. To substantiate my 
assertion, let me refer to the rising spirit of tolera- 
tion ; w!ieri*?er that blessed spirit preTaUs,it prerails 
for (lie honour of man*s nature, for the enlargement 
of his heart, and for the augmentation of his social 
happiness. Whilst we were contending for our own 
rights, self-defence compelled us to keep off the 
encroachments of others, that were hostile tothosa 
rights ; but these b.'ing firmly established, we are 
no longer warranted to hang the sword of the law 
over the head of religion, and oppress our seceding 
fellow^subjects. Is-there any just reason to com- 
plain of our established clergy in their collective 
character ? If they do not stun us with controver* 
sies, it is because they understand the spirit of their 
reli;;ion better than to engage in them. The pub. 
lications of the pulpit are still numerous, and if 
they have dropt their high inflammatory tone, it is 
to the honour of Christianity that they have so 
done, and taken up a milder^ meeker language in its 
HeaA. As for the practice ol x^VLvstL^W^u^t ia 
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my present argmnent to speak of that; my business 
is only to appeal to it as an establishment, essential 
to the support and happiness of society ; and when 
we reflect how often in times past it has been made 
an engine for subyerting that tranquillity and good 
order in the state, which it now peaceably upholds^ 
I think it will be clear to e?ery candid man, that 
this cannot be one of the causes of complaint and 
murmur against the present times. 

The manners of the age we liTe in is the next 
point I am to review ; and if 1 am to bring this into 
any decent compass, 1 must reject many things out 
of the account, that would make for my argument, 
and speak Tery briefly upon all others. 

To compare the manners of one ago with those 
of another, we must begin by calling to remem- 
brance the changes that may ha?c been made in our 
own time, (if we have lired long enough to be wit* 
nesses of any) or we must take them upon tradi- 
tion, or guess at them by the writings of those who 
describe them : The comic poets are in general good 
describers of the liring manners, and of all dramatic 
painters in this class Ben Jonson is decidedly the best. 
In the mirror of the stage we have the reflection of 
the times through all their changes, from the roign 
of Elizabeth to that of Anne, v^ith an exception to 
the days of Oliyer, of which interyal, if there was no 
other delineation of the reigning manners than 
what we find in the annals of Whitelocke, and Cla- 
rendon, we should be at no loss to form our judg- 
ment of them. I stop at the age of Queen Anne, 
because it was then that sir Richard Steele and 
Mr. Addison began to spread their pallets, and 
when they had completed The Spectator, nobody 
will dispute their having given a i^ery finished por- 
trait of the age they lived in. Where they sto^^ 
tndition majr beg^u ; sq thai I tlbiuik ^xi «Jtsfi«K\vfi^% 
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called, iri Europe; Rome will bear witness that tbe 
Engiish artists are as superior ia talents as they are 
in numbers to those of all nations besides. I ref- 
serve the mention of her architedis as a separate 
class, that I may for once break in upon my gene. 
ral rule, by indulging myself in a prediction, 
(upon which 1 am willing to stake all my credit 
with the reader) that when the modest genius ef a 
Parrison shall be brought into fuller display, Eng- 
land will ha?e to boast of a native architect, which 
the brightest age of Greece would glory to acknow* 
ledge. 
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To THE Observer. 

Etiam mertuus loquitur. 

Sir, 
If I am rightly advised, the laws of England have 
provided no remedy for an injury, which I have re- 
ceived from a certain gentleman, who sets me atde- 
^ance, and whom I am not conscious of having of* 
fended in the sniajlest article in life. My case is as 
follows : Some time ago I went into the South of 
France for the recovery of my health, which (thank 
God) I have so far effected, that 1 should think I 
was at this very moment enjoying as good a stock 
of spirits and strength, as I have enjoyed for many 
years, of my life past, if I was not outfaced by the 
gentleman, in question, who swears 1 am dead, and 
hA8 proceeded so far as to publish me dead to all the 
irprJd) with a v?^o\e "^oyxiLXKi^ ol \sk^\Sk«v\:^^^i;AL,l 
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bare no remembraace of, and of layings which I 
never said. 

I think this is yary hard upon me, and if there is 
no redress for sach proceedings, bat that a man 
must be printed dead, whene?er any fancital fellow 
chases to write a book of memoirs, I must take the 
freedom to say this is no country to lire in ; and 
let my ingenious biographer take it how he will, I 
shall still maintain to his face that I am alire, and 
do not see why my word in such a case should not 
1^ as far as his. 

There is yet another thing I will venture to say, 
that I did never in the whole course of my life utter 
one half or even one tenth part of the smart repar* 
tees and bon-mots he is pleased to impute to me : 
I don't know what he means by laying such things 
at my door; I defy any one of my acquaintance to 
say I was a wit, which I always considered asano* 
thername for an ill tempered fellow. I do acknow- 
ledge that I have lived upon terms of acquaintance 
with my biographer, and hare passed some social 
hours in his company, but I never suspected he was 
minuting down every foolish thing that escaped my 
lips in the unguarded moments of convivial gaiety ; 
if I had, 1 would have avoided him like the pesti- 
lence. It is hard upon a man, let me tell you, Sir, 
very hard indeed, to find his follies upon record, 
and I could almost wi^^h his words were true, and 
that 1 were dead in earnest, rather than alive to read 
soch nonsense, and find myself made the father of 
it. 

Judge of my surprise, when passing along Vigo* 
lane upon a friendly call, as I intended it, to this 
very gentleman of whom 1 complain, I took tip a 
volume from a stall in a whitey-brown paper bind- 
ing, and opening it at the title-page met my own 
face^ staring me out of countenance inVL Vol >^ 
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fireat : I stuied hick witk iKMTOr ; aaftwe nerer 
gSTe me anj reason to be fond of my owafeitares; 
I mewer larvcj mj face bnt wliea 1 shxwe myself, 
and tken I aat askamed of it ; I titist it is do true 
tfpeoi mj iMait^for it b a sorry sample of natare*8 
kuuiy.work^to smj bo worse of it. What Ike deril 
templed him to stick it there I cannot gness, aoj 
more than 1 can at his pablishing a bundle of boo- 
aeasicaJ sayings and doings, which I detest and dis- 
BTow. As for his printing my hut will and tesU- 
ment, and disposing of my poor personals at ples- 
snre, I care little abont it ; if he had taken only my 
money auid spared my life^ I would not have cob- 
plained. 

And now what is my redress ? I apply myself to 
you in my distress, as an author whose book is is 
pretty general circulation, and one^ as I perceiye, 
who assaults no man's 11? iog fame and character : I 
desire therefore you will take mine into your pro- 
tection, and if you can think of any thing to deter 
the world in future from such flippancies, you are 
welcome to make what use you please of this letter; 
for as 1 ha?e always strore to do what little serrice 
I could to the liTing, when 1 was allowed to be 
one of their number, so now I am voted out of 
their company, I would gladly be of some use to 
the dead. Your's whilst 1 lived, 

H, Posthumous. 

P. S. I am sorry I did not leave you sometbiog 
to my will, as 1 believe you deserve it as well, and 
want it more than some that are in it. If 1 live to 
die a second time, 1 will be sure to remember you. 
> 

As I am not versed in the law of libels, I know 

not what advice to give in Posthumous's case, 

yfhom i would by no means wish to sec entangled 

19. further difficuitiQ^ *, iXvo^^ \ \VL\sLk he might 
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fsiriy **7 ^ ^ bfographer with a courtly poet oC 
tills centarjy 

Oh! libel me with all thii^^ bat thy praise! 

The practice which some of our public news- 
writers are io, of treating their readers with a farw 
rago of puerile anecdotes and scraps ot'charactcrSf 
has probably led the way to a very foolish fashion^ 
which Is gaining ground amongst us : no sooner 
does a great man die, than the small wits creep into 
his coffin, like the swarm of bees in the carcase of 
Sampson's lion, to make honey from his corpse. It 
is hi^h time that the good scase of the nation should 
correct this impertinence. 

I haveaTailed myself of Posthumous's permission 
to publish his letter, and I shall without scruplo 
subjoin to it one of a Tery different sort, which I 
hare reoei?ed from a correspondent, whose name f, 
do not mean to expose ; it is with some reluctance 
I introduce it Into this work, because it brings a 
certain person on the stage, whom 1 ha?e no desire 
to exhibit oftcner than 1 can help ; but as I think it 
will be a consolation to Posthumous to shew him 
otiiers in the same hazard with himself, X hope my 
readers will let it pass with this apology. 

To THE Obseryeh. 

Sir, 
I AM a man, who say a great many good things my^ 
self, and hear many good things said by others ; for 
1 frequent clubsand coffee-rooms in all parts of the 
town, attend the pleadings in Westminster Hall, and 
am remarkably fond of the company of men of ge* 
nius,and never miss adinner at the Mansion llouse 
upon my Lord Mayor's day. 

I am in the habit of committing to paper erery 
thing of this sort^ whether it isof my owil &a^\A%^ 
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•r wmj other penon^s, wheo I am convinced 1 103 
frifskoDld haTe said it, if he had not : these I ea 
■T consdentioos witticisms, and gire them a leaf i 
mj common. place book to themselyes. 

1 hare the pleasure to tell yon, that my collcctic 
is now become not only considerable in bulk, bo 
(that I may speak hombly of its merit) I will all 
say, that it is to (he foil as good, and far more en 
ditable to any gentleman's character, than the bool 
which haTe been published about a certain gra 
wit lately deceased, whose memory has been 1 
complet^y dissected by the operators in Stationei 
Hall. 

Though I hare as much respe6l for posterity 1 
any man can entertain for persons he is not a( 
qnaintcd with, still I cannot understand how a pes 
obit of this sort can profit me in my life, unless 
could make it orer to some purchaser upon bcnef 
cial conditions. Now, as there are people in th 
world, who have done many famous adlions, witl 
out haTing once uttered a real good thing, as it : 
called, I should think my collection might be a 
acceptable purchase to a gentleman of this dcscri} 
tion, and such an one should have it a bargain, ai 
would be Tcry glad to gi?e a finishing to his clu 
racier, which I can best compare to a coat < 
Adams's plaister on a well-built house. 

For my ow n part, being neither more nor le 
than a haberdasher of small wares, and havin 
scarcely rambled beyond the boundaries of the bii 
of mortality, since I was out of my apprenticeshi] 
I haye not the presumption to think the anecdote 
of my own life important enough for posthumoc 
publication ; neither do I suppose my writing! 
(though pretty numerous, as my books will testifj 
and many great names standing amongst them 
which it is probable \ sb9X\TLe;H^\ t,\Q^ q>&1\ wil 
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be thoaghi 10 SnterestlDg to the public, as* to come 
loto compotitioit witk the li?ely memoirs of a Bellas 
my and a Baddeley, who farnish so many agreeable 
records of many noble families, and are the solace 
of more than half the toilets in town and country. 
- But to come more closely to the chief purport of 
this letter — It was about a fortnight ago, that I 
crossed upon yon in the Poultry near the shop-door 
of your worthy bookseller : I could not help giTing 
a glance at your looks, and methought there was a 
morbid sallowness in your complexion, and a sickly 
languor in your eye, that indicated speedy dissolu* 
tion : I watched you for some time, and as you 
turned into the shop remarked the total want of 
energy in your step. I know whom 1 am saying 
this to, and therefore am not afraid of startling yoA 
by my obscryations, but if you actually perceire 
those threatening symptoms, which I took notice 
of, it may probably be your wish to lay in some 
store for a journey you are soon to take. You ha?e 
always been a friend and customer to me, and there 
is nobody I shall more readily serre than' your, 
self : I have long noticed with regret the rery little 
favour you receive from your contemporaries, and 
shall gladly contribute to your kinder reception 
from posterity ; now 1 flatter myself, if you adopt 
my collection, you will at least be celebrated for 
your sayings, whatever may become of your writ. 



ings. 



As for your private history, if I may guess from 
certain events, which have been reported to me, 
you may, with a little allowable embellishment, 
make up a decent life of it. It was with great plea- 
sure 1 heard t'other day, that you was stabbed by 
a mouk in Portugal, broke your limbs in Spain, 
and was poisoned with a sallad at Paris ; these, 
.with jour adventures at sea, your ^xx^^tvci^ .^ 

roL, XXXIX, c c 
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Bajonne, and the treatment you received from your 
employers on your return^ will be amusing anec- 
dotes, and as it is generally suppoa^ you hare not 
amassed any yery. great fortune by the plunder of 
the public, your narrati?e w.ill be read without 
rausing any envy in the reader, which will be so 
much in your favour. Still your chief .dependance 
roust rest upon the collection 1 shall supply you 
with, and when the world comes to understand 
how many excellent things you said, and how much 
more wit you had than aqy of your contemporaries 
gave you credit for, they will begin to think yoa 
had not fair play whilst you was alive, and who 
'knows but they may take it in mind to raise a mo* 
nument to you by subscription amongst other merry 
liellows ^f your day 2 I am your's 

H. B. 
:. . I desire my correspondent will accept this short 
but serious answer : If 1 am so near the end of life, 
as he supposes, it. will behove me to wind it up io 
another manner from what he suggests : I therefore 
shall not treat with my friend the haberdasher for 
his small wares. 
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UEMOCRATEf. 

Remember only thaf your words be trnc, 
No matter then how many or how few. 

To THE Observer. 

I BAVE a habit of dealing in the marrellous, which 

I cannot overcome : some people, who seem totake 

a pleasure in mag;n\fyVngtV\e\\V.v\^^H(^VE^\\« found 
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in all characters, call this by a name which no gen- 
tleman ought to use, or likes to hear : the factis« I 
have so much tender consideration for truth in her 
state of nakedness, that, till I have put her into de- 
cent cloathing, I cannot think of bringinii^ her into 
company ; and if her appearance is somotimp^ so 
much altered by dress, that her best friends cannot 
ind her out, am I to blame for that ? 

There is a matter-of-fact man of my acquaintance,' 
who haunts me in all places, and is the very tonnentr 
of my life ; he sticks to me as the thresher does to 
the whale, and is the perfect night-mare of my ima- 
gination : this fellow never lets one of my storiei 
pass without docking it like an attorney's bill be- 
fore a master in chancery : he cut forty miles out of 
a journey of one hundred, which but for him I had 
performed in one day upon the same horse ; in 
which I confess I had stretched a point for the plea- 
sure of out-ridingafat.fellow in company, who^ by 
the malicious Tenacity of my aforesaid Dampery 
threw me at least ten miles distance behind him. 

Thii provoking animal cut up my success in so 
many intrigues and adventures, that I was deter- 
mined to lay my plan out of his reach, in a spot 
which I had proridedforan evil day, and according- 
ly I led him a dance into Corsica, where 1 was sura 
he could not follow me : here I had certainly been, 
and knew my ground well enough to prance over it 
at a very handsome rate : I noticed a kind of sly 
leer in some of the company^ which was pointed to- 
wards a gentleman present, who was a stranger to 
me, and so far from joining in the titter, was very 
politely attentive to what I was relating. 1 was at 
Ibis moment warm in thd cause ol* freedom, and had 
performed such prodigies of valour in its defence, 
that, before my story was well ended, I had got upon 
iuch close terms with General PaoVi, \]^«A^VA)im^ 

cc2 
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bearertbeeo but half as credalons as they onght to 
kave been, they might have set us down for sworti 
friends and inseparables : but here again, as ill lack 
w6uld have It, my evil genius tapt me on the shoul- 
der, and remarking that I principally addressed my- 
self to (he gentleman, whose politeness and attention 
were so flattering, said to me with a smile, that had 
the malice of the devil in it— «^ Give me leave to in- 
trodttce you to General PaoU here present.' — Ikath 
and confusion, what 1 felt ! a stroke of lightning 
would have been charity compared to this. — Mj 
persecutor had not done with me. — ' I am afraid 
you have forgot your old friend and familiar, who 
no doubt will be overjoyed at recognizing a brother 
Warrior, who has performed such noble services 
jointly with himself in the glorious struggle for the 
liberties of his beloved country. '<--Can I paint the 
shame I suffered at this moment ? It is impossible ; 
I can only say there is a generosity in true valour, 
i^hich scorns to triumph over the fallen. — ^ There 
were so many brave men,' (said that gallant person 
in a tone I shall never lose the impression of) ^ of 
whose services I shall ever preserve a grateful me- 
mory, but whose persons have slipt from my recoU 
lection, that I have only to entreat your pardon for 
a forfiretfulness, which f desire you to believe is not 
my fault, but my inGrmity :' — if a bottle had beco 
ToUicd at my head, I could not have been more in 
need of a surgeon, than I was at this instant : I 
could never have suspected Truth of playing me 
such a jade's trick ; . T always considered her as a 
good-natured simple creature without gall or bitter* 
ness, and was in the habit of treating her accord- 
ingly ; but this was such a specimen of her malices 
that I fled out of her company as hastily as I 
could. 
The very next moruvn^ 1 twiVLisq \i>'^^^^^vcwtka 
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stage-coach for my natiFe town in the north of Eng- 
land, heartily out of humour with my trip to Cor* 
sica : but even here I could not shake off old habits, 
so far as to resist the tempfaiion of getting into a 
post^haise for the last stage, by which manceuvre I 
took the credit of having traTelled like a gentleman, 
and became entitled to*rail against the post-tax and 
the expences of the road. 

I was now YOifid into a club of the chief inhabi- 
tants of the place, and as 1 had no reason to believe 
the story of my late discomfiture had reached them, I 
soon recovered my spirits, and with them the ampli- 
fyhig powers of my invention. My stories for a 
considerable time w«re swallowed so glibly, and 
seemed to sit so easy on the stomachs of these na- 
tural, unsophisticated people, thatl was encouraged: 
to increase the dose to such a degree as seemed at 
length to produce something like a nausea with 
those 1 administered it to : ei^pecially with a certain 
precise]personage of the sect of Quakers, one Simon 
Stiff, a wealthy trader, and much respected for his 
probity and fair dealing. Simon had a way of ask- 
ing me at the end of a story — But is it true f — which 
sometimes disconcerted me, and considerably les- 
sened the applauses that the rest of the club had 
been accustomed to bestow upon my narratives. 

One evening, when 1 had been describinsr an 
enormous shark, by which I had been attacked in 
one of my West- India voyages, Simon Stiff, lifting 
up both his hands in an attitude of astonishment, 
cried out-^^ Verily, friend Cracker, thou drawest 
a long bow.' With an ai)gry look I demanded the 
meaning of that eipression* — ^ I mean,' replied Si- 
mon, * thou speakcst the thing which is not.'— « 
^ 1 bat is as much as to say I tell a lie.' — Even so, 
friend, thou hast hit it,' said Simun^ without alter- 
fag his roice, or regarding ihe tow* ol \^^^\>DaA 

cc ^ 
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tkrown mine intd : the steady sereaitj of bis conn, 
tenance put medown, and 1 saflfcred hioi to proceed 
witlioot in terra ption — ^ Tbou bast told ns many 
things, friend Cracker^ that are perfectly incredible ; 
were I to attempt imposing upon my customers in 
the waj of traffic^ as tbou dost upon thy company 
in the way of talk, the woild woald justly set me 
down for a dishonest man. BelicTe me, thou mayest 
be a very good companion without swerving from 
the truth, nay, thou canst no otherwise, be a good 
•ne than by adhering to it ; for if thou art in the 
practice of uttering falsboods, we shall be in tbe 
practice of disbelieving theei even when thou speak- 
est the truth, and so there will be an end of all coufif 
dence in society, and thy word will pass for nothing* 
I have observed it is thy vanity that betrays thee 
into falsehood ; I should have hoped thou wou'dst 
not have forgotten how thy falsehood betrayed thee 
into shame, and how we received and welcomed 
thee into ouc society, when thy friends in the me* 
tro polls had hooted thee out of their's. Think not 
thou canst establish a credit with us by the fictioni 
of imagination ; plain truths suit men of plain Ba« 
derstandings. Had thy shark been as big again as 
thou wou'dst have us believe it was, what woo'dst 
thou have gained by it ? Nothing but the merit of 
having seen a monster ; and what is that compared 
to the risque of being thought a monstcr-maker ? 
If tbou wast snatched from the jaws of the animal 
by the hand of God, give God the praise : if thine 
own courage and address contributed to save thee, 
give him still the praise, who inspired thee with 
those Ineans of furthering his providence in thy 
rescue : where Is the ground for boasting in all this ? 
l$ometimes thoa wou'dst persuade us thou art a 
man of consequence, \w theiecN^vkv of princes, and 
iii the «ecret9 of mmUieia •. M yi^ w^ Xa^XmS^seh^^ 
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this, thou dost bnt lifocl those ministers for leUiog 
such a babbler into their councils, and if thou 
■thinkestta gain a consequence with us thereby, thou 
art grievously dcceiyed, friend Cracker, for we do 
not want to know what thou oughtest not to tell, 
and we despise the servant who bctraycth his mas- 
ter's trust. As for wonders, what signifieth telling 
us of them ? The time is full of wonders ; the rc- 
Tolution of empires, the fall of despotism, and the 
emancipation of mankind, are objects, whose su- 
perior magnitude makes thy shark shrink into an 
atom. Plad the monster gorged thee at a mouthful, 
how many thousands, nay tens of thousands, have 
the voracious jaws of death devoured in a succession 
of campaigns, which have m^e creation melt? 
Didst thou escape the monster ? what then ; how 
can we have leisure to reflect upon thy single deli^ 
Yerance, when we call to mind the numbers of de- 
spairing captives, who have been liberated from the 
dungeons of tyranny ? In a word, friend Cracker, 
if it is through a love for the marvellous thou makest 
so free with the sacred name of truth, thou dost 
but abuse our patience and thine own time in hunt- 
ing after sharks and monsters of the deep ; and 
if thou hast any other motive for fiction than the 
above^ it must be a motive less innocent than what 
I have supposed, and in that case we hold thcc 
dangerous to society and a disgrace to human 
nature.' 

Here he concluded, and though the length and 
deliberate solemnity of his harangue had given mc 
time enough, yet I had not so availed myself of it 
as to collect my thoughts, and prepare myself for 
any kind of defence : how to deal with this formal 
old fellow 1 knew not ; to cudgel him was a service 
of more danger than I saw (it to engage in^ Cor Kq 
was of athletic limbs and stature ^ to cYvtW^xv^^Vvo^ 
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to a gcntkman^s satisfaction, being a Qoaker, wonld 
have subjected me to universal ridicole : I rose from 
my chair, took my hat from the peg, and abropUj 
quitted the room : next morning 1 sent to cut mj 
-name out of the club, but behold ! they had saved 
me that ceremony over night, and I had once more 
a new set of acquaintance to go in search of. 

In this solitary interim 1 stroTe to lighten the 
burthen of time by starting a correspondence with 
one of our public prints, and so long as 1 supplied 
It with anecdotes from the country, 1 may say with* 
out yanity there was neither fire nor flood, murder, 
rape nor robbery, wanting to embellish it : I broke 
two or three necks at a horse-race without any 
detriment to the community, and for the amusement 
of my readers drove over blind beggars, drowned 
drunken farmers, and tossed women with child by 
mad bullocks, without adding one item to the bills 
of mortality ; I made matches without number 
which the register never recorded ; I was at the same 
time a correspondent at Brussels,a resident in Spain, 
and a traveller at Constantinople, who gave secret 
information of ail proceedings in those screral 
places, and by the mysterious style in which I en- 
veloped my dispatches, nobody could fix a falsehood 
on my intelligence, till I imprudently fought a battle 
on the banks of the Danube, after the armies were 
gone into winter quarters, which did the Turk no 
mischief, and effectual ly blasted me with the com* 
piler, and him with the public. 

( am now out of business, and, if you want any 
thing in my way to enliven your Observers (which 
give mc leave to remark are sometimes rather of the 
dullest) I shall be proud to serve you, being 

Your very humble servant, 
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N. B. I do not want any thing in Kit Crocker's 
way ; bat though I decline theofler of his assistance^ 
I willingly avail myself of the moral of hie examplou 
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DfiMOPUlU SIMTENTIA. 

He, who mothers peace armoyt. 
By the same act bis own destroys. 

» • 

To THE Observer. 

• 

As I have lived long enough to repent of a fktal 
propensity, that has led mo to commit many of- 
fences, toot the less irksome to my present feelings 
for the secresy with which I contrived to execute 
them, and as these can now be tio otherwise atoned 
for than by a frank confession, I have resolved npon 
this mode of addressing myself to you. Few people 
chnse to display their own characters to the world 
In snch colours as I shall give to mine, but as I havts 
vaangled so many reputations in my time without 
tnercy, I should be the meanest of mankind if I 
-spared my own ; and being now about to speak of 
A person whom no man loves, I may give vent to 
an acrimony at which no man can take offence. If 
I have been troublesome to others, 1 am no le^s nn'. 
'comfortable to myself, and amidst vexations with- 
out number, the greatest of all is, that there is not 
one which does not originate from myself. 

I entered upon life with many adrantages natural 
Md Acquired; I am indebted to my ^^tt.tAak \qi\^ 
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liberal education, and to nature for no contemptible 
:ihare of talents : my propensities mere not snch as 
betrayed me into dissipation and.extraTagance : my 
mind was habitually of a studious cast ; I bad a 
passion for books, and began to collect them at an 
early period of my life : to them I devoted the 
greatest portion of my time, and had my vanity been 
of a sort to be contented with the literary credit I 
had now acquired, I had been happy; but 1 was 
ambitious of convincing the world, I was not the 
idle o.wniT of weapons which! did not know the 
use of ; I seized every safe opportunity of making 
my pretensions respected by such dabblers in the 
belles lettres who paid court to roe, and as 1 was 
ever cautious of stepping an inch beyond my tether 
on these occasions, 1 soon found myself credited for 
more learning than my real stock amounted to. 
1 received all visitors in my library, affected U 
studious air, and took^care to furnish my table with 
volumes of a select sort : upon these 1 was prepared 
to descant, if by chance a curious friend took np 
any one of them, and as there is little fame to be got 
by treading in the beaten track of popular opinion^ 
I sometimes took the liberty to be eccentric and 
paradoxical in my criticisms and cavils^ which 
gained we great respect from the ignorant, (for upon 
such only 1 took care to practise this chitainery,) 
so that in a short time 1 became a sovereign dictator 
within a certain set, who looked up to me for se* 
cond-hand opinions in all matters of literary taste, 
and saw myself inaugurated by my flatterers censor 
.of all new publications. 

My trumpeters had now made snch a noise in the 
:world, that I began to be in great request, and mea 
of real literature laid out for my acquaintance ; bat 
iiere I acted with a coldness^ that was in me consti* 
luliooal as ¥f ell as ptuCieiiVMX v \ ^^%\^^^n«t 
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to ruik my lanrels, and throw away the fruits of a 
triumph so cheaply purchased : solicitatioas, that 
would have flattered others, oely alarmed me ; such 
was aot the society 1 delighted io ; -against such at. 
tacks I entrenched myself with the roost jealous 
caution : if however by accident i was drawn out 
of my fastnesses, and trapped unawares into an 
ambuscade of wicked wits, i armed myself to meet 
them with a triple tier of smiles ; 1 primed my lips 
with such a ready charge of flattery, that when I 
liad once engaged them in the pleasing contempla- 
tion of their own merits, they were seldom disposed 
to scrutinize into mine, and thus in general i con « 
trived to escape undetected. Though it was no easy 
matter to extort an opinion from me in such compa- 
nies, yet sometimes 1 was unavoidably entangled in 
conversation, and then I was forced to ha?e recourse 
to all my address ; happily my features were habi* 
tnated to a smile of the most convertible sort, for 
it would answer the purposes of affected humility as 
well as those of actual contempt, to. which in truth 
it was.more congenial : my opinion, therefore* upon 
any point of controversy flattered both parties and 
befriended neither ; it was calculated to impress the 
company with an idea that 1 knew much more than 
I professed to know ; it wasin short so insinuating, 
so submitted, so hesitating, that j^ man must have 
had ^the heart of Nero to have prosecuted a being 
so absolutely inoffensive : but these sacrifices cost 
me dear, for they were foreign to my nature, and) 
as I hated my superiors, I avoided their society. 

Having sufficiently distinguished myself as a critic, 
I DOW b^an to meditate some secret attempts as an 
author ; but in these the same caution attended me^ 
and my performances did not rise above a little son* 
net, or a parody, which I circulated through a few 
hands without a oame^ prepared to dvs;x^ON« vV^ W \V. 
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gmim^ nr ^w, aa4 m» far ■ j 
>t »for die«cm«iiribctip« laao pi«Mig«y- 
Mllii fcgmag ij pfmhctMM ippiialird, ^f thit I 
wa>altogctlMfr dfaajip giatcd ; l#r thoigfc ItrMboCk 
pmie sum! dbfMwe for the parpoK of Msgii^ 
tltfMwtoaotkie, I ■crcr fcad the p lc afie to be cm' 
tndjittd hj anjanaui the latter case, or KcooM 
bf a lirioi^ fool in the fonKr : I had circalatcd a 
lUtle poeoi, which cofrt Be tomt pahw, and at I hil 
been i^itered with theappfaafe it galaied from sere- 
tal of its rraden, I pat it oac ercaiog ia njpocket, 
and went to the hooseof a certain perMm, who was 
mticb retorted to by men of genios : an opporteDitf 
lockily oifered for prodndngny manascript, wUck 
J waf prepared to arow as soon as the compsB/ 
pre<»cnt had given sentence in its faroar : it was p«t 
Into the hands of a dramatic author of some ede* 
brity^ who read it alood^ and in a manner as I 
thouj^ht that clearly anticipated bis disgnst : as soon, 
therefore^ as he had finished it, and demanded of me 
if 1 knew the author, 1 had no hesitation to declare 
that I did not. Then, I prcsmne, rejoined be, it is 
no offence to say i think it the merest trash I efer 
read — None in life, 1 replied, and from that mo« 
mcni held him in ererlasting hatred. 

Diftgitftted with the world, I now began to dip 
my pen in gall, and as soon as I had singled out a 
proper object for my spleen, I looked round him for 
his weak side, where 1 could place a blow to best 
elTecf, and wound him undiscovered : the oothor 
nbovcmcnt'ionciV V\«^d a (uU share of my attention: 
was an \rr'\ta\>\o m^\^> vcA \ \a:^^ ^^x:cl him 



■IpoQiscd with the {Niin, which my rery shafts had 
|ifen him, whilst I was foremost to arraign the 
icwrrility of the age, and encourage him to disre* 
pad it : the practice I had been in of masking my 
itjrle facilitated my attacks upon every body, wha 
other moTed my envy or proiroked my spleen. 

The meanest of all passions had now taken en* 
lane possession of my heart, and I surrendered my* 
self to it without a struggle : still there was a con. 
Kiousncss about me, that sunk me in my own 
e»teem, and when I met the eye of a man whom I 
lad secretly defamed, I felt abashed ; society be^ 
came painful to me ; and I shrunk into retirement^ 
lor my self-esteem was lost: though 1 had grati6ed 
■ry malice, I had destroyed my comfort ; I now 
contemplated myself a solitary being, at the Tery 
■KHnent wlien i had every requisite of fortune, 
le»lth and endowments, to have recommended me 
io»the world, and to those tender ties and engage^ 
■kevts which are natural to man, and constitute hi» 
1k^ enjoyments. 

The solitude 1 resorted to, made me every day 
■KH*e morose, and supplied me with reflections that 
■emicrod mo intolerable to myself, and unfit for so- 
cicty. 1 had reason to apprehend, in spite of all 
way caution, that I was now narrowly watched, and 
iAkStt strong suspicions were taken up against me ; 
when 1 was feasting my jaundiced eye one morning 
irith a certain newspaper, which I was in the habit 
•f employing as the vehicle of my venom, I was 
startled at discovering myself conspicuously pointed 
out in an angry column as a cowardly defamer, and 
menaced with personal chastisement, as soon as ever 
-proot's could be obtained against me : and this threat-^ 
ening denunciation evidently came from the very 
author, who had unknowingly given mc suchaia-^ 
'hmgc when he recttcd my poem* 
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The sight of this resentful paragraph was like am 
arrow to my braio : habituated toskurmish only be- 
hind entrenchments^ I was ill prepared to turn iata 
the open field, and had neYer put the question to my 
heart, how it was provided for the emergency: la 
early life I had not any reason tosus|)ed my courage, 
nay it was rather forward to meet occasions in those 
day^ of innocence; but the meanness i had lately 
sunk into, had sapped every manly principle of my 
nature, and I now discovered to my sorrow, that, 
in taking up the lurking malice of an assassin, I 
Jiad lost the gallant spirit of a gentleman. 

There was still an alleviation to my '.terrors : it ss 
chanced that 1 was not the author of the particular 
libel which my accuser had imputed to mc : aod 
though 1 had been father of a thousand others,! 
felt myself supported by truth in almost the oiiljr 
charge against which [could have fairly appealed I0 
it. It seemed to me therefore ad viseabic to lose ns 
time in disculpating myself from the accusation, yet 
to seek an interview with this irascible nfian, was a 
service of some danger : chance threw the oppor« 
tunity in my way, which I had probably else want- 
ed spirit to invite; 1 accosted him with all imagin- 
able civility, and made the strongest asseveradous of 
my innocence : whether 1 did this with a servility 
that might aggrayate his suspicion, or that he had 
others impressed upon him besides those I was labour* 
ing to remove,so it was^hat he treated all I said witli 
the most contemptuous incredulity, and elcTatod his 
voice to a tone that petrified me with fear, bade me 
avoid his sight, threatening me both with wordsaod 
a^ons in a manner too humiliating to relate. 

Alas ! can words express my feelings ? Is there 
a being more wretched than myself ? to be friend- 
Jess, an exile from soc\^t'^ ^ ^xvd at enmity with my- 
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, is 8 situation deplorable in the extreme : let 
t I hftTe now written be made public ; if 1 
Id believe my shame would be tnmed toothers' 
It, it might |)erhaps become less painful to my. 
; if men want other motives to divert them 
i- defamation^ than what their own hearts sup. 
lot them turn to my example, and if they will 
be reasoned, lot then» be frightened out of their 
pensity. 

> I am, Sir, &e. 

Walter Woumwood. 

Treisse of tbie correspondent is a melancholy 
, and 1 ha^eadmitted his letter., because i do not 
bt the present good motives of the writer ; butl 
lifot easily yield ar place in those essays to cha< 
ers 8odisji[Usting, and representations so deroga. 
r to hirman nature. The historians of the day, 
» profess to give us intelligence of what is passing 
lie world, ought not to be condemned, if they 
etimes make a little free with our foibles and our 
es; but downright libels are grown too dan- 
»us,.and scorrility is become too dull to find a 
JLet ; the pillory is a great reformer. The detail 
court drawing-room, though not very edifying, 
rfe^ly inoffensive ; a lady cannot greatly com- 
1 of the liberty of the press, if it is contented 

the humble task of celebrating the workman- 

of her mantua-maker ; as for such inveterate 
ce, as my correspondent Wormwood describes, 
tter myself it is very rarely to be found : I can 

say, that thoui;h 1 have often heard of it in 
ersation, and read of it in books, I do not meet 
I man nature originals so strongly featured as 

paintings : amongst a small collection of son* 
ia manuscript, descriptive of the human pas^ 
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Hmrible phantom, pale it vfzit as death, 
Consninption fed opoii its meagre cbeeky 
And ever as tlie fiend enay*d to speak. 
Dreadfully steam'd its pestilential breath. 

Fanp'd like the wolf it was, and all as ^ 
And still it prowPd around us and around, 

Rollinirits squintinir eyes askannt. 
Wherever human happiniieis was ^Nind. 

Fariotts thereat, the self-tormenting splits 
Drew forth an asp, and (terrible to sight) 
To its left pap the envenomed reptile pre!<t. 
Which gnaw'd and wontf d into iti tortur'd 1 

The desperate suicide witii pain 
Writh*d to and fro, and \'elf a amahi ; 
And then with bolknw, dyinc cadence en 
It is not of thb asp that Envy diet ; 
Tis not this reptile's tooth tliat gives the 
^*is others happiness, that gnaws my heart. 
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tain pliability of temper, which with some people 
passes for good humour, and by others is called 
weakness ; but however the world may differ in 
describing it, there seems a general agreement in the 
manner of making use of it. 

Our family estate^ thout^h far from contemptible, 
Is' considerably reduced from its ancient splendor, 
not only by an unlucky tumble that my grandfather 
Sir Paul got in the famous Mississippi scheme, but 
also yarious losses, bad debts, and incautious seen, 
nties, which have failen heavy upon the purses of my 
predecessors at different times ; but as every man 
must pay for his good character, 1 dare say they did 
not repent of their purchase, and for my part it is a 
lefiediioB that never gives me any disturbance. This 
aforesaid grandfather of mine, was supposed to ha?e 
furnished Congreve with the hint for his character 
cf Sir Paul Pliant, at least it hath been so whis- 
pered to me very frequently by my aunt Jemima, 
who was a great collector of family anecdotes ; and 
to speak the truth, 1 am not totally without suspi- 
cion, that a certain ingenious author, lately deceased, 
had an eye towards my insignificant self in the dra« 
matic portrait of his Good-natured Man. 

Though 1 scorn the notion of setting myself off* to 
the public and you by panegyrics of my own pen. 
ning, (as the manner of some is) yet 1 may truly 
say, without boasting, that 1 had the character at 
school of being the very best /i7g that ever came into 
it ; and this 1 believe every gentleman, who was my 
contemporary at Westminster, will do me the jus- 
tice to acknowledge: it was a reputation I confess 
that 1 did not earn for'nothiiig, for whilst I worked 
the clothes off my back, and the skin off my bones 
in scouting upon every body's errands, 1 was pum* 
meU*d to a mummy by the boys, shewed vp by the 
ushers^ iiead alive by the mastery a.ivdLxe^\yo\V^W^d!t 
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%n incorrigible dn nee at my book ; a report wtHch, 
voder correction^ I iiiHst think had some degree of 
injiHtice in it, as it was impossiblefor me to Icarat 
book I was ne?er allowed to opem : m this period 
of my education 1 took little food and less sleep, so 
that whilst I shot op in stature after the Msnaerof 
my progenitors, who were a tall race of mea^'I 
grew as gaunt as a greyhound ; but hariiig ahuii« 
clantly more spirit than strength, and toeing voMt 
by the great boys to be what is called true gamc^ I 
was singled ont as ^ kind of trial-cock, and pittal 
against cTcry new comer to make proof of his b^t- 
torn in fair fighting, though I may safely -say t 
aerer turned out upon a quarrel of my own mak* 
log in all my life. Notwithstanding all these he* 
aours, which I obtained from my colleagues, I 
will not attempt to disguise from you that i left 
the school in disgrace, being expelled by the mas* 
ter, when head of my boarding house, for «ot 
supporting my authority over the petty boys he* 
longing to it, who, I must confess, were just thet 
not in the most orderly and corre^ state of dis* 
cipline. 

My father, whose maxim it was nererto let tiiflei 
vex him, received me with all the good humour 
in life, and admitted me of the university of Ox- 
ford : here I was overjoyed to fivd^ that the affair 
of the expulKion was so far from having prejudiced 
my contemporaries against me, that I was resorted to 
by numbers who!»e time hung upon their hands, and 
my rooms became the rendezYOus of all the lonngen 
in the college t few or no schemes were set on foot 
without me, and if a loose guinea or two was wanted 
for the purpose, every body knew where to have it : 
I was allowed a horse for my health's sake, which 
was rather deWcate^ but I cannot say my health 
iras much the betteT ioT^^^s^^i^^ 'tkct^t tsvss^ato^ 
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bis back above onoe or twice, whilst my friend» 
kept him in exercise morning and crening, as long 
as he luted, whieh Indeed was only till the hunting 
season set in, when the carrier had his hide, and his 
flesh went to the kennel. I must own i did not ex- 
eel in any of my academical eiercises, 8a?e that of 
circnmambiilating the colleges and public buildings 
with strangers, who came to gaze about them for 
curiosity's sake ; in this branch oflearning I gained 
Mch general reputation, as to be honoured with the 
title of Keeper of the Lions : neither will 1 disguise 
a^ frequent jobations I incurred for neglect of college 
tfttties, and particularly for non-attendance at cha* 
pel, but in this I should not perhaps hare been 
Ibought so reprehensible, had it been known that 
my surplice ncTcr failed to be there, though I had 
nrely the credit of bearing it company. 

My mother died of a cold she caught by attending 
some young ladies on a water- party before I had 
"keen a month in the world ; and my father nerer 
married again, haying promised her on her death* 
bed not to bring a step-dame into his family whilst 
I survived : 1 had the misfortune to lose him when 
I was in my twenty-second year; he got his death 
at a country canTass for Sir Harry Osier, a yery 
obliging gentleman, and nearly related to our fa« 
mily : I attended my father's corpse to the grayey 
on which melancholy occasion, such were the la- 
mentations and bewailin^S of all the serrants in tha 
house, that I thought it but a proper return for their 
affection to his memory, to prove myself as kind a 
master by continuing them in their several employs : 
this however was not altogether what they meant, 
as 1 was soon convinced eiery one amongst them 
(ad a remonstrance to make, and a m-w demand to 
prefer : the butler would have better perquisites, tha 
footman wanted to be oat oC Ur^ry, U)L^^c^Xw^. ^Ss^ 
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aaadcd tem^money, and the cook mnrmnred about 
kitchen stuff. 

Though I was now a single being in tiie world, 
my friends and neighbours kindly took care I shoold 
■ot be a solitary one ! I was young indeed, and of 
small experience in the world, but 1 had plenty of 
counsellors ; some adnsed me to buy horses thej 
wanted to sell, others to sell horses they wanted to 
buy : a lady of great taste fell in lore with two or 
three of my best cows for their colour ; they were 
upon her lawn the next day : a gentleman of ex. 
traordinary vertue discovered a picture or two in mj 
coUe^ion that exactly itted his pannels : an eoiL 
neut improver, whom erery body declared to be the 
first genius of the age for laying out grounds; had 
taken measures for transporting my garden a mile 
out of my sight, and floating my richest meadov 
grounds with a lake of muddy water : as for mjr 
mansion and its appendages, I am persuaded I could 
never have kept them in their places, had it not 
been that the several projedtors, who all united in 
pulling them down, could never rightly agree ia 
what particular spot to build them up again : one 
kind friend complimented me with the first refusal 
of a mistress, whom for reasons of (economy he 
was obliged to part from ; and a neighbouring gen. 
tlowoman, whose daughter had perhaps stock on 
hand a little longer than was convenient, more than 
hinted to me that miss had every requisite in life to 
make the married state perfectly happy. 

In justice however to my own discretion, let me 
aay« that I was not hastily surprised into a serioos 
ineasurt* by this latter overture, nor did I ask the 
youutf lady's hand in marriage, till I was verily pcr- 
i^u;ideiU by horc\eo<sive fondness, that there were 
no other means to wxe \\ot \\^<i. Now whether it 
M rt« the vioWncc of Wt ^pasi»^^X»t<it^'C!*>vc v^•^x\\^•^2^ 
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that gave some shock to her intellects, or from what 
•ther cause it might proceed, I know not; certain 
however it is. that after marriage she became sub. 
ject to very odd whims and caprices ; and though I 
nade it a point of humanity never to thwart her in 
these humours, yet I was seldom fortunate enough 
to please her ; so that, had i not been sure to dc. 
moBstration that love for me was the cause and ori- 
gin of them all, 1 might hove been so deceived by 
appearances as to have imputed them to aversion. 
Shet was in the habit of deciding upon almost every 
action in her life by the interpretation of her dreams, 
WOL which I cannot doubt her great skill, though I 
could not always comprehend the principles on 
which fihe'applied it ; she never failed, as soon as 
winter let in, to dream of going to London, and 
our journey as certainly sncceeded. I remember 
Vfion our arrival there the first year after our mar« 
fiage, she dreamt of a new coach, and af the same 
lime pot the servants in new liveries, the colours and 
pattern of which were circumstantially revealed to 
her in sleep: sometimes, (dear creature!) she 
dreamt of winning large sums at cards, but 1 am 
apt to think those dreams were of the sort, which 
should have been interpreted by their contraries : 
she was not a little fond of running after conjurors 
and deaf and. dumb fortone-teUi>rs, who dealt in 
figures and cast nativities ; and- when we were in thd 
country my barns and outhouses were haunted with 
gypsies and vagabonds, who made sad havoc with 
our pigs and poultry : of ghosts and evil spirits she 
had such terror, that I was fain to keep a chaplain 
in my house to exorcise the chambers, and when 
business called me from home, the good man con* 
descended so far to her fears, as to sleep in a little 
closet within her call in case she was troubled in the 
mght; and I must say this for tny tt\^xv^^ ^"^X*^ 
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there is any trast to be put id flesh and blood, he 
was a match for ihe besi spirit that e?er walked: ske 
had all the sensibility in life towards omem isd 
prognostics, and though 1 guarded erery motion aid 
action that might gif c any possible alarm to hor, 
yet my unhappy awkwardnesses wercal ways bodis^ 
iJi luck, and I had the grief of heart to hear her de- 
clare in her last moments, that a capital orersight I 
had been gnilty of in handing to her a candle wttk 
an enomous winding-sheet appending to it, was the 
immediate occasion of her dcatii and ray irreparable 
misfortune. 

My second wife I married in mere charity and 
compassion, because a young fellow, whom she wv 
engaged to, had played her a base trick by scanda- 
lously breaking off the match, when the weddng 
cloihcs were bought, theday appointed for the wed- 
ding, and myself invited to it. Such transactioni 
ever appeared shocking to me,and therefore tomske 
np her loss to her as well as I was able, I put my- 
tdf to extraordinary charges for providing her with 
every thing handsome upon our marriage : she wai 
a fine woman, loved shew, and was particnlarlj 
fond of displaying herself in public places, where 
she had an opportunity of meeting and mortifyiog 
the young man who had behaved so ill to her : she 
took this revenge against him so often, that one day 
10 my great surprise I discovered that she had eloped 
from me and fairly gone off with him. There was 
something so unhandsome, as I thought, in this pro* 
reeding^ that 1 should probably have taken lefi:al 
measures for redress, as in like cases other bcsbaods 
have done« had I not been diverted from my pur- 
pose by a very civil note from the gentleman hira- 
self« wherein he says — < That being a younger son 
of little or no fonuD^c^ Vke Iko^^ I am too much of 
M /oJiKieoiau to tViinikoi t«soT>Ji»:^ \&^<& ^^>»&s^Hft. 
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measures of tbe law for revenging myself a pon him ; 
and, as a proof of his readiness to make me all the 
reparation in his power in an honourable way, he 
hcg^ fea?c to inform me, that he fthall most respect- 
fully attend upoa me with either sword or pistols, 
or with both, whenever I shall be pleased to lay my 
commands upon him for amceting> and appoint the 
koar and place/ 

After such atonement on the part of the offender, 
] couM no longer harbonr any thoughts of adirorce, 
cspeciaily as my younger brother the parson- has 
lleirs to continue the family, and seems to think so 
entirely with me in the business, that I have deter- 
nined to drop it altogether, and give the parties no 
further molestation ; for, as my brother Tery pro» 
perly observes, it is the part of a christian to forget 
and to forgive ; and in truth I see no reason why'I 
should disturb them in their enjoyments, or return 
evil for good to aa obliging gentleman, who has 
taken a task of trouble otf my hands, and set me at 
aiy ease for the rest of my days ; i» which tranquil 
and contented state of mind, as becomes a man, 
whose inheritance is philanthropy, and whose mo* 
ther's milk hath been the milk of human kindness^ 
I lemain in all brotherly charitv and good will^ 
Your*s and the world^s friend, 

Smon Saplino. 
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Quit acit an aijiciaiU hoditrna erastimasumni: 
'J'empara Dii Superi / Homn. 

To.MORiiow is the day, which procrastination al- 
ways promises to employ and never overtakes : mj 
correspondent Tom Tortoise, whose letter i shall 
now lay bclore the public, seems to have nuuk 
.these promises and broken them as often as moft 
juea. 

To THE Observer. 

I have been resolving to write to thee every morn- 
ing for these two months, but something or other 
has always come athwart my resolution to putitbjr. 
In the first place 1 should have told thee that aaat 
Cicrtrude was taken grievously sick,and had a mightj 
desire to see thee upon ali'airs of consequence, bit 
as 1 was in daily hopes she would mend and be able 
to write to thee herself, (for every body you know 
undorstands their own business best) i thought I 
would wait till she got well cnous^h to tell her owu 
Ktory ; but alas ! she dwindled and dwindled away 
till slio di(Hl ; so, if she had any secrets they are bu« 
ricd wifii her, and there*s an end of that matter. 

Another thiuir I would fuiu have written to thee 
about, was to enquire into the character of a fellow, 
one John Jonkyns, who had served a friend of thine, 
Sir Theodore Thimble, as his house-steward, and 
(HfertMl himself to mo in the same capacity : but this 
WAS only n)y own affair do you see, so i put it by 
from day to day^ and in the mean time took ihe 
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rascal upon his word without a character : bntifhe 
eyer had one, he would have lost it in my service, 
for he plundered me m ithout mercj, and at last 
made off with a pretty round sum of money, which 
I have never been able to get any wind of, probably 
because i nerer took the trouble to make any in* 
qniry. 

I now sit down to let yon know son Tom is come 
from Oxford, and a strapping fine fellow he it 
grown of his age : he has a mighty longing to set 
oat upon his travels to foreign parts, which yoa 
must know seems to me a very foolish conceit in a 
young lad, who has only kept his first term and not 
completed his nineteenth year ; so I opposed his 
whim manfully, which I think yon willapprove of, 
for I recollected the opinion you gave upon this sub- 
ject when last here, and quoted it against him : to 
tlo him justice, he fairly offered to be ruled by your 
advice, and willed me to write to you on the matter ; 
but one thing or other always stucd in the way, and 
in the mean time came Lord Ramble in his way to 
'Dover, and being a great crony of Tom's and very 
eager for his company, and no letter coming from 
yon (which indeed I acquit you of, not having 
written to you on the subject) away the youngsters 
went together, and probably before this are upon 
French ground. Pray tell me what you think of 
■this trip, which appears to me but a wild goose 
kind of chace, and if 1 live till to-morrow I intend 
to write Tom a piece of my mind to that purpose, 
and give him a few wholesome hints, which 1 had 
put together for our parting, but had not time just 
then to communicate to him. 

I intend very shortly to brush up your quarters in 
town, as my solicitor writes me word every thing is 
at a stand for want of my appearance : what dila- 
tory doings must we experience, who have to do 
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With the law ! patting off from month to month and 
year to year : I wonder men of business are not 
ashamed of themsehes : as for me, I shonld haie 
been up and amongst them long enough ago, if it 
had not been for one thing or another that hampered 
iQC about mj journey : horses are for ever falling 
lame, and farriers are suqh lazy rascals, that before 
one can be cured, another cries out; and now lam 
in daily expectation of my favourite brood-mare 
dropping a foal, which I am in great hopes will 
prove a colt, and therefore 1 cannot be absent at the 
time, for a master's eye you know is every thing in 
those cases : besides I should be sorry to come op 
in this dripping season, and as the parson has began 
praying for fair weather, I hope it will set in ere 
long in good earnest, and that it will please God to 
make it pleasant travelling. 

You will be pleased to hear that I mean soon to 
make a job of draining the marsh in front of my 
house : every body allows that as soon as there is a 
channel cut to the river, it will be as dry as a bow- 
ling-grecn, and as fine meadow land as any on my 
estate :it ivill also add considerably to the healthas 
well as beauty of our situation, for at present 'tis a 
grievous eye*store, and fills us with fogs and foul air 
at such a rate, that 1 have had my whole family 
down with the ague all this spring : here is a fellow 
ready to undertake the job at a very easy expence, 
and will complete it in a week, so that it will soon 
be done when once begun; therefore you see I need 
not hurry myself for setting about it, but wait till 
leisure and opportunity suit. 

I am sorry 1 can send you no better news of your 
old friend the vicar ; he is sadly out of sorts : you 
must know the incumbent ofiS7ozr-m-Me-fFt7J«died 
some time ago, and as the living lies so handy to 
my own parish \ Yi^A aVyj^-^^ vaX&xAjt^ \1 Cor our 
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friend, and liad promised him again and again r 
when behold ! time slipt away unperceived, and in 
came my lord bishop of the diocese with a parson of 
hit owq, ready cut and dried, and claimed it as a 
lapsed living, when it has been mine and my ances-* 
tors any time these fiye hundred years for aught I; 
know : if these are not nimble doings I know not 
what are : egad ! a man need have all his eyes about 
him, that has to do with these bishops. If I had 
been aware of such a trick being played me, I would 
have hoisted the honest vicar into the pulpit, before 
the old parson who is dead and gone had been nailed 
in his coffin ; for no man loves less to be taken nap- 
ping (as they call it) than 1 do ; and as for the poor 
Ticar 'tis surprising to see how he takes to heart the 
disappointment ; whereas I tell him he has nothing. 
for it but to outlive the young fellow who has 
jumped into his shoes, and then let us see if any bi- 
shop shall jockey us with thelike jade's trick for the 
future, 

1 have now only to request you will send medown 
a new almanack, for the year wears out apace, and 
I am terribly puzzled for want of knowing how it 
goes, and I love to be regular. If there is any thing 
I can do for you in these parts, pray employ me, for 
I flatter myself you believe no man living would go 
further, or more readily fly to do you service than 
your*s to command, 

Thomas Tortoise* 

I 

Alas ! though the wise men in all ages have been 
calling out as it were with one Toice for us *• to 
know ourselves,' it is a voice that has not yet reached 
the ears or understauding of my correspondent Tom* 
Tortoise. Somebody or other hath left us another 
good maxim, ^ never to put off till to»morrow what 
we can do tomdayj — Whether he was v(i^<&^^^xC\^>% 
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man, who first broached this maxim, I'll not take 
•n myself to pronounce, but 1 am apt to think he 
would be no fool who observed it. 
. If all the resolotions, promises and engagements 
of To-day, that lie over for To-morrow, were to be 
anmmed up aud posted by items, what a cumbrous 
load of procrastinations would be transferred in the 
midnight crisis of a moment ! Something perhaps 
like the following might be the ontline of the decMl, 
by which To-day might will and devise the foresaid 
contingencies to its heir and successor. 
. ' Conscious that my existence is drawing to its 
close, I hereby devise and make over to my natural 
heir and successor, all my right and title in those 
many vows, promises and obligations, which hare 
been so liberally made to me by sundry persons ia- 
my lifetime, but which still remained unfnifilled oa 
their part, and stand out against them : bnt at the 
same time that I am heartily desirous all engage^* 
ments, fair and lawful in their nature, may bepnnc-^ 
tually complied with, I do most willingly cancel all 
such as arc of a contrary description ; hereby re- 
leasing and discharging all manner of persons, who 
have bound themselves to me under rash and incon-' 
sidcratc resolutions, from the performance of which 
evil might ensue to themselves^ and wrong or vio« 
knee be done society. 

^ In the first place I desire my said heir and soc« 
cessor will call in all those debts of conscience, 
which have been incurred by, and are due from, 
certain defaulters, who stand pledged to repientance 
and atonement, of all which immediate paymeofr 
ought in justice and discretion to be rigorously 
exadtod from the several parties, forasmuch as every 
hour, by which tliey outrun their debt, weakeni 
their security. 
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< It 18 in j further will and desire, that all those 
freelif ers and profest voluptuaries, who have wasted 
the hours of my existence in riot and debauchery, 
may be made to pay down their lawful quota of sick 
stomachs and aching heads, to be levied upon them 
severally by poll at the discretion of my heir and 
successor. 

^ Whereas I am apprized of many dark dealings 
and malicious designs now in a6tual execution, ta 
the great annoyance of society and good fellowship, 
I earnestly recommend thcdete6tionof allsuch evil- 
minded persons with To-morrow's light, heartily 
hoping they will meet their due shame, punishment 
and disappointment: and I sincerely wish that every 
honest man, who hath this night gone to rest with 
a good reputation, may not be deprived of To-mor- 
row's repose by any base efforts, which Slander, 
who works in the dark, may conjure up to take it 
from him. 

^ It is with sin<ru1ar satisfaction I have been made 
privy to sundry kind and charitable benevolences, 
that ha?e been privately bestowed upon the indigent 
and distrest, without any ostentation or parade on 
the part of the givers, and I do thereupon strictly 
enjoin and require a fair and impartial account to be 
taken of the same by my lawful heir and successor, 
(be the amount what it' may) that interest for the 
same may be put into immediate course of pay- 
ment ; whereby the parties so intitled may enjoy, 
as in justice they ought io do, all those comforts, 
blessings and rewards, which talents so employed 
are calculated to produce. 

< All promises made by men of power to their de- 
pendants, and all verbal engagements to tradesmen 
on the score of bills, that lie over for To-morrow, 
1 hereby cancel and acquit ; well assumed 1\\^^ vi^\^ 

not meant by those who made tYieiik) uox ^nk^itV^ 
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by any who receiyed them, then to bd made good 
and fulfilled. 

- To all gamesters, rakes and reyellert, who ^alL 
be found out of bed at my decease, I bequeath rot- 
ten constitutions, restless thoughts and squaKd cooK: 
plexions ; but to all such regular and industrioas 
people, who rise with the sun and carefully resnma 
their honest occupations, I give the greatest of all 
human blessings — health of body, peace of miDd and 
length of days. 

< Giyen under my hand, kc. kc* 

^ To.Day/ 
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To THE Observer. 

Sir, 
There is an old gentleman of my acquaintance ^ho 
annoys me exceedingly with his prcdidlions: I hare 
reason to believe he bears me good will in the main, 
and does not know to what a degree he a6iuallj 
disturbs my peace of mind, I would therefore fain 
put up with his humour if 1 could ; but when he is 
for ever ringing his knell in my ears, he sometimes 
provokes me to retort upon him, oftentimes to 
laugh at him, and never fails to put rae out of pa< 
tience or out of spirits. 

I have read your account of the Dampers with 
great fellow- feeling, and perceive that my old gen- 
tleman is very deep in that philosophy ; but as I un- 
fortuoately have very little philosophy of any sortto 



set against it, I find myself frequently at his mercy 
aad without defcocc, 

1 do oot think this proceeds so much from any m- 
dical vice in his nature, as from a foolish yanity tp 
seem wiser than his neighbours, and to put himseljf 
off tor a man who knows the world : the fact is he 
is an old bachelor, lives in absolute retirement, and 
has scarcely stept out of the precin^sof his own fil*. 
lage throe times in his life ; yet he is ever telling mo 
of his experience and his observations : if 1 was to 
put implicit faith in what he says, common honesty 
IB mankind would be a miracle, and happiness a dis- 
appointment ; as for hope, that moon-shine diet as 
he calls it, which is so plentifully served up in the 
fanciful repasts of the poets, and which is too often 
the only standing dish at their tables, 1 should never 
get a taste of it ; and yet if ruining a merchant's crcr 
dit is tantamount to robbing him of his property, | 
must think the Damper^ who blasts ray hope, is in 
fa6t little better than a thief. 

I have a natural prejudice for certain people at 
first sight, where a countenance impresses me in its 
favour, for I am apt to fancy that honesty sets 9 
mark upon its owners ; there is not a weakness injcjf' 
dent to human nature, for which he could hold my 
4inderstanding in more sovereign contempt: tfl was 
to be advised by him, I should not trust my wife 
oat of my sight, for it is a maxim with him, that no 
love-matches can be happy ; mine was of that sort 
and I am happy ; still 1 am out of credit with my 
Dam per. I was bound for a relation in public trust 
some years ago; there 1 confess his augury oome- 
times staggered me, and he urged me with proverbs 
out of holy writ, which I was rather puzzled tp 
parry ; my friend however has done well in the 
world, discharged his obligation, and repaid it with 
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Kteful returns ; still I am out of credit whlmy 
mper. I invested a small sum in a Tenture to the 
East Indies ; he descanted upon the risque of the 
8ca ; I insured upon the ship, be denounced bank, 
ruptcy against the underwriter, the ship came home, 
and 1 doubled the capital of my inrestment ; still I 
am out of credit m ith my Damper, and he shakes 
his head at my folly. 

I can plainly perceive that his predictions often- 
iimcs are as troublesome to himself as to me ; be 
loses many a fine morning's ivalk by foreseeing a 
change of weather; he never goes to church because 
he has had a suit with the parson ; and part of his 
estate remains untenanted, because a farmer some 
time ago broke in his debt. 

Though 1 am no philosopher, I am not such a 
simpleton, as not to know how little we ought to 
depend upon worldly events in general ; yet it ap« 
pears to me that what a man has already enjoyed, 
he can no longer be said to depend upon : if there- 
fore I have had real pleasure in any innocent and 
agreeable expectation, disappointment can at worst 
do no more than remove the meat after 1 have made 
my meah 

Though I do not know how to define hope as a 
metaphysician, 1 am inclined to speak of it with re- 
spect, because I find it has been a good friend tome 
in my life ; it has given mc a thousand things, which 
malice and misfortune would have ravished from me, 
if ] had not fairly worn them out before they could 
lay ty oir fingers u pon them : spepascif inani — says the 
poet, and contradicts himself in the same breath : for 
my part, if it was not for the fear of appearing para* 
doxical, I should sdy upon experience that hope, 
^^though called a shadow, is, together with that other 
^™*»*n^oni- d^atY\^ \\\e ^o\e iwXw^ \^tieath the son : 
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ckim of gratttnde, can neTer rob me of those plea* 
Mres 1 enjoyed, when 1 served them, lored them, 
and confided in them ; and, in spite of all my friend 
the Damper can say to the contrary, it is not on my 
own account I am sorry to have thought better of 
mankind than they deserTc. 

1 ami Sir^ kc. 

Benevolus. 

To TUB Ol^ERTEE. 

Sir, 
I HATE the honour to belong to a club of gentle* 
nen of public spirit and talents, who make it a rule 
to meet every Sunday erening, in a house of enter* 
tainment behind St. Clement's, for the reguLition of 
literature in this metropolis. Ouf fraternity con4 
sistt of two distinct orders. The Dampers and The 
Pliffers ; and each of these are again classed into cer* 
tain inferior subdivisions. We take notice that both 
these descriptions of persons have in turn been the 
objects of your feeble raillery ; but I must fairly tell 
you, we neither think worse of ourselves nor any 
better of you for those attempts. We consider the 
republic of letters under obligations to us for its very 
existence, for how could it be a republic, unless its 
members were kept upon an equality with each 
other ? Now this is the very thing which our insti- 
tution professes to do. 

We have an ingenious member of our society, 
who has invented a machine for this purpose, which 
Answers to admiration : he calls it— TAf Thermometer 
of Merit : this machme he has set in a frame, and 
Jaid down a very accurate scale of gradations by the 
(fide of it : one glance of the eye gives every author's 
altitude to a minute. The midklle defi;ree on this 
scale, and which answers to temperate on a common 
thermometer, is that a^ndard, or eommow\«H^ ^1 
merit, to which all contemporams \ii \Xi<&^^^^V\^^ 
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community ought to be confined ; but as there will 
always be some eccentric beings in nature, who will 
either start aboye standard height, or drop belov 
it; it is our duty by the operation of the daily i^rfM 
either to screw them down, or to screw them up, as 
the case requires ; and this brings me to explain the 
uses of the two grand departments of our fraternity: 
authors abo?e par fall to the province of the Dam- 
pers, all below par appertain to the Puffers. The 
daily press being common to all men, and both the 
one class and the other having open access thereto, 
we can work either by forcers or repeUers^ as we se6 
fit ; and 1 can safely assure you our process seldom 
fails in either case, when we apply it , timely, and 
especiatly to young poets in their veal bones j as the 
saying is: with this view we are always upon terms 
with the conductors of the said press, who are fully 
sensible of the benefits of our institution, and live 
with us in the mutual interchange of friendly offices^ 
like Shakspeare's Zephyrs 

Stealing and giving odours. 



As we act upon none hut principles of general 
justice, and hold it right that parts should be made 
subservient to the whole, our scheme of equalization 
requires, that accordingly as any individual rises on 
the scale, our depressing powers should counteract 
and balance his ascending powers : this process, as 
I said before, belongs to the Dampers' office, and is 
by them termed;7rc5W;7gan author, or more literally 
committing him to the press* This is laid on more 
or less forcibly, according to his degree of ascen- 
fiion ; in most cases a few turns squeeze him down 
to his proper bearing, but this is always done with 
reasonable allowance for the natural re action of 
elastic bodies, so that it is necessary to bring him 
3omc degrees below standard^ lest he should mount 
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above it when Hie press is taken off: if by chanc« 
his ascending powers run him up to sultry or fevers 
keatj the Dampers must proportion their discipline 
accordingly ; in like manner the Puffers haTC to 
blow an author up by mere strength of lungs, when 
he is heavy in ballast, and his sinking powers fall 
below the freezing'pointy as sometimes happens 
eren to our best friends : in that case the Puffers 
ksLYe bursts of applause and peals of laughter In petto, 
which, though they never reach vulgar ears, serve 
his purpose effectual \y — But these are secrets, which 
we never reveal but to the InHiated^ and I shall 
conclude by assuring you I am your's as you deserve. 

Pao BONO Publico. 
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k WRITER of miscellaneons essays is open to the 
correspondence of persons of all descriptions, and 
though I think fit to admit the following letter into 
my collection, 1 hope my readers will not suppose 
[ wish to introduce the writer of it into their com- 
pany, or even into my own. 

To THE Obseryeh. 
Sir, 
As we hear a great deal of the affluence of this 
lourishing country, and the vast quantity of s/crpiVi^ 
zashj as it is called, locked up in vaults and strong 
!)Oxes, we conceive it would be a good deed to 
(vaken some of it, and put it into use and circula- 
tion : we have therefore associated ourselves into a 
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^trioticfrateraitj of circulators, cononl j cilkd 
pkk-pockets : but with sorrow we let you know^ 
that ootwithstaoding our beat endearours to pat 
forward the purpofiet of oar institatioD, and the 
great charges of . pro? idtng ourselfes with instnu 
Bients and tools of ail sorts for the better turtheranoe 
of our basincss, wie have yet hooked np little except 
dirty handkerchiefs, leathern snutf- boxes, cmptj 
purses, and bath metal watches from the pockets of 
the public ; nrticles these, let me say, that wooM 
hardly be receWed at the dep6t of the patriotic con- 
tributors at Paris. Are these the symptoms of t 
great and wealthy nation ? we blush for our coas* 
try, whilst we are compelled by truth and candour 
to reply — They are not. 

As we haTC a number of pretty articles on hand, 
which will not pass in our trade, nothing deters ns 
from putting them up to public cant but the taxoor 
unworthy parlitment has laid upon auctions. I 
seud you two or three papers, which a brotherartist 
angled out of the pocket of a pennyless gentlcroaa 
the other night at the play-house door : the one a let. 
ter signed Urania, the other Gorgon : they can be of 
no use to us, as >ve have nothing to do with Urania's 
virtue, nor stand in need of Gorgon to paint scenes, 
which wc can act better than he describes ; neither 
do we want his efligy of a man under the gallows 
to remind us of what we must all come to. 

Your's, 
Croor-fingeued Jack. 

The letfei from Urania breathes the full spirit uf 

that amiable ambition, which at present seemsgcne* 

rally to inspire our heroines of the stage to accept of 

none but shining characters, and never to present 

^ picmselves to the \^\\V>Uc but as illustrious models of 

kf purity and grace. \l VuV\<i Vt ^>mi ^v^'CvH-^vx^^bY 
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resemblance only, how beautiful must it be in th^ 
realitj ! I cannot, however, help pitying the un«, 
known poet, whose hopes were dashed with the 
following rebuke : 

Sir, 

I have run my eye over your tragedy, and am be*, 
yood measure surprised you could thiuk of allotting 
a part to me, which is so totally unamiable. Sir^ 
I neither can, nor will, appear in any public cha- 
racter, which is at variance with my private one ; 
and, though I have no objection to your scene of 
self-murder, and flatter myself I could do it justice, 
yet my mind revolts from spilling any blood but my 
own. 

I confess there are many fine passages and some 
very striking situations, that would fall to my lot in 
your drama, but permit me to tell you, Sir, that 
until you can clear up the legitimacy of the child, 
you have been pleased therein to lay at my door, 
and will find a father for it, whom I may not blush 
to own for a husband, you must never hope for the 
assistance of your humble servant, 

Urania. 

The other letter is addressed to the same unfortu* 
Date poet from an artist, who seems to have studied 
nature in her deformities only. 

Dear Dismal, 
I wait with impatience to hear of the success of 
your tragedy, and in the mean time have worked off 
a frontispiece for it, that you, who have a passion 
for the terrific, will be pcrifectly charmed with. 

I am scandalized when I hear people say that the 
fine arts are protected in this country ; nothing caa 
be further from the truth, as i axa oik^ ^xao^V^V 
VOL, xxxijt, r F 



tfMiij to witDesB. Fkinting I presume will not be 
disputed to be one of the £me arts, and I may »7 
Without yanitj I haTe some preteasioos io rank 
with the best of my brethren in that profession. 

My first studies were carried on in the capital of 
a certain county where I was born ; and being de- 
termined to chuse a striking subject for my ddmt 
in the branch of portrait-painting, I persuaded my 
grandmother to sit to me, and I am bold to say there 
was great merit in my picture, considering it as a 
maiden production : particularly in the execution 
of a hair-mole upon her chin, and a wart under her 
eye, which I touched to such a nicety, as to make 
every body start who cast their eyes upon the can. 
▼ass. 

' There was a little dwarfish lad in fhe parish, who, 
besides the deformity of his person, had a remark- 
able hair-lip, which exposed to yiew a broken row 
of discoloured teeth, and was Indeed a very brilliant 
subject for a painter of effect ; I gare a full-length 
of him, that was executed so to the life, as to turn 
the stomach of every body, who looked upon it. 

At this time there came into our town a travel- 
ling show- man, who amongst other curiosities of 
the savage kind brought with him a man^ape, or 
Ourong-Outong : and this person having seen and 
admired my portrait of the little homp-backed 
dwarf, employed me to take the figure of his cele- 
brated savage for the purpose of displaying it on the 
outside of his booth. Such an occasion of intro- 
ducing my art into notice, spurred my genius to ex- 
traordinary exertions, and though l.must preniise 
that the savage was not the best sitter in thu world, 
yet I flatter myself I acquitted myself to the satis, 
faction of his keeper, and did justice to the ferocity 
of my subject: 1 caught him in one of his roost 
striking attitudes, «Uxi^\ii^e\^v\^V^^W^club 
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In his paw: I pat erery muscle into play, and 
threw such a terrific dignity into his features, as 
would not hayedis«rraced the character of a Nero or 
Caligula. I was happy to obserTe the general no- 
tice, which was taken of my performance by all the 
country folks, who resorted to the show, and I be* 
lieTe my employer had no cause to repent of having 
set me upon the work. 

The figure of this animal with the club in his paw 
foggested a hint io a publican in the place of treat* 
ing his ale-house with a new sign, and as he had 
been in the service of a noble family, who from an- 
cient time have borne the Bear and ragged Staff f^t 
their crest, he gare me a commission to proridehioa 
with a sign to that effect : though I sparod no pains 
to get a real bear to sit io me for falB portrait, mj 
endeaTOurs proredabortiTe, and I was forced to re^ 
sort to such common prints of that animal as I could 
obtain, and trusted to my imagination for supplyin|; 
what else might be wanted for the piece: as I 
worked upon this capital design in the room where 
my grandmother's portrait was before my eyes, it 
occurred to me to introduce the same hair mole into 
the whiskers of Bruin, which I had so successfully 
copied from ber chin, and certainly the thought was 
a happy one, for it had a picturesque effect ; but in 
doing this I was naturally enough, though unde- 
signedly, betrayed into giving such a general resem* 
blance io the good dame in the rest of Bruin's fea« 
tures, that when it came to be exhibited on the signi- 
post all the people cried out upon the likeness, and 
a malicious rumour run through the town, that I 
had painted my grandmother instead of the bear ; 
which lost me the favour of that indulgent relatioii, 
though Heaven knows I was as innocent of the in* 
tention as the child unborn. 

The di9go$t my g;randmoiheT cmtd^t^ aig^^ 

PP5t 
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ber likeness with the ragged staff, gave me incredible 
uneasiness, and as she was a good customer to the 
landlord, and much respected in the place, he was 
induced to return the bear upon my bands. I am 
now thinking to what use I can turn him, and as it 
occurs to me, that by throwing a little more autho- 
rity into his features, and gilding his chain, he might 
rery possibly hit the likeness of some locd mayor of 
London in his fur gown and gold-chain, and make 
a respectable 6gure in some city hail, I am willing 
to dispose of him to any such at an easy price. 

As I ha? e also preser? ed a sketch of my famous 
Onrong-Outong, u thought has struck me, that with 
m few finishing touches he might easily be cob?erted 
into a Caliban for the Tempest, and, when that is 
idone, i shall not totally despair of his obtaining i 
mche in the Shakspeare gallery. 
' It has been common with the great masters, Ru- 
bens, Yandjke, Sir Joshua Reynolds and others, 
when they painta warrior, or other great personage) 
on horseback, to throw a dwarf, or some such con- 
trasted figure, into the back ground : should any 
artist be in want of such a thing, I can very readily 
supply him with my hair4ip|)ed boy ; if otherwise, 
I am not totally without hopes that he may suit 
some Spanish grandee, when any such shall ?isit 
this country upon his travels, or in the character of 
ambassador from that illustrious court. 

Before I conclude I shall beg leave to observe, 
that I have a complete set of ready-made devils, that 
WMild do honour to Saint Antony, or any other 
person, who may be in want of such accompani- 
ments to set off the self»denying virtues of his cha- 
racter : I have also a fine parcel of murdered inno- 
cents, 1^'hich I mean to have filled up with the story 
of Herod ; butU any ^i:i\i\iem^vL thinks fit to lay the 
Jcene ia Ghent) audi&&V<^^mQ^«roL^^m^^>^^ 
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it, I am bold to say my pretty babes win oot dis* 
grace the pathos of the subject, nor riolate the Cotm 
iuma. I took a notable sketch of a man hanging, 
and seised him just in the dying twitclaes, before tba 
last stretch gare a stiffness and rigidity nnfa^onr*- 
able to the human figure ; this I would willingljr 
toconuDodate to the wishes of any lady, who is del 
sirous of preserring a portrait of her lo? er, friend 
or husband in that interesting attitude. 

These, etna muUis aliiSf are part of my stock on 
hand, and I hope, upon my arrival at my lodgings 
in Blood-bo wl-ailey^ to exhibit them with much ere* 
dit to myself, aud to the entire satisfaction of such 
of ray neighbours in that quarter, as may incline to 
patronise the fine arts, and restore the credit of this 
drooping country. 

Your*s, 

Gonaoir. 
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Cumcti adaint, meritaque expeeteht pramia palnuB I 

A CURIOUS Greek fragment has been lately disco- 
Tered by an ingenious trarellcr at Constantinople, 
which is supposed to ha?e been saTcd out of the fa^ 
mous Alexandrian library when set on fire by com* 
mand of the Caliph. There is nothing but conjec- 
ture to guide us to the author: some learned men^ 
who have examined it, giyeit to Pausanias, others to 
JEVum; some contend for Snldas, o^et% ^^t \i^^- 
ttlus ; but most agree in ascribinf^ W. lo %oxKi^ ovkfc^A 
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the Greek sophists, so that it is not to be disguised 
that just doubts arc to beentertained of its veracity 
in point of fact. There may be much ingenuity ia 
these discussions, but we are not to eipect coufic- 
tion; therefore I shall pass to the. subject- matter, 
and not concern myself with any previous arga- 
mentation on a qaestion, that is neFcr likely to be 
settled. 

This fragment says^ ^ that some time after the 
death of the great dramatic poet iEschylus, there 
was a certain citizen of Athens named Fhiloteuchusy 
who by his industry wtid fair character in trade had 
acquired a plentiful fortune, aY>d came in time (a 
be actually chosen one of tire Areopagites ; this roan 
in an advanced period of his life engaged in a very 
splendid undertaking for collecting a scries of pic< 
tures to be composed from scenes in the tragedies of 
the great poet abovcmentioned, and to be executed 
by the Athenian artists, who were then both du^ 
merous and eminent. . 

^ The old Areopagite, with a spirit that would 
have done honour to Pisistratus or Pericles, con- 
structed a spacious lyceuin for the reception of these 
pictures, ^('hich he laid open to the resort both of 
citizens and strangers, and the success of the work 
reflected equal credit upon vhe undertaker and the 
artists, whom he employed/ 

The chain of the narration is here broken by a loss 
of a part of the fragment, which however is fortu- 
nately resumed in that place, where the writer gives 
some account of the masters, who painted for this 
collection, and of the scenes they made choice of for 
their seyeral pictures, 

' file tells us that Apclles was then living and in 
the vigour of hU geuius^ though advanced in years ; 
he describes the scewa c\\ci^e\\ 'C^x Vv^ ^^^^^osition 
iDifiutely^ and U ap\)cat% \.vi VaL^^\»iw.\si5iAVc\\^jf». 
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that suite of dramas, which we know ^schylas com- 
posed from the story of the Atride, and of which 
we hare still such valuable remains. He represents 
iBgisthos, after the murder of Agamemnon by the 
instigation of Clytemnestra, in the act of .consulting 
certain Sybils^ who by their magical spells and in- 
cantations faaTe raised the ghost of Agamemnon, 
which is attended by a train of phantoms, emblema- 
tic of eight successive kings of Argos, his immediate 
descendants : the spectre is made pom^tii^ to his pos- 
terity, and at the same time looking on his murderer 
with a smile, in which Apelles contriTcd to give the 
several expressions of contempt, exultation and re- 
venge, with such a character of ghastly pain and 
horror, as to make the beholders shrink. Amongst 
these Sybils he introduces the person of Cassandra 
the prophetess, whom Agamemnon brought capti?e 
from the destruction of Troy. The light, he says, 
proceeds only from a flaming cauldron, in which the 
Sybils have been making their libations to the infer, 
nal deities or furies, and he speaks of the reflected, 
ruddy tints, which by this management of the artist 
were cast upon the figures, as producing a woodcrw 
f ul efiect, and giving an amazing horror and magni- 
ficence to the group. Upon the whole he states it 
as the most capital performance of the master, and 
that he got such universal honour thereby, that be 
was afterwards employed to paint for the Persian 
monarch, and had a commission even from the queen 
of Scythia, a country then emerging from barbarity. 
^ Parrhasius, though born in the colony of Mile- 
tus on the coast of Asia, was an adopted citizen of 
Athens, and in great credit there for his celebrated 
picture on the death of Epaminondas : he contri- 
buted to this collection by a very capital composi- 
tion taken from a tragedy, wh\c^ wa^lYvs^^yCxt^v^^ 
sa-ies ofdr^m as^ founded by i£&c\\^\^« OTiVVvaHi^- 
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known story of Oedipus, all which are lost. The 
alserable monarch, whose misfortunes had orer- 
turned his reason, is here depicted taking shelter 
under a wretched horel in the midst of atremendoos 
storm, where tiie elements seem conspiring against 
a helpless being in the last stage of human- misery. 
The painter has thrown a Tery touching character 
of insanity into his features, which plainly indicates 
that his loss of reason has arisen from tiie t^ider 
rather than the inflammatory passions ; for there is 
a majestic sensibility mixed with the wiJdaess of his 
distraction, which still preserves the traces of tbc 
once bencTolent monarch • In this desolate scene he 
has a few forlorn companions in his distress, which 
form a very peculiar group of personages ; for thejr 
consist of a venerable old man in a very piteous con- 
dition, whose eyes have been torn from their sockets, 
together with a naked maniac who is starting from 
the hovel, where he had housed himself during tbe 
tempest : the effect of this figure is described with 
rapture, for he is drawn in the prime of youth, beau- 
tiful and of a most noble air ; his naked limbs dis« 
play the finest-pro portions of the human figure, and 
the muscular exertion of the sudden acdon he 11 
thrown into furnish ample scope to the anatomical 
science of the artist. The fable feigns him to be 
the son of the blind old man above described, and 
the fragment relates that his phrensy being not real 
but assumed, Parrhasius availed himself of that cir- 
cumstance, and touched the character of his mad- 
ness with so nice and delicate a discrimination from 
that of Oedipus, that an attentive observer might 
have discovered it to be counterfeited even with- 
out the clue of the story. There are two other at- 
fendant characters \\i tVi^ %to\L\i : one of these is a 
rough, hardy veteTau>N9\vo%ftfe\si'&V^\w^N^^i^\!vssw\ 
with a certaia a\t oi coii\.cwv^Voiw«» ^^V5^»s\wt>!a>8^ 
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'cowitcnance, that bespeaks a mind superior to for« 
tane» and indignant under the Tisitation even of the 
gods themselves. The other is a character, that 
seems to have been a kind of imaginarj creature of 
the poety and is a buffoon or jester upon the model 
of Homer's 'i'hersites, and was employed by JEschy^ 
Ins in his drama upon the old burlesque system of 
the Satyrs, as an occassional chiMras or parody upon 
the severer and more tragic characters of the piece* 

< The next picture in our author's catalogue was 
hy the hand of Timanthcs : this modest painter, 
though residinjif in the capital of Attica, lived in 
such retiricment from society, and was so absolutely 
devoted to his art, that even his person was scarce 
known to his competitors. Envy never drew a 
word from his lips to the disparagement of a con* 
temporary, and emulation could hardly provoke his 
diffidence into a contest for fame, which so many 
boIdeK, rivals were preparefl to dispute. 

' .^chyius, it is well known, wrote three plays 
on the fable of Prometheus ; the second in this scries 
is the ' Prometheus chained,' which happily sur- 
vives ; the last was ' Prometheus delivered,' and from 
the opening scene of this drama Timanthes formed 
his picture. Prometheus is here discovered on the 
sea-shore upon an island inhabited only by himself 
and his daughter ,a young virgin of exquisite beauty, 
who is supposed to have seen none other of the hu« 
man species but her father, besides certain imaginary 
beings, whom Prometheus had either created by his 
stolen fire, or whom he employed in the capacity of 
familiars for the purposes of his enchantments, for 
the poet very justifiably supposes him endowed with 
supernaturel powers, and by that vehicle brings to 
pass all the beautiful and surprising incidents of his 
drama. One of these aerial spirits had by his com- 
mand conjured up a most drcadCuV tfim^^^l)\siN<i\!\^ 
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a noUe ship is re p re se nted as sinking in tiie midst of 
fke breakers on this encbalited shore. The daiigh* 
tar of Prometlieas is seen in a snpplicatinf attitods 
hnploring her father to alby the stom, and save the 
iinlung mariners from destrnation. In the luick 
groond of the pictare is a'caTem^and at the entrance 
of it a misshapen saTsge l>eing, whose erii nature 
is depicted in the dfeformitjr of his person and fea- 
tures, and who was employed lij Promethens inaH 
•errile offices^ necessary for his acoommodatioo is 
this solitude. The aerial spirit is in the doodii 
which he is drifing before him at the beUMi of hie 
great master. In this composition therefore, al« 
diough not replete with characters, there b jet ssdi 
dirersity of style and subject, that wehare all which 
the majesty and beauty of real nature can fnrniih, 
with beings out of the regions of nature, as strongly 
contrasted in form and character, as fancy can de> 
f ise : the scenery also is of the sublimest cast, and 
whilst all Greece resounded with applauses upon 
the exhibition of this picture, Timanthes alone wai 
silent, and startled at the Tery echo of his own.lkme, 
shrunk back again to his retirement.' 

As this fragment is now in the hands of an inge* 
nious translator, I forbear for the present tointrude 
upon his work by any further anticipation of it, 
conscious withal as I am that the public coriosity 
will shortly be gratified with a much more fall and 
satisfactory delineation of this interesting narratirs^ 
than I am able to give. 
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Mkgmm Her ^ddoettu pnfidid eogw AHkemu. 

PROPBRTi 

I WAS agreeably surprised the other day with an un- 
expected Tisitfrem a country friend, who o»ce m4de 
a considerable figure in the fashionable world, and, 
with an elegant taste for the fine arts, is possest of 
many Taluable paintings and sculptures of his own 
collecting in Italy : h^ told me, that after six years 
absence from town, he had made a journey pur- 
posdy to regale his curiosity for a few days with the 
spectacles of thb great capital, and de^red 1 would 
accompany him on his morning's tour to some of 
the oninent artists, and afterwards conduct him to 
the theatre, where he had secured himself a seat for 
the representation of Mr. Southern's tragedy of 
< The Fatal Marriage,' |Though I had just been 
honoured with a card from Vanessa, purporting that 
she would hold ^ The Feast of Reason' that evening 
at her house, where my company was expected, I 
did not hesitate to accept the in?itation of my coun- 
try friend, and excuse myself from that of Vanessa, 
though I must confess my curiosity was somewhat 
roused by the novelty of the entertainment to which 
I was bidden. Our day passed so entirely to the sa» 
tisfactionof my candid companion, that, when we 
parted at night, he shook me by the hand, and with 
a smile of complacency, declared, that a day so spent 
would not disgrace the diary of Pericles. 

When I had returned to my apartment, this allu- 
sion of my friend to the age of Peudeia^ ^V^^^ 
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recollection of what had passed in the day, threw 
me into a reyerie^ in the course of which I fell 
asleep, whilst my mind with more distinctness than 
is usual in dreaming, pursued i(s waking train of 
thought after the following manner : 

< 1 found myself in a stately portico, which being 
on an eminence, gave me the prospect of a city, in- 
closing a prodigious circuit, with groves, gardens, 
and fields, seemingly set apart for martial exercises 
and sports ; the houses were not clustered into streets 
and alleys like our great trading towns, but were 
placed apart and separated without any regular or- 
der, as if each man had therein con«nlted his own 
particular taste and enjoyments. I thought I never 
saw so delightful a place, nor a people who lr?ed so 
much at their ease : I felt a freshness and salubrity 
in the climate, that seemed to clear the brain, and 
give a spring to the spirits and whole animal frame: 
the sun was bright and glowing, but the lightness of 
the atmosphere and a refreshing breeze qualified the 
heat in the most delicious manner. As I looked 
about me with wonder and delight, I observed a 
great many edifices of the purest architecture, tbat 
seemed calculated for public purposes; and wherefer 
my eye went,it was encountered by a variety of stt- 
tues in brass or marble ; immediately at the foot of 
the steps, leading to the portico, in ^hich I stood, 
I observed a figure in brass of exquisite workman- 
ship, which by. its attributes I believed designed to 
represent the heathen deity Mercurius. In the cen- 
tre of the city there was an edifice inclosed within 
walls, which I took to be the citadel : a rapid stream 
of clear water meandered about the place, and was 
trained through groves and gardens in the most pic- 
turesque and pleasing manner, while the prospect 
^i distance wa%bo\mded\)^ iKc sea. 

^ As I stood Yita^l\vvtotLV<Msv^^<\^\i^\'^\\5ae^ 
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tnd brilliant scenery, methought I was accosted by 
s middle-aged man in a loose garment of line purple^ 
wh^ wore hia hair after the manner of our ladies, 
braMed and coiled round upon the crown of his 
bead with great care and delicacy to a considerable 
bei^th and (which I thought remarkable) be had 
fastened the braids in several places with golden 
pins-, on which were several figures of small grass- 
boppers of the same metal ; behind him walked a 
ierrant.youth,or slave, carrying a light wicker chair 
for bis master to repoise in, a custom that seemed to 
ne to argue great efhminacy ; and looking about 
ne I founrd it was pretty universal, many of the 
bettermostsort of citizens being seated in the streets, 
conversing at their case, though there was certainly 
BOtbiDg in tble cliuvatc, that roade'sucb an indulgence 
•ecessary. 

^ As 1 was eyeing this gentleman with a sarprise^ 
ibat I must own had some small tincture of con. 
tenpt in it, he turned himself to me, and in the most 
complaisant manner imaginable accosted me in my 
o^it language, telling me, he perceived I was a 
tIraNigcr in Athens, and if I was curious to see what 
was remarkable in the place, he was ready to dedr- 
caAo the day to my service. To this courteous ad. 
dress I returned the best answer I was able, adding 
that every thing was new to me and many things 
sppeared admirable. Yoo will say so, replied he, 
before the day is past, and yet I cannot shew yot in 
the space of a day the hundredth part of what this 
city contains worth a strainer's observation : of a 
certain^ Arts and Sciences are now carried to their 
utmost pitch, and no future age I think will succeed, 
In which the glory of the Athenian commonwealth, 
and the genius of its citizens shall be found superior 
to their present lustre. 

* The portico^ ia which you staud^ coTk\ivQ*fi^^^ws^ 

VOL, xzxix, s « 
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Athenian, is what we call Facile^ or tbepoaited For* 
tieo ; the brazen statue at the foot of the steps was 
raised by the nine Archons in honour of Mercariw 
Agoraeus, or the Forensal ; and dedicated bj thai 
to the tribes : that by its side is the statue of Solon, 
the other at some distance is the lawgiver Lycargvs. 
The gate before yoo, on which you see those war 
Jike trophies, was so adorned in memory of the de> 
feat of Plistarchus, who was brother of the fiuBOii 
Cassandcr, and commanded his cavalry and aiudi* 
ary troops in the action recorded. These paintiop 
behind you, with whieh the portico is furnished aai 
from which it has its name, are all upon public sah- 
jectsin commemoration of wise or valiant citizens: 
the pictures on your right hand are by thecelebrated 
Polygnotns, these' oti your left by Micon, equal to 
his rival in art, but not in munificence; forPolj^ 
notus would accept no other reward for his works, 
than the fame inseparable from such eminent per* 
formances ; Micon on the contrary was paid by the 
state. There are several others by the hands o^oor 
great masters, particularly that incomparable piece, 
which represents the field of Marathon, a composi- 
tion by the great PanaenuSi) brother of the stataarj 
Phidias ; but this, as well as the others, will demand 
a more particular description. 

^ Examine this composition on your right ; it is 
the work of Polygnotus : you see two'armies drawa 
up front to front and on the point of engaging ; 
these arc the Athenians, the adverse troops are the 
Lacedemonians ; the scene is CEnoe ; such is tlw 
contrivance of the artist, that you are sure; victory 
is to declare for the Athenians, though the battle is 
not yet commenced. 

' In the opposite piece you seethe battle of Ther 
sens with the Amazows *, ^l csc^xtaA composition bj 
M icon ; these watViVe \3kdAC» ^^^ ^^^^»% ^\iV5K«r 
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Imck ; with what wooderful art has the master ex. 
presAed the character of athletic beauty without de- 
Tiating into Tulgarity and grossness ! If yon recollect 
the Lysistrata of Aristophanes you will meet an ei|- 
logiumon this picture ; it is thus the sister arts En- 
courage and support each other. 

< Now turn to Polygnotus's side and look at that 
magnificent piece of art : the painter has chosen for 
the subject of his composition the council of the 
Grecian chiefs upon the violence done* to Cassandra 
by Ajax after the capture of Troy ; you see the bru. 
tal character of the man strongly expressed in the 
hero of the piece ; amongst that group of Trojan 
captiTes Cassandra is conspicuous ; that figure which 
represents Laodice, is worth your notice, as being a 
portraitof£lpiniceacclebrated courtesan : scrupu- 
lous people have taken offence at it, but great pain • 
ters will indulge themseWes in these libeVties, and 
are fond of painting after beautiful nature, of which 
I conid gtfe you iunumerable examples. 

^ Now let us in the last place regale our eyes with 
this inestimable battle of Marathon by Pan»nus: 
What think you of it ? Was it not a reward worthy 
of the heroes, who preserved their country on that 
^orious day ? Which party is most honoured by the 
work, the master who wrought it, or the valiant 
personages who are recorded by it ? It is a question 
difficult to decide. You will obserre three different 
groups in this superb composition, describing three 
different periods of the action : here you see the 
Athenians and their allies the Plataeans just com- 
mencing the action. — ^There, further remoTcd in 
perspectire, the barbarians are defeated ; the slaugh- 
ter is raging, and the Medes are plunging despe- 
rately into the marshy lake to avoid their pursuers ; 
examine the back ground, and you see the Pho&'al^ 
cian gaJJica ; the barbarians are makVn^^X)^^^^^ 

a G^ 
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Imck^ aod tlM sea k corercd with vrecks : all oMnitits 
MTt opea ia applaase of Uui pictare, aod it was but 
the otjher day. thai thcgreat orator DeaMMtheaes n» 
f erred lo it ia a soleaia harangue apeo Nc9era,as dii 
Eschines ia his pleadings against Ctesiphoa. All 
oar captains are taken from the life ; that General 
who is encouraging his troops is Milliades ihelstbe 
hero of the piece, and I can assure joa the resen* 
blance is in all points exact : this is the portrait of 
Callimachus the Polemarck : there yon see the hers 
Echetlus, and this is the brave Epizelns ; that Athe- 
nian, who is valiantly fighting, is Cymegirus hin- 
aelf, who lost both lUs hands in the action ; there 
goes ao extraordinary story with that dog which ii 
by his side, and has seized the dying barbarian hj 
the throat ; the faithful creature would not forsake 
his master ; he was killed in the action, and is now 
deservedly immortalized in company with the illus- 
trious heroes, who are the subject of the piece. 
Those splendid warriors in the army of the Medes, 
who are standing in their chariots, and calling to 
their troops, are the generals Datls and Artaphanei. 
They are drawn in a proud and sw^ing style, and 
seem of a larger size and proportion than our Athe- 
nian champions ; and the fact is, that this group 
was insertttl by another master ; they are by the 
hand of Micon, and perhaps do not exactly harme- 
nizc with the rest ; the silly Athenians were piqued 
at their appearance, and in a fit of jealousy punished 
M icon by a fine for having painted them too flatter- 
ingly ; the painter su fibred in his pocket, but the 
people in my opinion were disgraced by the sen- 
tence : this circumstance has given occasion for many 
on the part of Micon to contest the honour of the 
painting with Panaenus, who injustice mustbecon* 
Jl'dered as priuc'vpaV ?iul\iot ^i tlie work ; and la 
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conrse of time it may happen, that posterity will be 
pozzled which master to ascribe it to. 

^ Tbere are many more pictures well descr? iog 
jonr attentiie notice, particularly that by PamphU 
Ins, which represents Alcmena with Heraclidae ask- 
ing aid of the Athenians against Eurystheus : and 
this inspired old figure by Polygnotus with a lyre in 
his hand, which b the portrait of no less a person 
than the great Sophocles ; — but come, let us be 
gone, for we have much besides to see ; and I per- 
ceiye Zeno coming this way with his scholars to 
Md his lectures in this portico ; and I for one 
■inst confess I am no friend to the Stoics, or as w« 
call them the Zenonians.' 
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AiretusHssinum et sapientiasimam et diis carisstman en coftt- 
munem amoiiam, hominamque ac Deorwn terram, Athene^ 
mitebajHs, libanius in oratione. 

* From the painted portico, in which ray last was 
dated, my Athenian conductor took me to the Pto- 
lemaic Gymnasium, in which I observed several sta- 
tues of Mercury in marble, and others of brass, 
which he explained to me to be of Ptolemy the 
founder, Juba and Chrysippus the philosopher. 
There was one of Berosus the astrologer with a 
tongue of pure gold, in commemoration of his di- 
vine predictions : on one hand of mestood the doric 
temple of Theseus, enriched with some inestimable^ 
p^ntings of Mieonf particularly ow^ ^^vwiV5^^v?^- 
o g 3 
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ject of the fight of the Lapithae and Centaurs : on 
the other hand was the ancient temple of the Dios- 
curi, in which I was shewn many capital pictures by 
Polygnotus ; it is here, saf s ray conductor, we ad- 
minister to the Athenian youth that solemn oath, 
which binds them not to do^drt their ranks in ac- 
tion, but to perish, when necessity so requires, in 
defence of their country x the form is rather long, 
says he, but this is the substance of the oath. Tkt 
Prjrtaneum, or Court-house, ' -was now in riew, 
where the magistracy of the <Mf assemble for tht 
dispatch of public business : here f saw the yene- 
rable laws of Solon In a chest of scone, the statues of 
Paz and Vesta, and (which were niore interestinf 
to me) the figures of Milttades and rhemistocles i 
exquisite workmanship in pure ifia^ble; in this placs 
all those citizens, and the posterity of those wh« 
hare deserved well of the state, receive their pnbiie 
doles or allowance of bread in cakes composed of 
fneal, oil, and water ; here also I saw the perpctuaH 
fire upon the altar of Vesta, ithd the celebratel 
image of the Bona Fortuna of the Athenians. Ii 
the adjoining temple of Lncirta 1 wiot shewn the fa- 
mous statues of that deity ctothe'd in drap ^ry to the 
feet : my guide now carried me to the great temple 
of Olympian Jupiter, founded by the tyrant Pisis- 
tratus, and perfected by his sons and successors, f 
observ^ed to my conductor, that J had seen no tem- 
ple in Athens, except this, with interior columns; 
he informed me that the great span of the roof made 
it necessary in this instance, but that it was contrary 
to their rule of architecture and obtakiedinnoother: 
he further told me, that the city had expended ten 
thousand talents in this edifice : the image of the 
^od u as cut in ivory and gold ; to every column was 
u^x.Cf\ a brazen statue, le^^tc^^TvVxei^ llv« colonial 
clt'm of thr \theiuaa BW^\tc. '\V«;^N&^'Vi ^\'ii«r 
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nary exceeded all description or belief, nor was the 
lainter^s art wanting in its share of the decoration ; 
or wherever pictures coald be disposed, andparti- 
alarly about the pedestal of the statue of Jupiter, 
he most capital paintings were to be seen. 
• < My sight was now so dazzled with the display 
»f brilliant images, and my mind so o?erpowered 
i^ith the miracles of art, which had passed in re- 
iew, that I bcseeched my guide to carry me either 
some of those groves which were in my eye, 
ifhere I could meditate on what I had seen, or to 
pcctacles of any other sort according to his choice 
nd discretion, for otherwise I shonld apprehend, 
rom the variety of objects, I should retain the me- 
lory of none. lie told me in reply, that this was 
is intention, observing that the proportion I had 
3en was very small indeed to what the city con- 
lined ; there was however one more statue, which 
e could not dispense with- himself from shewing 
le, being a model of beauty and perfection ; and 
aving so said, methought he took me into a neigh, 
onring garden,^and in a grove of cypress and myrtle 
resented to my view the most exquisite piece of 
nilpture I had ever beheld. — This, says he, is the 
'enus, called Celestial, the workmanship of theim. 
iprtal Alcamen. — After 1 had contemplated this dL 
ine original with astonishment and rapture, I was 
itisficd within myself, that we are mistaken in sup* 
osing it has descended to us, and 1 now acknow- 
idge that our celestial Venus is a copy far inferior 
> its inimitable prototype. Having examined thi£h 
:atuefor some time, I turned to my conductor and 
lid, let us gratify our senses in some other way ; 
have seen enough of art. 

^ It is impossible to avoid it, replies he, in this 
i«y, and so saying led me into the Lyceum ; thi^ 
\ymnnslumy iAjrs be, has been \%te\>f VA&>ixV3i\.^V| 
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Pericles, and these plantations of plane-trees are oC 
his making ; so are these aqaedacts ; the Ljcenm was 
originally dedicated to Pastoral Apollo ; and owes 
Its foandation and beaaty in the first instaace to the 
elegant Pisistratus, who from the surprising resem- 
blance of their persons we now call the elder Peri- 
cles. The place is delightfal, and before you leave 
it take notice of this statue of Apollo ; the artist has 
described him in the attitude of resfine after his daily 
course ; you see he leans against a column ; liis ri^ 
arm bent oyer his head, and in his left he holds hii 
bow ; it is a first-rate piece of sculpture. Leavinf 
the Lyceum my condudtor took me by the way sf 
the Tripods ; here he shewed me the rnimitablosatjr 
hi brass, the boasted master-piece of Praxiteles, ani 
the Cupid and Bacchus of Thy mil us ; wc were noir 
close by the theatre, in the portico of which I wai 
shewn the statue of Eschylus, and two pedestals for 
the statues of Sophocles and Euripides, then under 
the artist's hands, although both those poets were 
now living : the doors of the theatre were not yet 
opened, and' the* temple of Venus being near at 
hand, mcthonght we entered, and I beheld the 
beautiful Ctipid crowned with roses, painted by 
Zcuxis ; from hence I c(Mild see the works that Pe- 
ricles had been <!arryin{g on upon the citadel, but this 
wc did not enter. 

^ Methottght I >was now carried into the theatre 
amidst a prodtfiotis crowd of people ; the comedj 
of the night was iiititled TkeClimda, and the famous 
Arifrtophaheswasannounceii to be the author of it. 
It was expected that Socrates would be personally 
attacked, and a great party of that philosopher's 
enemies were assembled to support the poet. I wai 
much surprised, when my companion pointed out 
to mc that great pV\\o%ovVw\Tv^^T^^^^ vho had ac- 
tually taken IUr seal m iW 0\«aVTo., ^"^^ n^-v^ <\\S»\ 
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feetween Alcibiades aod Antipho the son of Peri. 
clc8 ; by the side of Alcibiades sate Enripides, and 
at Antipho's left hand sate Thncydidcs ; I never boi" 
lield two more venerable old men than the poet and 
the historian, nor such comely persons as Alcibiades 
and Antipho : Socrates was exceedingly like the 
busts we have of him, bis head was bald, his beard 
)>ashy, and his stature low ; there was something 
7ery deterring in his countenance ; his person was 
mean and his habit squalid ; his vest was of loose dra. 
.^ry, thrown over hi» left shoulder after the fashion 
of a Spanish Capa, and seemed to be of coarse cloth, 
made of black wool undycd ; he had a short staff in 
disband of knotted wood with a round head, which 
Ike was continually rubbing in the palm of his hand, 
as he talked with Alpibiades, to whom he princi- 
paHy addressed his discourse : Thucydides had lately 
returned from exile upon a general amnesty, and I 
observed a melancholy in his countenance mixed 
with indignation ; Euripides seemed employed in 
jfexamining the countenances of the spectators, whilst 
.Antipho with great modesty paid a most respectful 
a-ttention to the venerabfe philosopher on his right 
Jiand. Whilst I was engaged in observing this re- 
spectable group, my conductor whispered the foU 
lowing words in my car — ^This is the second attack 
irom the same hands upon Socrates ; that of last year 
/was defeated by Alcibiades; but if this night's co- 
medy succeeds, I predict that our philosopher is un- 
done : and in truth his school is much out of cre- 
dit ; for some of the worst characters of the age have 
come out of his hands of late/ 

^ When the players came first on the stage there 

was so great a murmur in the theatre, that I could 

scarce hear them ; after a short time however the 

silence became pretty general, and the plot of the 

ptay^ such as it was, began to open. \ ^^\^€w^^ 
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^kat the poet bad dewised the character of an old 
dovnish father, who beiB$ planned in debt by the 
cxtraTagaBcies of a flauntrag wife and a spendthrift 
io«9 who wasted his fortune opon race-horses, wai 
for ever pusliBg his brahis to strike opoa sone ex- 
pedient for cheaiiDg his creditors. With this Tieir 
he goes to the hoose of Socrates to take ooonsd of 
that philosopher, who gives him a great many ridi. 
cvloas instrttctioiis, seeminglj not at all to tbepar- 
pose, and amongst other eztraTagancies assures hia 
that Jopiter has no concern in the goremment of the 
world, Imt that all the fonctions of Proridence are 
performed by The Qouds, which opon hisioirocatisi 
appear and perform the part of a chorns throughoat 
tiiie plaj : the philosopher is cootinoally foiled by 
tiie mstic wit of the old father, who, after beini; 
put in Socrates*B tmckle-bed and miserably stm^ 
with Tennin, has a meeting with his creditors, and 
endeavoars to parry their demands with a parcel of 
pedantic quibbles, which he has learnt of the phi- 
losopher, and which give occasion to scenes of ad- 
mirable comic homour: my conductor infonned 
me this incident was pointed at Eschines, a favorite 
disciple of Socrates ; a man, says he, plunged ia 
debts and a most notorious defraodcr of his creditors. 
In the end the father brings his son to be instructed 
by Socrates ; the son, after a short lecture, comel 
forth a perfect atheist, and gives his father a severe 
cudgelling on the stage, which irrevcrend act he un- 
dertakes to defend upon the principles of the new 
philosophy he had been learning. This was the 
substance of the play, in the course of which there 
wei^ many gross allusions to the unnatural vice of 
which Socrates was accused, and many personal 
strokes against Clisthenes, Pericles, Euripides, and 
others, which told strongly, and were much ap- 
plauded by the theatre. 
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< It is not to be toppofled, that all this passed 
without some oceaaionai disgubt on the part of the 
spectators^ but it was e? idcnt there was a party in 
thethcatre) which carried it through, notwithstaad* 
sag the presence of Socrates and the respectable 
junto that attended him : for mj part I scarce efer 
t€M>k my eyes from him during the reprcsetttatioo^ 
and 1 observed two or three little actions, which 
seemed to give me some insight into the temper of 
his mind, during the severest libel that was ever ex. 
bibited against any man's person and principles. 

< Before Socrates appears on the stage, the old 
man raps liolcntly at his door, and is reproted by 
one of his disciples, who comes out and complains 
of tke disturbance ; upon bis being questioned what 
tbo philosopher may be then employed upon, he 
answers that he is engaged in measuring the leap of 
n iea, to decide how. many of its own lengths it 
aprings at one hop ; the disciple also informs him 
•with great solemnity, that Socrates has discovered 
that the hum of a gnat is not made by the mouth of 
the animal, but from behind : this raised a laugh at 
the cxpence of the naturalists and minute philoso- 
phers, and I observed that Socrates himself smiled 
at the conceit. 

< When the school was opened to the stage, and 
nil his scholars were discovered with their heads 
upon the floor and their posteriors mounted in-the 
air, and turned towards the audience, though the 
poet pretends to account for it, as if they were 
aeardiing for natural curiosities on the surface of the 
ground, the action was evidently intended to convey 
^e grossest allusion, and was so received by the an. 
dience : when this scene was produced, I remarked 
that Socrates shook his head, and turned his eyes off 
the^tage ; whilst £uripides, with some indignation, 
threw the sleeve of his mantle over his face ; this was 
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obserTed by the spectators, and produced a consi- 
derable tatnnlt, in which the theatre seemed prettjr 
fairly divided, so that the actors stood upright, and 
quitted the posture they were discovered in. 

< When Socrates was first produced standing on 
a basket mounted into the clouds, the person of the 
actor and the mask he wore, as well as the garment, 
he was dressed in, was the most direct counterpart of 
the philosopher himself that could be devised. Bat 
when the actor, speaking in his character, in direct 
terms proceeded to deny the divinity of Jupiter, So- 
crates laid his hand upon his heart, and cast his cyei 
up with astonishment : in the same moment Aici- 
blades started from his scat, and in a loud Toice 
cried out — ' Athenians ! is this fitting ?' Upon thit 
a great tumult arose, and very many of the specta- 
tors called upon Socrates to speak for himself, and 
answer to the charge ; when the play could not pro- 
ceed for the noise and clamour of the people, all de- 
manding Socrates to speak for himself, the philoso- 
pher unwillingly stept forward and said*— ^ You re^ 
quire of me, O Athenians, to answer to the charge; 
there is no charge, neither is this a place to discoorse 
in about the gods : let the actor proceed ! — Silence 
immediately took place, and Socrates's invocatioa 
to The Clouds soon ensued ; the passage was so 
beautiful, the machinery of the clouds so finely in- 
troduced, and the chorus of yoices in the air so ex- 
quisitely conceived, that the whole theatre was in 
raptures, and the poet from that moment had entire 
possession of their minds, so that the piece was car- 
ried triumphantly to its period. In the heat of the 
applause my Athenian friend whispered me in the 
ear and said — ' Depend upon it, Socrates will hear 
of this in another place ; he is a lost man ; and re- 
member I teU yoU) t\va\.\l ^ q^qi'c "^VvVosophers and 
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sophists were driTen out of Atticai it would be 
happy for Athens/ — ^At these words I started and 
amked from my dream. 



I^UMBER CII. 



NatU comada e8t» 

If the present taste for private plays spreads as fast 
as most fashions do in this country, we may expect 
the rising generation will be, like the Greeks in my 
motto, one entire nation of actors and actresses. A 
father of a family may shortly reckon it amongst the 
blessings of a numerous progeny, that he is provided 
with a sufficient company for his domestic stage, and 
may cast a play to his own liking without going 
abroad for his theatrical amusements. Such a steady 
troop cannot fail of being under better regulation 
than a set of strollers, or than any set whatever, 
who make acting a vocation : where a manager has 
to deal with none but players of his own begetting, 
every play bids fair to have a strong cast, and in the 
phrase of the stage to be well got up. Happy au- 
thor, who shall see his characters thus grouped into 
a family-piece, firm as the Theban band of friends, 
where all is zeal and concord ; no bickerings nor 
jealousies about stage*precedency ; no ladies to fall 
sick of the spleen, and tqss up their p^rts in ahuif ; 
no heart-burnings about flounced petticoats and sil- 
ver trimmings, where the mother of the whole com- 
pany stands wardrobe-keeper and property-woman, 
whilst the father takes post at the side scene in the 
capacity of prompter, with plenipotentiary control 
over PS's and OJrs, 

VOL, XXXIX. H u 
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' I will no longer speak of the difficulty of writing a 
comedy or tragedy, because that is now done by so 
many people without any difficulty at all, that if 
there ever was any mystery in it, that mystery is 
thoroughly bottomed and laid open ; but the art of 
acting was till very lately thought so rare and won- 
derful an excellence, that people began to look upon 
a perfect actor as a phenomenon in the world, which 
they were not to expect above once in a century ; 
but now that the trade is laid open, this pro^digy is 
to be met at the turn of every street ; the nobility 
aad gentry, to their immortal honour, haTe broken 
up the monopoly, and new-made players are sow as 
plentiful as new«made peers. 

Nee tamen Antioehus, nee erii mirabUis iUie 
Avt Stntodes ant eum moUi DemetriuB Homo, 

Garrick and Powell would be now no wondery 
Nor Barry's silver note, nor Quin*s heroic thunder. 

Though the public professors of the art are so 
completely put down by the private practidoners of 
it, it is but justice to observe in mitigatioa of thdr 
defeat, that they meet the comparison under sons 
disadvantages, which their rivals hare not to con- 
tend with. 

One of these is diffidence, which volunteers can- 
not be supposed to feel in the degree they do who 
are press^ into the service : I never yet saw a pub- 
lic actor come upon the stage on the first night of a 
BOW play, who did not seem to be nearly, if not 
quite, in as great a shaking fit as his author, but as 
there can be no luxury in a great fright, I cannot be- 
lieve that people of fashion, who act for their amuse- 
ment only, would subject themselves to it ; they 
must certainly have a proper confidence in thdrown 
abilities, or they N«o\i\d\M,^et step ont of a drawing- 
raom^ where tViey ^x^ %^x^ V.^ ^^\^^^Y^^^^^^ 
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where thej run the risqae of exposing themselyes ; 
lome gentiemen perhaps, ^ho hare been tnutig 
persome in the senate, may start at the first sound of 
their own Toices in a theatre, bat graceful action, 
just elocution, perfc6) knowledge of their author, 
elegant deportinent,and every ad?antage that refined 
manners and courtlj address can bestow, is excla- 
nrefy their own : In all scenes of high life tl^ey are 
at home ; noble sentiments are natural to them i 
iove-parts they can play by instinct, and as for all 
the casts of rakes, gamesters, and fine-gentlemen, 
they can fill them to the life. Think only what a 
fiolence it must be to the nerves of an humble un« 
pretending actor, to be obliged to play the gallant 
gay seducer, and be the cuckold-maker of the co« 
medy, when he has no other object at heart but to 
go quietly homo, when the play is over, to his wife 
and children, and participate with them in the ho« 
nest earnings of his rocation ; can such a man com* 
pete with the Lothario of high life? 

And now I mention the cares of a family, I strike 
upon another disadvantage, which the public per* 
former is subject to and the private exempt from j: 
the Andromache of the stage may have an infant 
Hector at home, whom she more tenderly feels for 
than the Hector of tlie scene ; he may be sick, he 
nay be supperless ; there may be none to nursehim, 
when his mother is oat of sight, and the maternal 
interest in the divided heart of the actress may pre« 
ponderate over the heroine's : this is a case not 
within the chances to happen to any lady-actress, 
who of coarse consigns the task oi education to 
other hands, and keeps her own at leisure for more 
pressing duties. 

Public performers hare their memories loaded and 
distracted with a yariety of parts, and ot\ftwV\T&!^^x^ 
m>mpened to such a repetition o{ ilbft «»snft ^^oixV.^^ 
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caaaot fiul to qaeock tbe spirit of die representation ; 
tkqr mmstuhej tlie call of datf, be the cist of th« 

it WMJ- 




ftrivect to di tfw wiow cMts of life. 

Now tin looK kMleC bow tfw TirtMNis wife. 



Bat^ whmt is worse than all, the veterans of the 
public stage will sometimes be appointed to play the 
old amd oglj^as I can instance in the person of a 
most admirable actress, whom I have often seen, and 
nerer without the tribute of applause, in the casts 
of Jaliet^s Nurse, Aunt Deborah, and other rene- 
rable damsds in the Tale of jears, when I am confi- 
dent there b not a ladj of independent rank in Eng- 
land of Mrs. Pitt's i^e, who would not rather strog. 
gle for Miss Jennj or Miss Hoyden, than stoop to 
be the representatiye of such old hags* 

Thef^e, and the subjection public performers are 
under to the caprice of the spectators, and to the 
attacks of conceited ' and mbjudging critics, are 
amongst the many disagreeable circumstances which 
the most eminent must expect, and the most forta- 
nate cannot escape. 

It would be hard" indeed if performers of distinc- 
tion, who use the stage only as an elegant and moral 
resource, should be subject to any of these unplea- 
sant conditions ; and yet as a friend to the rising 
fame of th^ domestic drama 1 must observe, that 
there are some precautions necessary, which its pa- 
trons have not yet attended to. There are so many 
consequences to be guarded against, as well as pro- 
visions to be made for an establishment of this sort, 
that it behoves its conductors to take their first 
ground with great judgment ; and above all things 
tQ be ver^ careful that an exhibition so ennobled by 
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its actors, maj be cast into such a style and charac. 
ter, as may keep it clear from any possible compa- 
rboa with spectacles, which it should not conde- 
scend to imitate, and cannot hope to equal. This 
I belie?e has not been attempted, perhaps not e?en 
reflected upon, and yet, if I may speak from infor- 
mation of specimens which I have not been present 
at, there are many reforms needful both in its ex- 
ternal as well as internal arrangement. 

By external I mean spectacle, comprehending 
theatre, stage, scenery, orchestra, and all things elsi 
which fall within the prorince of the arbiter delida" 
rum : these should be planned npon a model new, 
original and peculiar to themselves ; so industriously 
distinguished from our public play-houses, that they 
should not strike the eye, as now they do, like a copy 
in miniature, but as the independent sketch of ^ 
master who disdains to copy. I can call to mind 
many noble halls and stately apartments in the great 
houses and castles of our nobility, which would 
give an artist ample field for fancy, ^and which with 
proper help would be disposed into new and striking 
shapes for such a scene of a^ion, as should become 
the dignity of the performers. Halls and saloons, 
flanked with interior columns and surrounded by 
galleries, would, with the aid of proper draperies or 
scenery in the intercolumnations, take a rich and 
elegant appearance, and at the same time the music 
might be so disposed in the gallery, as to produce a 
most animating eflect. A very small cleyation of 
stage should be allowed of, and no contraction by 
side scenes to huddle the speakers together and em- 
barrass their deportment : no shift of scene what- 
ever,and no curtain to draw up and drop, as if pup- 
pets were to play behind it; the area, appropriated 
to the performers, should be so dressed and furnished 
with all suitable accommodations, as to afford ercry 

H H 2 
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poMiWe oppott— ity to the ytifiwtiff wykg 
tlMir aoioM aad pflad&rcs, vhethcr of ailtiag, walk- 
ing or stsuMlii^ a» tiMir ■fitioM im tfce accBe, or 
ttMBir tmMenst m Ik tfihigf bbj dictile ; lo at to 
iskmSmmt aad Mwiailitr their whole c— dec! and 
cowTCTsatim thriMgh theprogroaof thednBM,to 
the BaABcra aad habits cffwdl-faicd penons ieical 
life. 

Prologues and epilogaes n tibe Bodeni stjk of 
writing and tpeaking thoa I legaid as tcij aabe. 
coaMag, and I thonld hiash to see any ladj of 
Uttliion in that sill j and naseeailj sitoatioa : they 
are the last rrmaiaing corraptioos of the andeot 
drama; reliqacsofserTilitj,andonIjareretainedia 
oar London theatres as vehicles of humiliation at the 
introduction of a new plaj, and traps for false wit, 
cxtra?agant conceits and female filppancj at the 
conclusion of it : where authors are petitioners, aod 
plajers serfants to the public, these condescensions 
mast be made, but where poets are not suitors, and 
performers are benefa^ors, wbj should the free 
Aluse wear shackles ? for soch they are, though the 
fingers of the brave are employed to put them on the 
limbs of the fair. 

As I am satisfied nothing ought to be admitted 
from beginning to end, which can pro? oke compa- 
risons, I rcfolt with indignation from the idea of a 
lady of fashion being trammelled in the trickery of 
the stage, and taught her airs and graces, till she is 
made the meve facsimile of a mannerist, where the 
most she can aspire to is to b« the copy of a copyist : 
let none such be consulted in dressing ordrillingan 
honorary novitiate in the forms and fashions of the 
public stage ; it is a course of discipline, which nei. 
ihcr person wiW pro&tb^ ^^klwd of barter, in which 
both parties wiW g,ive attdtcic;w^^^'^^<v«.^^^^^sfc 
coaceitA; the due \ady viVL\>ftfc^^^^^«^^^^M^^^' 
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ing the actress, and the actress will become ridica- 
lous byaping the fine lady. 

As for the choice of the drama, which is so nice 
anddifllicalt a part of the business, I scarce believe 
there is one play upon the list, which in ail its parts 
and passages is thoroughly adapted to such a cast as 
I am speaking of: where it has been in public use I 
am sure it is not, for there comparisons are unayoid" 
able. Plays professedly wrote for the stage must 
deal in strong chara^er, and striking contrast: how 
can a lady stand forward in a part, contrived to pro* 
duce ridicule or disgust, or which b founded upon 
broad humour and vulgar buffoonery ? 

Nempe ip$a videtur, 
Non persona loquL 

Tis she herself, and not her mask which qpeaks. 

I doubt if it be altogether seemly for a gentleman 
to undertake, unless he can reconcile himself to cry 
eut with Labcrius — 

Equea Romanus care.egr eBtua mi9 
Domnm revertam mtmiK. 

Esquire I signed mjrself at noon. 
At night I countersign'd Buiibon. 

The drama therefore must be purposely written 
for the occasion ; and the writer must not only have 
local knowledge of every arrangement preparatory 
for the exhibition, but personal knowledge also of 
the performers who are to exhibit it The play it* 
self, in my conception of it, should be part only of 
the projected entertainments woven into the device 
of a grand and splendid fSte^ given in some noble 
coiintry*house or palace : neither should thespecta- 
tors be totally excused from their subscription to the , 
general gala^ nor left to dose upon l^^Vt Yt^^t^^ 
tbroogh the progress of &veteA&o\A mc;\%)\^»Vc^^ 
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upon at inierrals by music, dance or refresbmeat^ 
elegantly contmed, to change the sameness of tin 
scene and relie?e tiie efforts of the more actire corps, 
employed upon the drama. 

And now let me say one word to qualify the 
irony I set out with and acquit myself as a moralist 

There are many and great authorities against tlni 
•pedes of entertainment, and certainly the danfsi 
is great, where theatrical propensities are toomudi 
indulged in young and Inexperienced minds. Ter* 
tnllian says, (but he is speaking of a werj licentioii 
theatre) Tkeaimm mcrarhan est VenerU^—^ A phif 
house is the rery sacristy of Venus.' And Jofei 
nal, who wrote in times of the grossest impurity, 
maintains that no prudent man will take any yooii| 
lady to wife, who has erer been eren within tb 
walls of a theatre — 

Cvneis an habent spedacuXm totis 
Quod securus ame$y quodque inde exeerpere pcvsU? 

Look round, and say if any man of sense 
Will dare to single out a wift from hence ? 

Young women of humble rank and small preten 
sions should be particularly cautious how a rain am 
bition of being noticed by their superiors betraj 
them into an attempt at displaying their unprotecte 
persons on a stage, however dignified and respect 
able. If they hare talents, and of course applansi 
are their understandings and manners proof again 
applause i If they mistake their talents, and mei 
no applause, are they sure they will get no coi 
tempt for their self-conceit? If they hare bothac 
ing talents and attractive charms, I tremble for the 
danger ; let the foolish parent, whose itching a 
tingled with the plaudits that resounded throif 
the theatre, where virgin modesty deposited i 
^/oshef^ bew«iro how his aching heart shall thn 
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th sorrow, when the daughter, qua pudica ad thea- 
im accesseratj inde revertetur impudica* (Cyprian 
Donatum.)^ 

So much by way of caution to the guardians and 
otedlors of innocence ; let the offence light where 
may, I care not, so it serres the cause for which 
f heart is pledged. 

As for my opinion of private plays in general, 
ough it is a fashion, which hath kings and princes 
r its nursing fathers and queens and princesses for 
nursing mothers, I think it is a fashion, that 
ould be cautiously indulged, and narrowly con- 
ed to certain ranks, ages and conditions in the 
mmunity at large. Grace forbid ! that what the 
thor of my motto said scoffingly of the Greeks 
ould be said prophetically of this nation ; emulate 
3m in their love of freedom, in their love of sci- 
ce ; rif al them in the greatest of their actions, but 
t in the Tersatility of their mimic talents, till it 
ill be said of us by some future satirist^-r 

SaH6 c&moeda est. Rides ? nu{jare cachinno 
ConcvHhur : flei, H Uuhtynuu aspexU omict. 
Nee dolet, Igviculum bruvuB si tempore posoas, 
Accijnt endromideai : si diateris, astuo, sudat. 
Non sumus ergo pare*; meUor, qui' semper et omm 
Node dieque potest aUetutm swnere vultum, 

Laogh, and your merry echo bursts his sides ; 
Weep, and hiscoorteoiis tears gush oat in tides ; 
Light a few sticks yon cry, 'tis wintry — Jjo I 
He's 9furr*d Laplajider from top to toe; 
Put out the fire, for now tis warm — He's more. 
Hot, sultry hot, and sweats at every pore : 
Oh ! he's beyond us ; we can make no race 
With one, who night and day maintains his pace, 
And fast as you shift humours still can shift his fiice. 

Before I close this paper I wish to go back to 
lat I said respecting the propriety of new and oc« 
iional dramas for private exhibition : too many 
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BCB u« m Ae Ubit ttf decfyiag fkeir contempora- 
wkMf aai thii ^Sacwmrm^mg pncdoe feems more ge« 
■enllj kvdM at Ae dnwttir proTtoce, than anj 
ker; tatwUrt Ike astlMWS of aach tragic dramas 
Do^IB) Elf I Ma and Caractaeas, of sach comic 
( Tke School for Scaadal, Tke Jealous Wife, 
TW Claiadcstae Marriage and Tke Wmy to Keep 
Km, wiftk odbers ia bodi Goes, are jet amongst ns, 
whj skoald we sappooe tlw state of genius so de. 
dfaied as not to fanudi poets able to support and to 
■apply their hoaorary represeatatiTes ? Nombers 
there are ao doabt^ aaaamoi and anknowa, whom 
Ao fierj trial of a pahlic sti ^e de t ers from breaking 
Aeir obs t arity : let disai t f icsted lame be their prize 
there wiU be ao want of competitors. 



< There is a serpent ia tiie grass,* and that ser- 
pent is the emblem of wisdom; the Terj sjrmbal of 
wit opoB the watch, coochingfor a whUe under the 
corer of obscoritj, till the bright rays of the son 
shall strike upon it, give it life and motion to erect 
itself OB end and display the dazzling colonrs of its 
bomished scales. 

ThiMigh thooy vile cynic, art the age'^ahame, 

Hope not to damn aD liYing fiune ; 

IVoe wit it arm*d in scales so bright. 

It dazzles thy dnil owfish siglit ; 

Thy wolfish fimgs no entrance gain. 

They gnaw, they tog, they gnitth in vain. 
Their hungry malice does bat edge their pain. 

Avannt, profane ! 'tis consecrated ground : 
Let no unholy fbqt be found 

Where the Arts mingle, wbu-e tiie Muses haunt 

And the Nme Suters hymn their sacred chaunt. 
Where Freedom's nymph-like form appears^ 
And bi^^nndol tk&V«nEiQm<(SQa^«^V&T^ 

Science Im banKJ^-cso^NVM^ ^^9^ ^q^ms^. 
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Ye moral masters of the human heart ! 

And you advance, ye sons of Art ! 

Let Fame's fiur-echoinij; trumpet sound 
To summon all her candidates around ; 

Then bid old Time his roll explore^ 

And say what age presents a store 
In merit greater or in numbers more. 

Come forth, and boldljjr strike the lyre, 

Break into song, poetic chair 1 
Let Tragedy's loud strains in tiraader roll : 
With Pi^s dying cadence melt the soal ; * 

And now provoke a sprightlier lay ; 

Hark ! Comedy begins to play, 
She smites the sinng, and DnUness ffits away. 

For envious Dullness will essay to ffing 

Her mud into the Muse's spring, 

Whilst critic curs with pricking ears 

Bark at eadi bard as he appears ; 

Ev'n the iair dramatist, who sips 

Her Helicon with modest lips, 
Sometimes alas ! in troubled water d^ 

But stop not, fair one, faint not in thy task, 
Slip on the sock and snatch the mask, 
Polish thy clear reflecting glass, 
And catch the manners as they pass ; 
Call home thy pki)rf\ii Sylphs again. 
And cheer them with a livelier strain ; 

Fame weaves no wreath that is not eam'd with paim 

And thou, whose happy talent hit 

The richest vein of Congreve's wit. 
Ah! fickle rover, false ingratefi4 loon. 
Did the fond easy Muse consent too soon. 

That thou sboiud^t quit llMdh^ aims 

For an old Begum's tawny chums. 
And shake us, not with laughter, biit alarmsf 

Curst be ambition ! Hence with nrasty laws I 
Why pleads the bard but fai ApoRo*^ cause ? 
Why move the Court and humbly apprehend 
But as the Muse's advocate and friend? 
She taufljht his fhithful scend to sh6w 
AH that man's varving ptasions know, 
OiQ'-toibiBf wit Md boDt^GnoMit irat. 
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Thoa too, Ifarice hmy in a Jealous Wife, 
Comic interpreter ot noptial life. 

Know tbat all candid hearts detest 

Th' onraanly scoffer's cruel jest, 

Who for his jibes no bntt conld find 

But what cold palsy left behind, 
A shaking man with an unshaken mind. 

And ye, who teach man's lordly race. 

That woman's wit will have its pbce. 

Matrons and maidens who inspire 
The scenic flute or sweep the Sapphic lyre. 

Go, warble in the ^Ivan seaty 

Where the Parnassian sisters meet^ 
And stamp the rugged soil with female feet. 

'TIS ye, who interweave the myrtle bough . 
With the proud palm that crowns Britanitia*s brow, 

Who, to the age in which ye live 
Its charms, its graces, and its glories give > 

For me, I seek no hif^er praise. 

But to crop one snuill spng of Iniys, 
And wear it m the sunshine of your days. 
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I DO not know a man in England better received in 
the circles of the great than Jack Gayless : Though 
he has no one quality for which he ought to be re- 
spcdted, and some points in his character for which 
he should be held in detestation, yet his manners 
are externally so agreeable, and his temper generally 
80 social, that he makes a holiday in erery familjr 
where he visits* He lives with the nobllitj upon 
the easiest footing, and in the great hoaaes where 
he is in habits of intimacj^ he knows all thfe do- 
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roestics by name, and has something to say to every 
one of them upon his arri?^! : he has a joke with 
the butler at the side-board during dinner, and sets 
the footman a tittering behind his chair, and is so 
comical and so familiar— -ho has the best receipt book 
in £ngland,and recommends himself to the cook by a 
new sauce,for he is in the secrets of the king*s kitchen 
at Versailles : he has the finest breed of spaniels in 
Europe, and is never without a puppy at the com* 
mand of a friend : he knows the theory of hunting 
from top to bottom, is always in with the hounds, 
can develop every hit in a check, and was ne? er 
known to cheer a wrong dog in a cover, when ho 
gives his tongue : if you want an odd horse to match 
your set, Jack is your man ; and for a neat travel- 
ling carriage, there is not an item that he will not 
superintend, if you are desirous to employ him ; he 
will be at your door with it, when the builder brings 
it home, to see that nothing is wanting, he is so 
ready and so obliging: no man canvasses a county 
or borough like Jack Gay less; he is so pleasant 
with the freeholders, and has so many songs and 
such facetious toasts, and such a way with him 
amongst their wives and daughters, that flesh and 
blood cannot hold out against him : in short, ho 
is the best leader of a mob, and of course ^ the ho- 
nestcst fellow in England.' 

A merchant's daughter of great fortune married 
him fur love ; he ran away with her from a board- 
ing-school, but her father after a time was recon- 
ciled to his son-in-law, and Jack, during the life 
of the good man, passed his time in a small coun- 
try-house on Clapham Common, superintending 
the concerns of about six acres of ground ; being 
very expert however in the gardens and grape-house, 
and a very sociable fellow over a bottle with thect- 
tizen and his friends on a Saturday and Sunday, ho 
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became a mighty farourite : all this while he li? ed 
apon the best terms with his wife ; kept her a neat 
Httle palfrey, aDd regularly took his airing on the 
common by her side in the most uxorious manner : 
she was in fact a most excellent creature, of the 
sweetest temper and mildest manners, so that there 
seemed no interruption to their happiness, but what 
arose from her health, which was of a delicate na- 
ture. After a few years the citizen died, and Jack, 
whose conviviality had given him a helping hand 
out of the world, found himself in possession of a 
Tery handsome sum of money upon casting up bi& 
affairs at his decease. 

Jack Gaylcss having no further purpose toserTC, 
saw no occasion to consult appearances any louger, 
and began to form connexions, in which he did not 
think it necessary for his wife to have a share, fie 
now set out upon the pursuit of what the world 
calls pleasiire, and soon found himself in the com-. 
pany of those whom the world calls the Great He 
had the address to recommend himself to his new 
acquaintance, and used great dbpafch in getting rid 
of his old ones ; his wife was probably his greatest 
incumbrance on this occasion ; but Jack possessed 
one art in perfection, which stood him in great 
stead ; he had the civillest way of insulting that 
could be imagined ; and as the feelings of his wife 
were those of the fondest susceptibility, operating 
upon a weak and delicate constitution, he succeeded 
to admiration in tormenting her by neglect, at the 
same time that he never gave her a harsh expression, 
and in particular, when any body else was present, 
behaved himself towards her in so obliging a man- 
ner, that all his acquaintance set him down as the 
best 'tempered fellow living, and her as a lady, by 
his report, rather captious and querulential. When 
lie had thus gi>t the world on his slde^ he detached 
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mself more and more from ber society, and be- 
ime less studioas to disguise the insults be pat 
pon her : she declined fast in ber health, and cer- 
.in symptoms began to appear, which connnccd 
ftck that a perse?erance in his system would in a 
lort time lay ber in the grave, and leave him with« 
it any further molestation. Her habit was con- 
imptive, for where is tbc human frame that can 
ng resist the agony of the heart? In this extremity 
le requested the assistance of a certain physician, 
ity eminent in these cases : this little gentleman 
IS a way of hitting ofif the complaints of his pa. 
snts, which is not always so conrcnrent to those 
cpectant parties, who have made up their minds 
id Teconciled themselves to the call of nature. A» 
ick had one object, and the doctor another, they 
id not entirely agree in their process, and she wasr 
int down by 'her husband into a distant county for 
le benefit of the air, in a low situation and adamp 
mse. Jack and the physician had now a scene of 
tercation, in which it was evident that the least 
an of the two bad the greatest spirit and the larg- 
t heart, and Jack certainly put up with someex- 
i^ssions, which could only be passed over by per. 
ct innocence or absolute cowardice: the little doc- 
r, who had no objection to send Jack out of the 
orld, and a very longing desire to keep his lady 
it, spoke like a man who had long been in the 
*actice of holding death at defiance ; but what 
ick lost in argument he made up in address, and 
ter professing his acquiescence in the measures of 
s antagonist, he silently determined to pursue his 
vn, and the doctor's departure was very soon fol- 
wed by that of his patient. The dying wife made 
feeble stand for a while, but what can a broken 
tart do against a hardened one ? 
After Jack had taken sudi zealous paini to over*' 
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rule the doctor's advice, it is not to be supposed but 
he would bare accompanied his wife to the place of 
her dcstiaatioo, if it had been only for the satisfac- 
tion of contemplating the effects of his own greater 
•agacity in her case ; and he protested to her, in the 
kindest manner, that nothing should have robbed 
him of the pleasure of attending her on the journey, 
but the most indispensable and unexpected business: 
he had just then received letters from two friends, 
which would be attended with the greatest breach 
of honour, if neglected ; and she knew his nicety of 
principle in those affairs : he would not read them 
to her, and she was in too weak a condition (he ob- 
served) to attend to business, but she might rest as- 
sured, he would, if possible, overtake her on the 
way, or be with her in a few hours after her ar- 
rival, for he should be impatient to be a witness of 
her recovery, which he persuaded himself would 
soon take place, when she had made experiment of 
the place he had chosen for her. When he had 
finished his apology, his wife raised her eyes from the 
ground, where she had fixed them whilst he was 
speaking, and with a look of such mild languor, 
and such dying softness, as would almost have melt- 
ed marble into pity, mournfully replied — -JarezceU! 
and resigning herself to the supportof her maid and 
a nurse, was lifted into her carriage, and left her 
husband to pursue his business without reproach. 

Jack Gay less now lost no further time in fulfilling 
the promise he had made to his wife, and immedi- 
ately began to apply himself to the letters, which 
had so indispensably prevented him from paying 
her those kind offices, which her situation was in 
so much need of. These letters I shall now insert, 
as some of my readers may probably think he 
wants a justi^tatVow ow \X\% cit^^kSAftvy., The first 
was from a great \aAy ol \x\x)a\«aA^^\ \^>^\v\aSiS!fc^ 
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who has a character for public charity and domes- 
tic rirtues, which eyen malice has not dared to im* 
peach. Her ladyship was now at her country seat^ 
where she presided at a table of the most splendid 
hospitality, and regulated a princely establishment 
with consummate judgment and decorum : in this 
great family Jack had long been a welcome Tisitor^ 
and as he had receired a thousand kindnesses at her 
hands, gratitude would dispose him t(« consider her 
requests as commands the most pressing. The im- 
portant contents were as follow^.m* 

* Dear Jack, 
^ I am sorry your wife's so sick ; butmethinks. 
you'd do well, to change the scene, and come 
amongst us, now home's so dull. You'll be gricv'd 
to hear I hape clapp'd Tom Jones in the back si- 
news : Ned has put a charge to him, but he is so 
ernelly let down, I am afraid he must be scor'd with 
a fine iron, and that will be an eye-sore, to say no 
worse on't. My lord you know hates writing, »» 
he bids me tell you to bring Moll Ross with you, as 
he thinks there is a young man here will take her 
oflfyour hands; and as you hare had the best of 
her, and she is rather under your weight, think 
you'll be glad to get well out of her. Would you 
believe it, I was eighthours in the saddle ycsterds^ : 
we dug a fox in Lady Tabby's park : the old dow- 
ager goes on setting traps ; all the country round 
Cries out upon it : thank the fates, she had a py'd 
peacock and a whole brood of Guinea fowls car- 
ried off last night : My lord says 'tis a judgment 
upon her. Don't forget to bring your Highland 
tarrier, as I would fain have a cross with my bitch 
Cruel. 

Dear Jack, yo)!if&, 

II 3 
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As Jack Gajless was not one of those milksops, 
-who let family excuses stand in the way of the more 
amiable office of obliging bis friends, and saw in its 
just light the ridicule he would naturally expose 
himself to, if he sheltered himself under so silly a 
pretence as a wife's sickness, he would infallibly 
haye obeyed her ladyship's commands, and set out 
with the Highland tarrier instead of Mrs. Gay less, 
if he had not been diWded by another Tery pressing 
attention, which every man of the world Avill ac 
knowledge the importance of. There was a certain 
young lady of easy virtue, who had made a tender 
impression on his heart as he was innocently taking 
the air in Hyde-park : he had prevailed so far with 
her as to gain her consent to an appointment for 
that day : not foreseeing, as 1 should suppose, or 
perhaps not just at that moment recollecting his 
wife's journey, and the call there would be upon 
him on that account. This young lady, who was 
wanting in no other virtue but chastity, had learnt 
some particulars of Mr. Gayless, which she had not 
been informed of when she yielded to the assigna- 
tion, and in consequence had written him the fol- 
lowing perplexing billet : 

* I am sorry it is not possible for me to receive 
the honour of your visit, and the more so, as I am 
afraid my reason for declining it, though insuper- 
able with me, will not appear a sufficient one in your 
opinion. I have just now been informed that you 
arc a married man ; this would have been enough, 
if I had not heard it with the addition, that your 
lady is one of the most excellent and mot injured 
women living — \f \v>de<id she be yet living, for I 
lea rn from the sat^^ av\t\\onV>f V)\^X. ^^ \^ \w\5jka last 
«taj;c of a f ap\d decVvwe. 
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< In what light must I regard myself, if I was to 
supply you with a motive for neglecting that atten- 
tion, which her situation demands of you ? Don't . 
let it surprise you, that a woman who has for- 
feited her claim to modesty, should yet retain some 
pretensions to humanity : if you have renounced 
both the one and the other, I have a double motive 
for declining your acquaintance. 

1 am, &c. 

The style of this letter seemed so extraordinary to 
Jack, and so unlike what he had been used to re- 
ceive from correspondents of this lady's description, 
that it is not to be wondered at, if itthrewhim into 
a profound meditation : not that the rebuke madq 
any other impression on him, than as it seemed, to 
involve a mystery which he could not expound ; for 
it never entered into his head to suppose that the 
writer was in earnest. In this dilemma he imparted 
it to a friend, and with his usual gaiety desired hi» 
help to unriddle it: his friend perused it, and with 
a serious countenance told him he was acquainted 
with the lady, and gave her perfect credit for the 
sincerity of the sentiments it contained : she was a 
romantic girl, he told him, and not worth a further 
thought ; but as he perceived he was chagrined with 
the affair, he advised him to take post for the coun- 
try, and attend the summons of his noble corres- 
pondent,, for that he himself had always found the 
dissipation of a journey the best remedy in all cases 
of vexation, like the present. This friendly advice 
was immediately followed by an order for the jour- 
ney, and Jack Gayless put himself into his post- 
chaise, with his tarrier by his side, ordering his 
groom to follow with Moll Ross by easy stages. 

Whilst Jack was rapidly posting towards the 
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bouse of jollity and dissipation, his snffcring and 
forsaken wife by slow stages pursned her last me- 
lancholy joorney : supported in her coach by her 
two women, and attended by an oldman-serrantof 
her father's, she at last reached the allotted honse, 
where her miseries were to find a period. One in. 
dbcretion only, a stolen and precipitate marriage, 
had marked her life with a blemish, and her hus- 
band, who in early youth had betrayed her artless 
affection into that fatal mistake, was now the chosen 
instrument of chastisement. She bore her compli« 
cated afflictions with the most patient resignation ; 
neither sickness nor sorrow forced a complarot 
from her ; and Death, by the gentieness of his ad- 
Tances, seemed to lay aside his terrors, and approach 
her with respect and pity. 

Jack was still upon hisyisit, when he veceifedthe 
news of her death : this eyent obliged him to break 
off from a most agreeable party, and take a journey 
to London ; but as the season had happened to set 
in for a seyere frost, and the fox-hounds were con- 
fined to their kennel, he had the consolation to re- 
flect that his amusements were not so much inter- 
rupted as they might haye been. He gaye orders 
for a handsome funeral, and deported himself with 
such outward propriety on the occasion, that all 
the world gaye him credit for his behayiour, and 
he continues to be the same popular character 
amongst his acquaintance, and uniyersally caressed: 
hi short, JackGayless (to use the phrase of fashion) 
is ^ the honestest fellow in England," and — a di&- 
(race to human nature. 
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NUMBER CIV. 



The conduct of a young lady, who is the only 
daughter of arery worthy father, and some alarm* 
ing particulars respecting her situation which had 
come to my knowledge, gave occasion to me for 
writing my Paper, No. XX VII. in which I endea- 
vour to point out the consequences parents have to 
apprehend from novels, which though written upon 
moral plans, may be apt to take too strong a hold 
upon young and susceptible minds, especially in the 
softer sex, and produce an affected character^ where 
we wish to find a natural one. 

As the young person in question is now happily 
extricated from all danger, and has seen her error, I 
shall relate her story, not only as it contains some 
incidents which are amusing, but as it tends to il- 
lustrate by example the several instru6tions, which 
ill my paper before mentioned I endeavour to 
convey. 

Sappho is the only child of Clemens, who is a 
widower ; a passionate fondness for this daughter, 
tempered with a very small share of observation or 
knowledge of the world, determined Clemens to an 
attempt (which has seldom been found to succeed) 
of rendering Sappho a miracle of accomplishments, 
by putting her under the instructions of masters in 
almost every art and science at one and the same 
lim^: his house now became an academy of musi- 
cians, dancing.masters, language-masters, drawing- 
masters, geographers, historians, and a variety of 
inferior artists male and female; all these studies 
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appeuvd Ae More dcsiimble to Qoanens, from Lis 
•n ^Bormnoe of tWa, kaTuig deroted his life to 
lonafiiT of a Terj diffmat nature. Sappho made 
jsstas B«ch progress ia each, as is usual with 
yom^ ladies so -attended ;^ske could do a little of 
Most of ihcm, awl talk of all : she could plaj a 
eoBcerto bj heart, with erefj grace her master had 
tmght her, sole for note, with the precise repetil 
Iftos of a haird organ : die had stuck the room 
wiCh drawings, which Qemens praised to the 
and which Sappho assured him had been odIj 
^ touched up a fittle* hj her master : she could tJi 
Ae ca{Mtal of ererj country, idien he questioned 
her out of the newspaper, and would point out the 
vcrj spot upon the terrestrial globe, where Paris, 
Madrid, Naples, and Constantinople, actually were 
to be foond : she had as much French as puxzkd 
Clemens, and would have serred her to buy blond* 
lace and Paris netting at a French milliner's ; naj, 
she had gone so far as to pen a letter in that Ian- . 
guage to a young lady of her acquaintance, which 
her master, who stood oTer whilst she wrote it, de- 
dared to be little inferior in style to Madame Se- 
▼igne's : in history, both ancient and modern, her 
progress was proportionable, for she could mn 
through the tweWe Caesar's in a breath, and reckon 
up all the kings from the conquest upon her fingers, 
without putting one ont of place ; this appeared a ' 
prodigy to Clemens, and in the warmth of his 
heart he furly told her she was one of the world's 
wonders ? Sappho aptly set him right in this mis* 
take, by assuring him that there was but seTen won- 
ders in the world, all of which she repeated to him, 
and only left him more conTinced that she herself 
was deserTedly the eighth. 

There was a gentleman about fifty years old, a 
tiiend of CLemenS) who came frequently to hii^ 
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house, and being a man of talents and leisure, waa 
so kind as to take great pains in directing and bring- 
ing Sappho forward in her studies : this was a yery 
acceptable service to Clemens, and the yisits of Mu- 
sidorus were always jo jfully welcomed both by him 
and Sappho herself : Musidorus declared himself 
overpaid by the delight it gave him to contemplate 
the opening talents of so promising a young lady ; 
and as Sappho was now of years to establish her 
pretensions to taste and sentiment, Musidorus made 
such a selection of authors for her reading, as were 
best calculated to accomplish her in those particu- 
lars : in settling this important choice, he was care- 
ful to put none but writers of delicacy and sensibi- 
lity into her hands ; interesting and affecting tales 
or novels, were the books he chiefly recommended, 
which, by exhibiting the fairest patterns of female 
purity (suffering distress, and even death itself from 
the attacks of licentious passion in the grosser sex) 
might inspire her sympathetic heart with pity, and 
guard it from seduction by displaying profligacy in 
its ofiost odious colours. . 

Sappho*s 'propensity to these studies, fully 
answered the intentions of her kind director, and she^ 
became more and more attached to works of senti- 
ment and pathos. Musidorus's next solicitude was 
to form her style, and with this view he took upon 
himself the trouble of carrying on a kind of proba- 
tionary correspondence with her ; this happy expe- 
dient succeeded beyond expectation, for as two peo- 
ple, who saw each other every day, could have very 
httle matter to write upon, there was so much the 
more exercise for invention ; and such was the co- 
piousness and fluency of expression which she. be- 
came mistress of by this ingenious practice, that she 
could 611 four sides of letter paper with what other 
people express upon the back of a card : Clemen» 
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once, in the exaltation of his heart, put a handle 
of these manuscripts into my hands, which he con- 
fessed he did not clearly understand, but neferthe- 
less belieTcd them to be the most elegant things in 
the language ; i shall gire the reader a sample of 
two of them, which i drew out of the number, Dot 
by choice, but by chance ; they were carefully 
folded, and labell^ at the back in Sappho^s ovo 
hand, as follows : ^ Musidorus to Sappho, of the 
10th of June ;' underneath she had wrote with a 
pencil these words : 

PICTURESQUE ! 

ELEGANT ! 

HAPPY ALLUSION TO THE SUN ! 

RING DAVID NOT TO BE COMPARED TO 

MUSIDORUS. 

Here follows the note, and I cannot doubt but 
the reader will confess that its contents deserve all 
that the label expresses. 

' June the lOM, 1785. 
^ As soon as I arose this morning, I directed mj 
eyes to the east, and demanded of the sun, if he had 
given you my good-morrow : this was my parting 
injunction last night, when I took leava of him in 
the west, and he this moment plays his beams with 
so particular a lustre, that I am satisfied he has ful- 
filled my commissiou, and saluted the eyelids of 
Sappho: if he is described to ^ come forth as a 
bridegroom out of his chamber,' how much rather 
may it be said of him, when he comes forth out of 
yours ! 1 shall look for him to perform his journey 
this day with a peculiar glee ; I expect he will not 
sutler a cloud to come near him, and I shall not be 
surprised, if, through his eagerness to repeat bis 
ext morning's salutation, he should ^ whip his 
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fiery-footed steeds to the west' soma hours before 
their time ; unless, indeed, you should walk forth 
whilst he is descending, and he should delay the 
wheels of his chariot, to look back upon an object 
so pleasing. You see, therefore, most amiable Sap- 
pho, that unless you fulfil your engagement, and 
consent to repeat our usual ramble in the cool of the 
CTening, our part of the world is likely to be in 
darkness before it is expected, and that Nature her. 
self will be put out of course, if Sappho forfeits her 
promise to Musidorus.' 

< Sappho in reply to Musidorus.' 

< If Nature holds her course till Sappho forfeit* 
her word to Musidorus, neither the setting nor the 
rising sun shall Tary from his appointed time. But 
why does Musidorus ascribe to me so flattering an 
influence, when, if I have any interest with Apollo, 
it must be to his good offices only that I owe it ? If 
lie bears the messages of Musidorus to me, is it not 
a mark of his respect to the person who sends him, 
rather than to her he is sent to ? and whom sh6uld 
lie so willingly obey, as one whom he so copiously 
inspires ? I shall walk as usual in the cool hour of 
even-tide, listening ' with greedy ear* to that dis. 
course, which, by the refined and elevated senti* 
ments it inspires, has taught me to look down 
with silent pity and contempt upon those frivolous 
beings, who talk the mere language of the senses, 
not of the soul, and to whose silly prattle I neither 
condescend to lend an ear, or to subscribe a word. 
Know, then, that Sappho will reserye her attention 
for Musidorus, and if Apollo ' shall delay the 
tfheels of his chariot' to wait upon us in our evening 
ramble, believe me he will not stop for the un- 
lf orthy purpose of looking back upon Sappho, but 
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for the nobler gratification of listening to Must- 
dorns.' 

The erening walk took place as nsaal, bat it was 
a walk in the dusty purlieus of London, and Sap- 
pho sighed for a cottage and the country : Musido- 
rus seconded the sigh, and he had abundance of fine 
things to say on the occasion : retirement is a charm- 
ing subject for a sentimental enthusiast ; there is not 
a poet in the language, but will help him out witk 
a description ; Musidorus had them all at his fingers 
ends, from ' Hesperus that led the starry host,* 
down to a glow-worm. 

The passion took so strong a hold of Sappbo^s 
mind, tiiat she actually assailed her father on the 
subject, and with great energy of persuasion moved 
him to adopt her ideas: it did not exactly suit 
Clemens to break up a rery lucrative professioii, 
and set out in search of some solitary cottage, 
whose romantic situation might suit the spirit- 
alized desires of his daughter, and I am afraid he 
was for once in his life not quite so respectful to 
her wishes, as he might have been : Sappho was 
BO unused to contradiction, that she explained her. 
self to Musidorus with some asperity, and it be- 
came the subject of much debate between them: 
not that he held a contrary opinion from her's ; bat 
the difficulty which embarrassed both parties was, 
where to find the happy scene she sighed for, and 
how to obtain it when it was found. The first part 
of this difficulty was at last surmounted, and the 
chosen spot was pointed out by Musidorus, which 
according to his description tvas the very bower o( 
felicity : it was in a northern county, at a distance 
from the capital, and its situation was most delect- 
able : the next measure was a strong one ; for the 
question to be decided was, if Sappho should aban- 
don her project or her father ; she called upon Mu- 
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•idorus for his opinion, and he delifered it as fol- 
lows :— ^ If I was not convinced, most amiable 
Sappho, that a second application to Clemens would 
lie as unsuccessful as the first, I would adrise you 
to the experiment ; but as there b no doubt of this^ 
it must be the height of imprudence to put that to a 
trial, of which there is no hope : it comes, therefore, 
next to be considered, if you shall give up your 
plan, or execute it without his prifity ; in other 
words, if you shall or shall not do that, which is to 
make you happy : if it were not consistent with the 
strictest purity of character, I should answer no ; 
but when I reflect upon the innocence, the simpli- 
€ityj the moral beauty of the choice you make, I 
then regard the duty you owe to yourself as superior 
to all others, which are falsely called natural; 
whereas, if you follow this in preference, you obey 
nature herself: if you were of an age too childish 
to be allowed to know what suits you best, or, if 
being old enough to be entitled to a choice, you 
wanted wit to make one, there would be no doubt 
in the case ; nay, I will go so far as to say, that if 
Clemens was a man of judgment superior to your 
own, I should be staggered with his opposition ; 
but, if truth may ever be spoken, it may on this oc. 
casion, and who is there that does not see the weak. 
■ess of the father's understanding ; who but must 
acknowledge the pre-eminence of the daughter's ? 
I will speak yet plainer, mostincomparable Sappho, 
it is not fitting that folly should prescribe to wis- 
dom : the question, therefore, is come to an upshot, 
shall Sappho Hto a life she despises and detests, to 
bumour a father, whose weakness she pities, but 
whose judgment she cannot respect ? 

^ No,* replied Sappho, < that point is decided ; 
pass on to the next, and speak to me upon the prac* 
ticability of executing what I am resohed to at«^ 
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t^mpt/ < Tbe aothoritj of a |Kirent,' Tesnnel 
Musidorus, ^ is such Ofer an onprotected duM^ 
that reason will be no defence to you against obsti- 
Bacy and coercion, la the case of a son, prolasaoa 
gires that defence : new do ties are imposed by a 
nan's Tocation, which supersede what are called 
natural ones ; but in the instance of a daughter, 
where shall she flj for protection against the inpe- 
rious controul of a parent, but to the arms — ? I 
tremble to pronounce the word ; your own inugi- 
Bation must complete the sentence' — * Oh ! hor- 
rible !' cried Sappho, interrupting him, ' I will ae- 
Ter marrj ; I will ne?er so contaminate the spotkti 
lustre of my incorporeal purity : no, Mosidorus^nOi 
— rU bettrmyblmskimg konomrs stili about m€ — ' Aad 
fit you should,* cried Musidorus, ^ what daemon dare 
defile them ? Perish the man diat coold intrude a 
sensual thought within the sphere of such repdling 
Tirtue ! — But marriage is a form ; and forms are 
pure ; at least they may be such ; there's bo poUa- 
tion in a name ; and Lf a name will shelter yos, 
why should you fear to take it ? — ^ 1 perceive,' an- 
swered Sappho, ^ that I am in a very dangerous di« 
lemma ; since the Tery expedient, which is to pro- 
tect me from violence of one sort, exposes me to 
it, undar another shape too odious to mention.' — 
^ And b therew then,* said Mosidoms, sighing, ^ is 
there no human being in your thoughts in whom 
you can condde ? Alas for me! if you believe yon 
have no friend who is not tainted with the impuri- 
ties of his sex : and what b friendship ? what, but 
tke anion of souls \ and are not souls thus united 
already married : Forny part, I have long r^arded 
our pur^ aad spiritualized connection in this light, 
and I cannot forv'see how any outward ceremony 
k to alter that inherent delicacy of sentiment, which 
m iti$eiMrabb( from my soul's attachment to the soul 
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r Sappbo : if we are determined to despise the 
orid, we should also despise the constructions of 
le world : if retirement is our choice, and the life 
nd habits of Clemens are not to be the life and ha« 
its of Sappho, why should Musidorus, who is 
sady to sacrifice erery thing in her defence, not 
e thought incapable of abusing her confidence, 
rhen he offers the protection of his name ? If a 
3W words muttered oyer us by a Scotch blacksmith 
dll put all our troubles to rest, why should wc re- 
ort to dangers and difficulties, when so easy a 
emedy is before us ? But why should I seek for 
rguments to allay your apprehensions, when you 
ATC in me so natural a security for my perform- 
nee of the strictest stipulations V — ^ And what is 
bat security ?' she eagerly demanded. Musidorus 
low drew back a few paces, and with the most 
olemn air and action laying his hand upon his 
leart, replied, * My age, Madam !' — * That's true,* 
Tied Sappho ; and now the conversation took a 
lew turn, in the course of which they agreed upoR 
heir plan of proceeding, settled their rendezTOus 
or the next day, and Musidorus departed ta pre- 
lare all things necessary for the security of their 
xpcdition. 

X. K $ 
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ToM^e Chloen semH amgtmtem, 
O Copid, toodi this rebel heart! 

Upon the daj appointed, Sappho, with her fa* 
thcr*s consent^ set out in a hired post-chaise upon 
a pretended visit to a relation, who liTed aboat 
twenty miles from town on the northern road : at 
the inn where she was to change horses, she dismis- 
sed her LfOndon postilion with a short note to her 
father, in which she told him she should write to 
him in two or three days time : here she took post 
for the next stage upon the great road, where she 
was met by Musidorns and from thence they pressed 
forward with all possible expedition towards Gretna 
Green. 

The mind of Sappho was visited with some com- 
pandtions by the way ; but the eloquence of her 
companion, and the respectful delicacy of his beha- 
viour, soon reconciled her conscience to the step she 
had taken : the reflections which passed in Mosi- 
dorus's breast, were not so easily quieted : the 
anxiety of his thoughts, and the fatigues of the 
journey, brought so violent an attack upon him, 
that when he was within a stage or two of his jour* 
ney's end, he found himself unablq to proceed; the 
gout had seized upon his stomach, and immediate 
relief became necessary : the romantic visions with 
which Sappho hitherto had indulged her imagina- 
tion, now began to vanish, and a gloomy prosper 
opened upon her; in place of a cojiforter and cuni' 
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panion by the way to soothe her cares, and fill her 
mind with soft healing sentifoents, she had a wretch- 
ed obje6l before her eyes, tormented with pain and 
at the point of death. 

The bouse in which she had taken shelter was of 
the meanest sort, but the good people were humane 
and assiduous, and the village afforded a medical as- 
sistant of no- contemptible skill in his profession ? 
there was another consolation attended her situ- 
ation, for in the same inn was quartered a dragoon 
•fficer with a small recruiting party ; this young 
•ornct was of a good family, of an engaging per- 
son and Tcry elegant address; his humanity was 
exerted not only in consoling Sappho, but in nursing 
and cheering Musidorus. 'i'hese charitable offices 
were performed with such a natural benignity, that 
Sappho must have been most insensible if she could 
hsLYC overlooked them ; her gentle heart on the con- 
trary overflowed with gratitude, and in the extre- 
mity of her distress she freely confessed to him, that 
hut for his support she must have sunk outright. 
Though the extremity of Musidorus^s danger was 
flow over, yet he was incapable of exertion ; and 
Sappho, who was at leisure to reflc61 upon her situa- 
fion, b?gan to waver in her resolution, and to put 
some questions to herself, which reason could not 
pcadily answer. Her thoughts were so distra^ed 
and perplexed, that she saw no resource but to un- 
ilurthcn them, and throw herself upon the honour 
aFiid discretion of Lionel, for so this young officer 
was called. This she had frequently in mind to do, 
and many opportunities ottered themselves for it, 
tiut still her sensibility of shame prevented it. The 
constant apprehension of pursuit hunj» over her, 
And sometimes she meditated to go back to her la- 
•5ficr ; in one of these moments she had begun to 
^.ritea letter to Clemens to prepare him for her re- 
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tarn, when Lionel entered the room and informed 
lier that he perceived so risible an amendment ia 
Musidoras, that he expc6^cd to congratulate heron 
his recovery in a very few days — ' and thenMadaro,* 
added he, ' my sorrows will begin where yoar'i 
end ; be it so ! if you are happy, i must not con* 
plain : I presume this gentleman is your father or 
near relation ?* — ^ Father !' exclaimed Sappho :— 
She cast her eyes upon the letter she was inditiai 
and burst into tears. Lionel approached, andtaok 
her hand in his ; she raised her handkerchief to her 
eyes with the other, and he proceeded — ^ If my 
anxious solicitude for an unknown lady, in whost 
happiness my heart is warmly interested, exposei 
me to any hazard of your displeasure, stop me he* 
fore 1 speak another word ; if not, confide in ney 
and you shall find me ready to devote my life to 
serve you. The mystery about yoa, and the roai 
you are upon, (were it not for the companion yoa 
are with) would tempt mc to believe yoa was apoi 
a generow errand, to reward some worthy maa, 
whom fortune and your parenis do not favour; but 
this poor object above stairs makes that impossible. 
if, however, there is any favoured lover, waiting ia 
secret agony for that expe^ed moment, when your 
release from hence may crown him with the best of 
human blessings, the hand, which now has hold of 
your^s, shdl be devoted to his service : command 
me where you will ; I never yet have forfeited my 
honour, and cannot wrong your confidence.* -^ 
^ You are truly generous,' replied Sappho ; < there 
is no such man ; the hand you hold is yet untainted 
and till now has been untouched ; release it there, 
fore, and I will proceed. My innocence has been 
my error ; I have been the dupe of sentimentr lam 
the only child of a fond father, and never knew (he 
i^esiiag of a motUer *, when I look back npoo mj 
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lacation, I perceive that art has been exhausted, 
id nature oyerlooked in it. The unhappy object 
t>OTe stairs has been my sole adviser and director ; 
)r my father is immersed in business: from him, 
nd from the duty which I owe him, I confess I 
ave seceded, and my design was to devote myself 
> retirement. My scheme I now perceive was vi- 
onary in the extreme ; left to my own refle6tions, 
sason shews me both the danger and the folly of it. 
have therefore determined upon returning to my 
ither^ and am writing to him a letter, which I shall 
und by express, to relieve hira from the agonies my 
Uj conduct has occasioned.' — ' What you have 
ow disclosed to me,' said Lionel, ^ with a sincc- 
ity that does equal honour to yourself and me, de- 
lands a like sincerity on my part, and I must there- 
>rp conYess to you, that Musidorus, believing him- 
elf at the point of death, imparted to me not only 
very thing that has passed, but all the future pur- 
oses of this treacherous plot, from which you have 
3 providentially escaped ; these I shall not explain 
9 you at present, ^ut you may depend upon it, that 
bis attack upon his life has saved his conscience. 

cannot as a man of honour oppose myself to your 
esolution of returning home immediately ; and yet, 
rhen I consider the ridicule you will have to en. 
ounterfrom the world at large, the refledtions that 
v'ill arise in your mind, when there is perhaps no 
riend at hand to assuage them, but above all when 

thus contemplate your charms, and irecolledt that 
;fre6tation is expelled, and nature reinstated in your 
leart, I cannot resist the impulse nor the opportu. 
lity of appealing to that nature against a separation 
o fatal to my peace : yes, loveliest of women, I 
nust appeal to nature ; I must hope this heart of 
rour*s, where such refined sensations have resided, 
rill not be shut from, others of a more generous 
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kind. What could the mme of Mvidom 4«, 
which Lionel's cannot ? Whj should jo« m^t re- 
place an unworthy friend with ooe of fnicrpm- 
ciplcs : with one of honourable birth, of eq«al age^ 
and owner of a heart that beats with a«ieat|iMriw 
towards you ? Had jou been made the tanJSxr d 
this chimaera, this illusion, what had jonr fUher 
suffered ? If I am honoured with jonr hand in mtf* 
riage, what can he complain of? Mjr condnct, f 
connections, and mj hopes in life, will tatftlK 
scrutiny : suffer me to say yon will have aprata- 
tor, whose character can face the wcirld, and vhtii 
spirit cannot fiear it. As for worldly motives, lie* 
nouncc them ; giTC me yourself and yonr ■ffeictisni; 
giTC me possession of this hand, these eyes, nnd the 
soul which looks through thcsn ; let your hAet 
withhold the re&t. Now, loTeliest and most be- 
loTcd, haTe you the heart to share a soldier's lor- 
tune ? Have you the noble confidence to take Ui 
word ? Will you follow, where his hononr bids 
him go, and whether a joyful ndory or a glorkmi 
death attends him, will yon receire hia liiingi or 
entomb him dying in your arms ?' 

Whilst Lionel was uttering these words, his ac- 
tion, his emotion, and that honest glow of passion, 
which nature only can assume, and artifice caanst 
counterfeit, had so subdued the yielding heart of 
Sappho, that he must hare been dull indeed, if he 
could hare wanted any stronger confirmation of his 
success, than what her looks bestowed : nerer was 
silence more doqaent ; the labour of language and 
the forms of law had no share in this contract : a 
sigh of speechless ecstacy drew ap the nuptial 
bond ; the operations of love are momentary : tears 
of affection interchangeably witnessed the deed, aad 
the contia&ii^ parties seUed it with an innolablf 
ambiaca. 
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f moment now had wings to waft them to 
>p}r spot, where the unholy hand of law ha» 
plucked up the root of love : freedom met 
( the very extremity of her precincts ; nature 
t her haiid to welcome them, and the Lores 
aces, though exiled to a desart, danced in 

was Sappho, when brooglkt to the Terj 
f destruction, rescued by the happy inter* 

oi Providence. The next day produced an 
iw with Clemens, at the house to which they 
d after the ceremony in Scotland : the meet- 
iHght well be expected, was poignaDt and 
;hful ; but when Sappho, in place of a super- 
^d sentimentalist, presented to him a son-in* 
whose martial form and countenance he be- 
41 th, honour, manly beauty, and erery at- 
grace that could justify her choice, his trans* 
icame exccsaiTe ; and their union, being now 
id by the blessing of a father, and warranted 
r and nature, has snatched a deluded Tictim 
isery and error, and added one conjugal in* 
to the scanty records of nnfashionable felf- 

[lot my young female readers belieye that the 
gance of Sappho's conduct is altogether out 
re, or that they hayc nothing to appreheml 
en of Musidonis's age and charadter; my 
ttion convinces me to the contrary. Chraviiy^ 
>rd Shaftesbury, is the very essence ojimpos* 
nd sentimental gravity, Tarnished over with 
lerienced artifice of age and wisdom, is the 
f its speci'js» 
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I THINK the ladies will not accuse me of busjiig 
myself in impertinent remarks upon their dress and 
attire, for indeed it is not to their persons my ser- 
vices are devoted, but to their minds : if I can add 
to them any thing ornamental, or take from then 
any thing unbecoming, I shall gain my wish ; the 
rest I shall leave to their milliners and mantua- 
makers. 

Now if I have any merit with them for not in- 
truding upon their toilets, let them shew me so muck 
complaisance, as not to read this paper, whilst they 
are engaged in those occupations, which 1 havene- 
Ter before interrupted ; for as I intend to talk witk 
them a little metaphysically, I would not wbh t« 
divide their attention, nor shall I be contented witk 
less than the whole. 

In the first place I must tell them, gentlethoagk 
they be, that human natureis subject to a variety of 
passions, some of these are virtuous passions, some, 
on the contrary, I am afraid are evil ; there are 
however a number of intermediate propensities, most 
of which might also be termed passions, which by 
the proper influence of reason, may become very 
useful allies to any one singlevirtue, when in danger 
of being overpowered by a host of foes : at the 
same time they are as capable of being kidnapped 
hy the enemies of reason, and, when enlisted in the 
ranks of the insurgents, seldom fail to turn the fate of 
the battle, and commit dreadful havock in the peace- 
ful quarters of the invaded virtue. It is apparent 
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then, that all these intermediate propensities are a 
kind of balancing powers, which seem indeed to 
hold a neutrality in moral affairs, but, holding it 
'with arms in their hands, cannot be supposed to re« 
main impartial spectators of the fray, ftad therefore 
must be either with us, or against us. 

I shall make myself better understood when I 
proceed to instance them, and I will begin with 
that, which has been called the universal passion^ 
The love of Fame. 

I presume no lady will disavow this propensity; 
I would not wish her to attempt it; let her examine 
it however; let her first inquire to what point it is 
likely to carry her, before she convnits herself to its 
conduct : if it is to be her guide to that fame only, 
which excels in fashionable dissipation, figures in 
the first circles of the gay world, and is the load- 
stone to attradt every libertine of high life into the 
sphere of its a6tivity, it is a traitorous guide, and is 
seducing her to a precipice, that will sooner or later 
be the grave of her happiness : on the contrary, if it 
proposes to avoid these dangerous pursuits, and re* 
:ommends a progress through paths less tempting to 
the eye, perhaps, but terminated by substantial com- 
forts, she may securely follow a propensity, which 
cannot mislead her, and indulge a passion, which 
will be the moving spring of all her actions, and 
but for which her nature would want energy, and 
her character be no otherwise distinguished than by 
avoidance of vice without the grace and merit of 
any positive virtue. I can hardly suppose, if it was 
put to a lady's choice at her outset into life, which 
kind of fame she would be distinguished for, good 
or evil, but that she would at once prefer the good ; 
I must believe she would acknowledge more gratifi- 
cation in being signalized as the best wife, the best 
mother, the most exemplary woman of her time, 

VOL. XXX1X» L L 
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titan in bein^ pointed ont in aH circles she frequents 
as the most fashionable rake, the best dressed yolap. 
tnarj In the nation : if this be rightly conjectured, 
-why \f ill not every woman, who has her choice to 
make, direct her ambition to those objects, which 
will giye her most satisfaction when attained? 
There can be no reason but becanse it imposes on 
her some self-denials by the way, which she has not 
fortitude to surmount ; and it is plain she does not 
lore fame well enough to be at much pains in a&* 
quiring it ; her ambition does not reach at noble ob- 
jects, her passion for celebrity is no better than that 
of a buffoon's, who for the ranity of being conspi- 
cuous submits to be contemptible. 

Friendship is a word which has a very captivating 
sound, but is by no means of a decided quality ; it 
may be friend or foe, as reason and true judgment 
shall determine for it. If I were to decry all female 
friendships in the lump it might seem a harsh sen- 
tence, and yet it will seriously behove every parent 
to keep strict watch over this propensity in the early 
moTements of the female mind. I am not disposed 
to expatiate upon its dangers very particularly ; they 
are sufficiently known to people of experience and 
discretion ; but attachments must be stemmed in 
their beginnings ; keep off correspondents from 
your daughters as you would keep off the pesti- 
lence : romantic misses, sentimental novelists and 
scribling pedants overturn each others heads with 
such eternal rhapsodies about friendship, and refine 
upon nonsense with such an affectation of enthusi- 
asm, that if it has not been the parent's study to 
take early precautions against all such growing pro- 
pensities, it will be in Tain to oppose the torrent, 
when it carries all before it, and oyerwhelms the 
passions with its force. 
Sensibiliti/ is a mighty fayourite with the fair sex; 
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it is an amiable friend or a very daagerevs foe to 
yirtue : let the female, up ho professes it, be careful 
how she makes too full a display of her weakness ; 
for this is so Tery soft and insinaatiog a propensity^ 
that it will be found in most female glossaries as a 
iynonimous term for love itself ; in fact, it is littk 
else than the nomme'de-guerrey which that insidioas 
adventurer takes upon him in all first a|>proadies ; 
the pass- word in all those skirmishiDg experiraeats^ 
which young people make upon each other's affec* 
tions, before they proceed to plainer declarations ; 
it is the whetstone, upon which lore sharpens ao4 
prepares his arrows : if any lady makes a certaiii 
ahew of sensibility in company with her admirer^ 
be must be a very dull fellow, if he-does not know 
bow to turn the weapon from himself to her. Now 
sensibility assumes a different character when it if 
taken into the serTice of benevolence, or made tile 
ccntinel of modesty ; in one case it gives the spring 
to pity, in the other the alarm to discretion ; bai 
whenever it assails the heart by soft seduction to be* 
stow that pity and relief, which discretion does not 
warrant, and purity ought not to grant, it should 
be treated as a renegado and a spy, which, under 
the mask of charity, would impose upon credulity 
for the vilest purposes, and betray the heart by 
flattering it to its ruin. 

Vanity is a passion to which I think 1 am yery 
complaisant, when I admit it to a place amongst 
these convertible propensities, for it is as much as 
J can do to find any occupation for it in the family 
concerns of virtue ; perhaps, if I had not known 
Vanessa I should not pay it even this small eompli- 
vnent : it can however do some under offices in Hkt 
household of generosity, of cheerfulness, hospi* 
tality, and certain other respectable qualities ; it is 
}ittle else than an officious, civil, silly thing, that 

l'l2 
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runs on errands for its betters, and is content to be 
paid with a smile for its good-will, by those who 
have too much good-sense to shew it any real re- 
spect: when it is harmless, it would be hard to 
wound it out of wantonness ; when it is mischieT- 
ous, there is merit in chastising it with the whip of 
ridicule : a lap-dog may be endured, if he is inof- 
fensive and does not annoy the company, but a 
snappish, barking pett, though in a lady's arms, de- 
serves to have his ears pulled for his impertinence. 
Delicacy is a soft name, and fine ladies, who have 
a proper contempt for the vulgar, are very willing 
to be thought endowed with senses more refined and 
exquisite than nature ever meant to give them; their 
nerves are susceptible in the extreme, and they are 
of constitutions so irritable, that ^ the very winds of 
heaven' must not be allowed to ^ visit their face too 
roughly.' 1 have studied this female favourite with 
some attention, and I am not yet able to discover 
any one of its good qualities ; 1 do not perceive tAc 
merit of such exquisite fibres, nor have I observed 
that the slenderest strings are apt to produce the 
sweetest sounds, when applied to instruments of 
harmony ; I presume the female heart should be 
such an harmonious instrument, when touched by 
the parent, the friend, the husband ; but how can 
these expect a concert of sweet sounds to be ex- 
cited, from a thing which is liable to be jarred and 
put ou t of tune by every breath of air ? It may be 
kcptin its case, like an old-fashioned virginal, which 
nobody knows, or even wishes to know, how to 
touch : it can never be brought to bear its part in 
a family- concert, but must hang by the wall, or at 
best be a solo instrument for the remainder of its 
days. 

BashfulnesSy when it is attached to modesty, will 
be regarded with the eye of candour^ and cheered 
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-with the smile of encouragement ; but bashfulnesj 

is a hireling, and is sometimes discoTered in the li- 

yery of pride, oftentimes in the cast- o£f trappings 

of affectation ; pedantry is very apt to bring it into 

company, and sly, secret consciousness will fre* 

quently ^ blush because it understands'. I do not 

say I have much to lay to its charge, for it is not apt 

to be troublesome in polite societies, nor do I com* 

monly meet it even in the youngest of the female sex. 

There is a great deal of blushing I confess in all the 

circles of fine ladies, but then it is so universal a 

blush and withal so permanent, that 1 am far from 

imputing it always to bashfulness, when the cheeks 

of the fair are tinged with roses. However, though 

it is sometimes an impostor, and for that reason may 

deserve to be dismissed, I cannot help having a con* 

sideration for one, that has in past tiroes been the 

handmaid of beauty, and therefore as merit has 

taken modesty into her service, I would recommend 

to ignorance to put bashfulness into full pay and 

employment. 

Politeness is a charming propensity, and I would 
wish the fine ladies to indulge it, if it were only by 
way of contrast between themselves and the fine 
gentlemen they consort with. I do not think it is 
altogether becomingfor a lady to plant herself in the 
centre of a circle with her back to the fire, and ex- 
pc6i; every body to be v/armed by the contemplation 
of her figure or the refledtion of her countenance ; at 
the same time I am free to confess it an attitude, by 
which the man of high breeding is conspicuously 
distinguished, and is charming to behold, when set 
off with the proper accompaniments of leather 
breeches, tight boots and jockey waistcoat. I will 
not deny however but I have seen this practised by 
ladies, who hare acquitted themselves with great 
spirit on the occasion ; but then it cannot be dons 

L l3 ^ 
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"withoat certain male accoutrements, and presup- 
poses a slouched hat, ha1f-boots,short waistcoat and 
riding dress, not to omit broad metal buttons with 
great letters engraved upon them, or the signature 
of some hunt, with the indispensable appendage of 
two long dangling watch.chains,which serve to mark 
the double value people of fashion put upon their 
time, and also shew the encouragement they bestow 
upon the arts : with these implements the work 
may be done even by a female artist, but it is an art 
I wish no young lady to study, and I hope the pre- 
sent professors will take no more pupils, whilst the 
academies of Humphries and Mendoza are kept 
open for accomplishments, which I think upon the 
whole are altogether as becoming. Politeness, as I 
conceive, consists in putting people at their ease in 
your company, and being at your ease in theirs ; 
modern practice I am afraid is apt to misplace this 
process, for 1 observe every body in fashionable life 
polite enough to study their own ease, but I do not 
see much attention paid to that part of the rule, 
which ought to be first observed : it is well calcu- 
lated for those, who are adepts in it, but if ever such 
an out-of-the-way thing as a modest person comes 
within its reach, the awkward novice is sure to be 
distressed, and whilst every body about him seems 
reposing on a bed of down, he alone is picketted 
upon a seat of thorns : 'till this shall be reformed by 
the ladies, who profess to understand politeness, I 
shall turn back to my red-book of forty years ago, 
to see what relicts of the old court are yet amongst 
us, and take the mothers for my models in prefer- 
ence to their daughters. 
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After in obsequium plus aquo pronus, et inU 
Derisor lecti, sic nutvm dwitis htnret, ' 

Sic Herat voceSf et verba cadentia toUU* 

HORAT* . 

I AM bewildered by the definitions, which iDetaphy<k 
sical writers give uj of the human passions : 1 can 
understand the characters of Theophrastus, and am 
entertained by his sketches ; but whcfn your pro- 
found thinkers take the subject in hand, they appear 
to me to dive to the bottom of <the deep in search of 
that which tloats upon its surface : if a man in the 
heat of anger would describe the moTements of his 
mind, he might paint the tempest to the life ; bat 
as such descriptions are not to be expected, moral 
essayists have substituted personification in their 
place, and by the pleasing introduction of a few 
natural incidents, form a kind of little drama, in 
which they make their fictitious hero describe those 
follies, foibles and passions, which they who really 
feel them are not so forward to confess. 

When Mr. Locke in his Essay on the Human 
Understanding describes all pity as partaking of 
contempt, I cannot acknowledge that he is speaking 
of pity, as 1 feel it : when I pity a fellow-creature 
in pain, (a woman, for instance, in the throes of 
childbirth) I cannot submit to own there is any in- 
gredient of so bad a quality as contempt in my pity: 
but if the metaphysicians tell me that 1 do not know 
how to call my feelings by their right name, and 
that my pity is not pity properly so defined, I will 
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wt/t pifte nd to £sp«te witk aaj geatieman whose 
lBu:iia^ 1 do not BBdentuMl, and on]j beg per- 
■uBsioB to eojof a Brnntiao^ vliidi I call pitj, 
irhikoot iBdnlging a p to p c a aty wluch he calls coo- 



Tlie fialterer is a character, which the moralists 
wits of all tiskcs ajid all natioiu haTe ridiculed 
noTf firrerel J aod more snccesfkll j than almost an j 
od^er ; jet it «dU cnsis, and a few pages perhaps 
vonkS not bcmiiippligdj if I was to make room for 
a civii kind of geoUeman of this description, (bj 
SMK BiU J Siaper} who, having seeo his failings in 
Ihcir proper I^t of ridicale, is willing to expose 
thea to puhbr view for theamasenient, it is hoped, 
if not for the ose and benefit, of the reader. 

1 beg leave therefore to introduce Mr. Bill j Sim- 
per to mj candid friends and protectors, and shail 
leave him to tell his stoiy in his own words. 

1 am the yoaagei* son of a jonnger brother : my 
father qaali^d himself for onders in the university 
of Aberdeen, and by the help of an insinuating ad« 
4ress, a soft counter-tenor voice, a civil smile and a 
happy iexibilit J in the vertebrae of his back-booe, 
recommended himself to the good graces of a right 
reverend patron, who, after a doe course of attend- 
anceanddependence^presented him to a comfortable 
benefice, which enabled him to support a prettjoa- 
meroos family of children. The good bishop it 
seems was passionately fond of the game of chess, 
and my father, though the better player of the two, 
know how to make a timely move so as to throw 
the victory into his lordship's hand after a hard bat- 
tie, which was a triumph very grateful to his va- 
nity, and not a little serviceable to my father's 
purposes. 

Under this expert professor I was instructed in 
hU t)ie 9bif U and mo^ementi in the great game of 
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life, and then sent to make my way in the world as 
well as I was able. My first object was to pay my 
court to my father's elder brother, the head of onr 
family ; an enterprize not less arduous than impor- 
tant. My uncle Antony was a widower, parsimo« 
nious, peevish, and recluse, he was rich, however, 
egregiously self-conceited, and in his own opinion a 
deep philosopher and metaphysician ; by which I 
would be understood to say that he doubted every 
thing, disputed every thing and believed nothing. 
He had one son, his only child, and him he had 
lately driven out of doors and disinherited for non. 
suiting him in an argument upon the immortality 
of the soul : here then was an opening no prudent 
man could miss, who scorned to say his soul was his 
own, when it stood in the way of his interest : and 
as I was Well tutored beforehand, I no sooner gained 
admission to the old philosopher, than 1 so far 
worked my way into his good graces, as to be aU 
lowed to take possession of a truckle-bed in a spare 
garret of the family mansion: envy must have owned 
(if envy could have looked asquint upon so humble 
a situation as mine was) that considering what a 
game I had to play, 1 managed my cards well ; for 
nncle Antony was an old dog at a dispute, and as 
that cannot well take place, whilst both parties are 
on the same side, I was forced at times to make battle 
for the good of the argument, and seldom failed to 
find Antony as completely puzzled with the zig- 
zaggeries of his metaphysics, as uncle Toby of more 
worthy memory was with the horn-works and 
counterscarps of his fortifications. 

Amongst the various topics, from which Anto. 
ny's ingenuity drew matter of dispute, some were 
so truly ridiculous, that if I were sure my reader 
was as much at leisure to hear, as I am just now to 
relate them, I should not scruple the recital. One 
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morning having been rather long-winded in de- 
icribing the circumstances of a dream, that had dis- 
turbed bis imagination in the night, I thought it not 
amiss to throw in a remark in the way of cousola- 
tion upon the fallacy of dreams in general. This 
was enough for him to turn over to the other side^ 
and support the credit of dreams totisvtribus : I now 
thought it adfrisable to trim, and took a middle 
course between both extremes, by humbly coa* 
ceiying dreams might be sometimes true and some- 
times false: this he contended to be nonsense upoa 
the face of it, and if 1 would undertake to shew 
they were both true and false, he would engage io 
proTeby sound logic they could be neither onenar 
the other :-—^ But why do we begin to talk,' added 
he, ^ before we settle what we are to talk about? 
What kind of dreams are you speaking of, and how 
do you distinguish dreams?' — ^Isee no distinction 
between them,' 1 replied ;> Dreams yisit our fancies 
in sleep, and are all, according to Mr. Locke's idea, 
made up of the waking man's thoughts.' — < Does 
Mr. Locke say that?' exclaimed my uncle. ^Th^ 
Mr. Lockers an impostor for telling you so, and yoa 
arc a fool for believing him : wiser men than Mr. 
Locke have settled that matter many centuries before 
he was born or even dreamt of ; but perhaps Mr. 
Locke forgot to tell you how many precise sorts of 
dreams there are, and how to denominate and define 
them ? perhaps he forgot that I say.' I confessed 
4hat I neither knew any thing of the matter myself, 
nor did 1 beliere the author alluded to had left any 
clue towards the discovery. 

^ I thought as much,' retorted my uncle Antony 
in a tone of triumph, ^ and yet this is the man who 
sets up for an investigator of the human understand- 
ing ; but I will tell you. Sir, though he could not, 
there are neither more nor less than five Beveial 
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irts of dreams particularly distkiguislied, and I defy 
Ten the seren sleepers themseWes to name a sixtk* 
'he first of these was by the Greeks denominated 
kieirosj by the Latins ^onutitfm^ (simply 9k Dream) 
ad you must be asleep to dream it.' ' Granted,' 
uoth I. ^ What is granted ?' rejoined the philoso* 
•her, ^ Not that sleep is in all cases indispeaaable to 
lie man who dreams.' — ^ HumfHi I' quoth I. — My 
ncle proceeded. 

^ The second sort of dreams you shall understand 
ras by the aforesaid Greeks called Orama^ by the 
Atins VUio^ or as we might say a vuion ; in this ease 
ftke notice you may be asleep, or you may be 
wake, or neither, or as it were between both; your 
yes may be shut, or they may be open, looking in- 
wards or outwards or upwards, either with sightor 
without sight, as it pleases God, but the vision yoa 
lust see, or how else can it rightly be called a Ti« 
ion ?' True,' replied I, ' there is a sect who are 
particularly faroured with this kind of yistons.' 
Prythee', don't interrupt me,' said my uQcle, and 
gain went on. 

^ The third sort of dreams, to speak according to 
he Greeks, we shall call Chrematismos^ according to 
he Latins we must denominate it Oraculum^ (an 
rack) ; now this differs from a vtsion^ in as much 
B it may happen to a man born blind as well as to 
krgus himself, for he has nothing for it but to listen, 
mderstand and belieTe, and whatever it tells him 
hall come true, though it never entered into his 
lead to preconceive one tittle of what is told him : 
md where is Mr. Locke and his waking thoughts 
lere ?' — ^ He is doue for,' I answered, ' thera is no 
lisputing against an oracle.' 

^ The fourth sort,' resumed he, ^ is the Enuptian 
»f ihe aforesaid Greeks, and answers to the Latin 
''nsomniumy which is in fact a dream and no dream^a 
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kuid of rtneriej wWb m man doses between sleepiDg 
and waking, and bailds castles (as we saj) in the air 
■jKMi the rambliags of lib own fancj. 

^ The fifth and last sort of dreams 0, by Greeks 
and Latins, mntnallj styled Pkamtasma, a word 
adopted Intoonr own langnage by the greatest poet 
who erer wrote in it : now this pkwttasma is ^ ?isita- 
tioo pecaliar to the first mental absence or slumber, 
when the man fancies himself yet waking, and in 
fact can scarce be called asleep; at which time 
strange images and appearances seem to float before 
him and terrify his imagination. Here then yon 
hate all the seTeral denominations of dreams per- 
fectly distingoished and defined,' quoth the old so. 
phist, and throwing himself back in his chair with 
an air of trinmph, waited for the applause, which I 
was not backward in bestowing upon this pedantic 
farrago of dogmatizing dullness. 

It will readily be beliered that my uncle Antony 
did not fail to rerire hisfaToritecontroTersy,which 
had produced such fatal consequences to his dis- 
carded son : io fact he held fast with those ancient 
philosophers, who maintained the eternity of this 
material world, and as he saw no period when men 
would not be in existence, no moment in time to 
conic when mortality shall cease, he by consequence 
argued that there could be no moment in time, 
when mortality shall commence. There were other 
points respecting this grand stumbling block of his 
philosophy, the human soul, upon which he was 
ef|ually puzzled, for ho sided with Aristotle against 
Plato in the unintelligible controversy concerning its 
power of motion : but whilst my uncle Antony was 
thus unluckily wedded to the wrong side in all 
cases, where reason ought to have been his guide,in 
points of mere quibble and sophistry, which reason 
has nothing to say to, and where a wise man would 
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take neither side, he regularly took both, or hung 
suspended between them like Socrates in the basket. 

Of this sort was the celebrated question — Ovumtic 
priusjfueriiy an gallina — viz : * Whether the egg was 
anterior to the hen, or the hen to the cgs^ V — This 
inquiry never failed to interest his passiong in a pe. 
culiar degree, and he found so much to say on both 
sides, that he could never well determine which side 
to be of: at length however, hoping to bring it to 
some point, he took up the cause of Egg versus 
Hen, and having composed a learned essay, pub- 
lished it in one of the monthly magazines, as a lure 
to future controversialists. This essay he had so 
often avowed in my hearing, and piqued himself so 
highly upon it, that I must have been dull indeed 
not to have understood how to flatter him upon it: 
but when he had found month after month slip 
away, and no body mounting the stage upon his 
challenge, he felt angry at the contempt with which 
his labours were passed over, and without imparting 
to me his purpose, furnished the same magazine * 
with a couuter-essay, in which his former argu- 
ment was handled with an asperity truly controver- 
sial, and the hen was triumphantly made to cackl^ 
over the new-laid egg, decidedly posterior to her- 
ffelf. 

I am inclined to think that if Antony had any 
partiality, it was not to this side; but as the second 
essay was clearly posterior to the first, (whatever 
the egg may have been to the hen) it bad the advan- 
tage of being couched in all the spirit of a reply, 
with an agreeable tinge of the malice of one, so that 
when at length it came down printed in a fair type, 
and respedit'ully posted in the front of the long, 
wisht^for magazine, his heart beat with joy, and 
calling out to me in a lofty tone of counterfeited 
anger, as he run his eye over it— ^ By the horns of 

roh, ZXXIX. M M 
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Jupiter Ammon,' quoth he, * here is a fellow has 
the confidence to enter the lists against me in the 
notable question of the egg.'* — * Then 1 hope you 
will break that egg about his ears,' replied I. — 
^ Hold your tongue, puppy, and listen,' quoth the 
sophist, and immediately began to read. 

At every pause I was ready with a pooh ! or 
pish ! which I hooked in with erery mark of con- 
tempt I could give it both by accent and a6lion. At 
the conclusion pf this essay my uucle Antony shut 
the book, and demanded what I thought of the au- 
thor — ' Hang him/ I exclaimed, * poor Grub- 
street Garretteer ; the fellow is too contemptible for 
your notice; he can neither write nor rea^^on ; he is 
a mere ignoramus, and does not know the com- 
monest rules of logic ; he has no feature of a critic 
about him, but the malice of one.' — ' Hold your 
tongue.' cried Antony, no longer able to contain 
himself, ' you are a booby; I will maintain it to 
. be as fine an essay as ever was written.' — With 
these words he snatched up the magazine and de« 
parted: I saw no mere of him that night, and early 
next morning was presented by a servant with the 
following billet :^-*The Grub-streetGarretteer fiods 
himself no longer fit company for the sagacious 
Mr. William Simper ; therefore desires him with- 
out loss of time to seek out better society than that 
of a * mere ignoramus, who does not know the 
common rules of logic :' one rule however he makes 
bold to lay down, which is, Never again to seethe 
face of an impertinent upstart, called William Sim- 
per, whilst he remains on this earth.' 

A. S. 
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Sunt verba el vces, quibus hunc lenire dolorem 
Possis, et magnam morbi deponere partem, 

HORAT. 

Driten from my uncle Antony's doors by my un* 
lucky mistake between, the hen and her egg, my 
case would ha?e been desperate, but that I had yet 
one string left to my bow, and this was my aunt 
Mrs. Susanna Simper, who lired within a few miles 
of my uncle, but in such declared hostility, that I 
promised myself a fa?ourable reception, if I could 
but flatter her animosity with a sufficient portion 
of-invectiYe ; and for this i deemed myself very to • 
lerably qudified, having so much good- will to* 
wards the business, and no slight inducements to 
spur me to it. 

My aunt, who was an aged maiden, and a valctu. 
dinarian, was at my arrival closeted with her apo- 
thecary : upon his departure I was admitted to my 
audience, in which I acquitted myself with all the 
address I was master of : my aunt heard my story 
through without interrupting me by a single word ; 
at last, fixing her eyes upon me, she said, * 'Tis 
▼ery well, child ; yQu have said enough : your un- 
cle's character I perfectly understand ; look well to 
your own, for upon that will depend the terms you. 
and I shall be upon.' — She now took up a phial from 
the table, and surveying it for some time, said to 
me — ' Here is a nostrum recommended by my apo- 
thecary ^that promises great things, but perhaps con- 
tains none of the wondrous properties it professes to 

M M 2 
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KftTe : the label says it is a carminatire, sedatiTO 
mixture ; in other words, it will expel yapoors and 
spasms, and quiet the mind aud spirits : do yoa 
thiDk it will make good what it promises ?' — So 
whimsical a question put to me at such a moment 
confounded me not a little, and I only murmured 
out in reply, that I hoped it would — ^ Take it 
then,' said my aunt, ^ as you have faith in it ; swal- 
low it yourself, and when I see how it operates with 
yoH, 1 may hare more confidence in it on my own 
account.' — I was now in a more awkward dilemma 
than ever, for she had emptied the dose into a cup, 
snd tendered it to me in so peremptory a manner, 
that, not knowing how to eicuse myself, aad being 
naturally snbmissiTe, I silently took the cnp with a 
trembling hand, and swallowed its abominable 
contents. 

< Much good may it do yon, child,' cried she, 
^ you have done more for me than I would for any 
doctor in the kingdom : don*t you find it nauseous 
to the palate ?' — I confest that it was very nauseous. 
— ' And did yon think yourself in need of such 
a medicine ?' — ^ I did not perceiye that I was.' — 
^Then you did not swallow it by yonr own choice, 
but my desire?' — I had no hesitation in acknow- 
ledging that — ^ Upon my word, child,' she replied, 
.^ you have a very accommodating way with you.' 
I was now fighting with the cursed drug, and had 
all the difficulty in life to keep it where it was. My 
aunt saw my distress, and smiling at it, demanded 
if I was not sick : I confest I was rather discom- 
posed in my stomach with the draught. — ^ I don't 
doubt it/ she replied ; < but as you have so civilly 
^made yourself sick for my sake, cannot you flatter 
jne so far as to be well when I request it?' 1 was 
Just then strng^Wn^to^L^^^^'OAn&^a.dowB, and 
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though I could not answer, put tbe best face upon 
the matter in my power. 

A maid-servant came in npoa my auDt's ringing 
ber bell. — < Betty,' said she, ' take away these 
things ; this doctor will poison us with his doses.'—* 
' Fob !' cried the wench, ' how it smells !' — ' Nay, 
but only put your lips to the cup,' said the mistress, 
' there is enough It'ft for you to taste it.' — ' I taste 
it ! I'll not touch it, I want none of his nasty phy^ 
sic !' — ' Well, but though you don't want it,' re- 
joined the mistress, ' taste it never tlieless, if it bo 
only tofiattcrmy humour.' — * Excuse me, madam,' 
replied Betty, ' I'll notmakemyself sick to flatter 
any body.' — ' Humph '.' cried my aunt, ' how this 
wench's want of mauners must liave shocked you, 
nephew William ! you swallowed the whole dose at 
a word, she, though my servant, at my repeated 
command, would not touch it with her lips; but 
these low-bred creatures have a will of their own !' 
— There was something in my aunt's manner I did 
not understand ; she puzzled me, and I thought it 
best to keep myself on the reserve, and wait tho 
further derelopemcnt of her humour in silence. 

We wont down to supper, it was elegantly 
served, and my aunt particularly recommended two 
or three dishes to me ; her hospitality embarrassed 
me not a little, for my stomach was by no means re- 
conciled ; yet I felt myself bound in good manners 
to eat of her dishes, and commend their cookery ; 
this I did, though sorely against the grain, and, 
whilst my stomach rose against its food, 1 flattered 
what I nauseated. 

Agrsve,well-looking personage stood at tbe side- 
board, with whom my aunt entered into conversa- 
tion. — * Johnson,' said she, ' I think I must lod^e 
my nephew in jour room, wMAva^a.^^w^'*'^ 
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ittred, and dispose of you in the tapestry chamber, 
which has not lately been slept in/ — ^ Madam,' re- 
plied Johnson, ^ I am ready to gire up my bed to 
Mr. William, at your command ; but as to sleeping 
fki the tapestry chamber, you must excuse me.' 
<— ^ Wby ?' replied my aunt, ^ what is your objec- 
tion V — ' I am almost ashamed to tell you/ answered 
Johnson, ^ but every body has his humour ; perhaps 
my objection may be none to the young gentleman, 
but I confess I don't chuse to pass the night in a 
chamber that is under an ill name ' — ^ An ill name 
for what ?' demanded the lady. ^ For being haunt- 
ed.' answered the butler, ^ for being Tisited bj 
tioises, and rattling of chains, and apparitions ; the 
^ntleman, no doubt, is a scholar, and can account 
for these things ; I am a plain man, and don't like 
to have my imagination disturbed, nor my rest 
broken, though it were only by my own fancies.' 
< What then is to be done ?' said my aunt, directing 
her question to me ; ^ Johnson don't chusc to trust 
himself in a haunted chamber ; I shall have my 
house brought into discredit by these reports : now, 
nephew, if you will encounter this ghost, and exor- 
cise the chamber by sleeping in it a few nights, I 
' dare say we shall hear no more of it. Are you wil- 
ling to undertake it ?' 

I was ashamed to confess my fears, and yet had 

no stomach to the undertaking ; I was also afraid of 

giving umbrage to my aunt, and impressing her 

with an unfavourable opinion of me ; I therefore 

assented, upon the condition of Johnson's taking 

part of the bed with me : upon which the old lady, 

" turning to her butler, said, • Well, Johnson, you 

have no objection to this proposal.' — ' Pardon me, 

" JIfadam,' said he, ^ W^^^e ^wch obiections to that 

chamber, that I wiW not ^Xee-^Xw \\.\^\ ^\c^ \ittd5[ 

Jinog.' * You sec lie vk o>a^V!vE«te; m^\K^ ^mm^v, 
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^ you must eren undertake it alone, or taj housa 
vfiW lie under an ill name for ever.' ^ Sooner than 
this shall be the case/ I replied, ' I will sleep in the 
chamber by myself.' • You are Tery polite,' cried 
my aunt. ^ and I admire your spirit : Johnsoo^ 
fight my nephew to his room.' Johnson took up 
the candle, but absolutely refused to march before 
me with the light, when we came into the gallery, 
where, pointing to a door, he told m&that was mj 
chamber, and hastily made his retreat down the 
stairs. 

'I opened the door with no small degree of terror, 
and found a chamber comfortably and elegantly fur. 
nished, and by no means of that melancholy cast, 
which I had pidtured to myself from Johnson's re- 
port of it. My first precaution was to search the 
closet ; I then peeped under the bed, examined the 
hangings; all was as it should be; nothing seemed 
to augur a ghost, or (which I take to be worse) the 
counterfeit of a ghost. I plucked up as good a spi- 
Tit as I could, said my prayers and turned into bed : 
with the darkness my terrors returned ; I past a 
sleepless night, though neither ghost nor noise of 
any sort molested me. 

^ Why,' said I, within myself, ^ could not I be M 
sincere and peremptory as Johnson ? He takes his 
rest and is at peace, -I am sleepless and in terrors : 
though a serrantby condition, in his will he is in- 
dependent ; I, who have not the like call of daty, 
haye not the same liberty of mind : he refuses wiiat 
he does not chuse to obey, I obey all things whe- 
ther I chuse them or not : And wherefore do I this ? 
Because I am a flatterer : And why did I swallow 
a whole nauseous ^ dose to humour my auat's da* 
' price, which her own diamber-maid, who receiTes 
• her wag'es, would not touch m\ktet Vk\fi^\ ^%ff^»Nft% 
lam a iattererz And\fli%t\x«a1i!ECvi%iXV.^^l ^*''*^ 
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for me, who am a slave to it ? what did I gaia by it 
a;t my ancle's ? I was the echo of his opinions, 
shifted as they shifted, sided with him against truth, 
demonstration, reason, and even the eTidence of my 
own senses : abject wretch, I sunk myself in my 
own esteem first, then lost allshadow of respedt with 
him, and was finally expelled from his doors, whilst 
I was in the very act of prostituting my own jadg. 
ment to his gross absurdities: and now again, here 
I am at my aunt's, devoted to the same mean flat- 
tery, that has already so shamefully betrayed me. 
What has flattery gained forme here ? A bitter har- 
Test truly 1 have had of it ; poisoned by an infernal 
dose, which I had no plea for swallowing ; surfeited 
by dainties I had no appetite to taste, and now con- 
demned to sleepless hours within a haunted cham* 
ber, which her own domestic would not consent 
even to enter : fool that I am to be the dupe of such 
a vapor as flattery ! despicable wretch, not to assert 
a freedom of will, which is the natural right of every 
man, and which even servants and hirelings exercise 
with a spirit I en?y, but have not the heart to imi- 
tate : I am ashamed of my own meanness : I blush 
for myself in the comparison, and am determined, 
if I survive till to-morrow, to assert the dignity of 
a man, and abide by the consequences.' 

In meditations like these nlg^ht pastaway, and the 
dawn of morning called me from my bed : I rose 
and refreshed my spirits with a walk through a 
most charming plantation : I met a countryman at 
his work— ^ Friend,' said I, ' you arc early at your 
labour.' — ' Yes,' answered he, ' 'tis by my labour I 
lire, and whilst I have health and strength to follow 
it, I ha?e nothing to fear but God alone.' So ! 
thought I, here is a lesson for me ; this man is no 
• flatterer; then why do I worship what a clown de- 
"f pises? 
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I found my aunt ready for breakfast ; she quet« 
tioned me about my night's rest : I answered her 
with truth that I had enjoyed no rest, but had nei« 
ther seen nor heard any thing to alarm me, and was 
persuaded there were no grounds for the report of 
her chamber being haunted. ^ I am as well per* 
'saaded as yourself of that,' she replied ; ^ I know 
'tis only one of Johnson's whims; but people ycm 
know will have their whims, and it was great cour- 
tesy in you to sacrifice a night's rest to his humour: 
my servants have been spoilt by indulgence, but it 
is to be hoped they will learn better submissioti by 
your example.' There was a sarcastic tone in mj 
aunt's manner of uttering this, which gare it mora 
the air of ridicule than compliment, and I blusht to 
the eyes with the consciousness of deserving it 

After breakfast she took me into her closet, and 
desiring me to sit down to a writing table : ^ Ne« 
phew,' says she, ' I know my brother Antony full 
well ; he is a tyrant in his nature, a bigot to his opi- 
nions, and a man of a most perverted understand- 
ing, but he is rich,^ and you have your fortune to 
make ; he can insult, but you can flatter ; he has 
his weaknesses, and you can avail yourself of them; 
suppose you write him a penitential letter.' — I now 
saw the opportunity present for exerting my new- 
made resolution, and felt a spirit rising within me^ 
that prompted me to deliver myself as follows : 
^ No, madam, I will ndther gratify my uncle's 
pride, nor lower my own self-esteem, by making 
hm any submission : I despise him for the insults 
be has put upon me, and myself for having in some 
sort deserved them ; but I will never flatter him or 
any living creature more; and if I am to forfeit* 
your favour by resisting your commands, I must 
meet the consequences, and will rather trust to my 
•wn labour for support, than depend upon the ca- 
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price of any person liriog ; least of all on Mm/ 
^ Heyday,' cried my aunt, ^.you refuse to write ! — 
you w-iU-nbt doas i adtiseyou?' > In this particu. 
Ulr,'' I replied, ^ permit me to say Ineither can nor 
will -obey 'you.' ^ And you are resolved to think 
aodadt for yourself?' ^ In the present case I am, 
and in all cases, let me add, where my honour and 
my conscieQce ' tell me I am right.^ ' Then/ ex. 
claimed my ouint, * I acknowledge yon for my 
nephew: I adopt you from this hour;' and with 
that she took me by the hand most cordially ; ^ I 
SAW,' said she, ^ or thought I saw, the symptoms of 
an abject spirit in you, and was resolved to put my 
suspicions to the test ; all that has past here since 
your coming has been done in concert and by way 
of trial ; your haunted chamber, the pretended fears 
of my butler, his blunt refusal, all have been expe- 
riments to sound your chara^er, and I should to- 
tally have despaircKl of you, had not this last in- 
stance of a manly spirit restored you to my esteem: 
you have now only to persist in the same line of con- 
duct to 'confirm my good opinion of you, and en- 
sure your own prosperity and happiness.* 

Thus. I have given my history, and if the exam- 
ple of my reformation shall warn others from the 
eontemptible character, which I have fortunately 
.^scaped from, I shall be most happy, being truly 
anxious to approve myself the friend of mankind, 
and the Observer's very sincere wellwisher. 

Will, Simper. 
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